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AERIAL ARMAMENTS. 


DIRIGIBLES AND AEROPLANES. 


BY T. F. 


WHILE aerostation and avia- 
tion are fast revolutionising 
warfare, and the Chiefs of 
States and their Ministers are 
professing love of peace, every 
civilised nation continues to 
increase its armaments, Ger- 
many has the ambition to 
possess an army one-third more 
numerous than that of France! 
Since her population is over 
sixty-five million souls, and 
that of France only forty mil- 
lion, there can be but little 
doubt of her being able to 
bring up the numerical strength 
of her military and naval forces 
to the proportion indicated. 
It is needless to insist on the 
emotion that project has created 
in the French Republic, nor on 
the suggestion that to restorethe 
balance of power between the 
two rival Continental Powers it 
will be necessary to re-enact 
the three years’ military ser- 
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vice. However, at the same 
time the German Chancellor's 
announcement that he accepts 
the ten to sixteen proportion of 
naval units compared with 
those of Great Britain has been 
received with expressions of 
satisfaction in certain quarters, 
though scepticism prevails in 
others. Without impugning 
the sincerity of the German 
Chancellor’s assurances, it is 
nevertheless permissible to in- 
quire whether the alleged in- 
tention to abandon for the time 
being the project of creating a 
fleet equal in every respect to 
that of Great Britain cannot 
be accounted for by the creation 
of a German aerial fleet of 
dreadnoughts, which is at the 
present moment unrivalled, and 
which could, in the case of 
hostilities, render signal service 
in a naval engagement in the 
North Sea or English Channel, 
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and be utilised for attack on 
ports, arsenals, &c. The Ger- 
mans may be indeed justified 
in calculating that the propor- 
tion of ten to sixteen naval units 
is compensated for to a con- 
siderable extent by the aerial 
fleet they have already created, 
and which is being increased 
with extraordinary rapidity 
both in the number of its units 
and in their power. The dir- 
igibles Great Britain could, in 
the case of war, at the present 
time oppose to the German 
dreadnoughts of the air may 
be qualified as a ‘“quantité 
négligeable,” and those in the 
hand of her friend France are 
far from possessing the same 
fighting qualities as the Ger- 
man aerial vessels. The 
superiority of the French in 
military aviation is, however, 
still as great as the superiority 
of the Germans in military and 
naval aerostation. Germany 
and France, that have taken 
the lead in preparing for war 
in the air, naturally preserve 
as great secrecy as possible 
concerning their aerial forces. 
Nevertheless, all the world 
knows that while the former is 
concentrating her efforts on the 
building of fighting air - ships, 


Capacity, 
cubic feet. 
Riciw— 

LZ 3 (army) 423,000 
LZ 9 (army) 627,000 
LZ 1 (army) 706,000 
Schutte-Lanz (army) . 684,000 
LZ 14 (navy) 776,000 


Sem1-Ricip: ALL In Navy— 


M1. 182,000 
M2. 182,000 
M4, 300,000 
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and at the same time seeking 
to create a numerous fleet of 
military aeroplanes, the latter, 
while determined to preserve 
her superiority in military 
aviation, is now exerting her- 
self to provide aerial dread- 
noughts which can vie with 
those of Germany. 

General de Lacroix, writing 
in the ‘Temps’ on February 
13, estimated that Germany 
already possesses 20 fighting 
dirigibles of the rigid type, 
most of them Zeppelins of 
20,000 cubic metres (706,320 
cubic feet) capacity, capable of 
travelling at the speed of 80 
kilometres (50 miles) an hour, 
and each armed with mitrail- 
leuses and small-bore guns, and 
provided with a platform for 
artillery over the carcass con- 
taining the gas-bags. There 
may be exaggeration in that 
statement, as there is undeni- 
ably in that of ‘The North 
German Gazette,’ which in 
January declared the French 
military authorities possessed 
18 big dirigibles! However 
that may be, in December last 
‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ gave 
the following list of the Ger- 
man air-ships existing at that 
moment :— 





Horse-power. Speed —— of 
230 34 miles per hour. 
450 47 », ” 
510 48 ,, ” 
500 50 ,, ” 
510 52 ,, ” 





150 28 ,, - 
150 35 ,, i. 
400 ? ” ” 
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Capacit f 
cutie fi a. Horse-power. Speed a + pe 0 
Non-Rieip: ALL In ARMY— 

PL1. 280,000 400 ? miles per hour. 

PL3. 350,000 ? 50? ,, - 

PL4. ; ‘ 350,000 400 oe a 

Siemens-Schuckert 470,000 500 aia st 


PRIVATELY OWNED ZEPPELINS— 


660,000 
660,000 


Victoria Luise . 
Hansa 


Since then the Schutte-Lanz 
has been wrecked, but it is 
stated that not only has it 
been already repaired, but 
that four other Schutte-Lanz 
dirigibles, each with a capacity 
of no less than 847,584 cubic 
feet, are being constructed at 
Mannheim. The Zeppelin LZ15, 
which is a yet more formidable 
dirigible than any of its pre- 
decessors, made its first trial 
trip (a flight of 16 hours) on 
January 13, and two days later 
the PL 11, with a capacity of 
10,000 cubic metres (353,160 
cubic feet) and motors giving a 
total of 400 h.p., underwent its 
tests. Both those airships were 
added to the German fleet of 
dirigibles. Moreover, there is 
in the Zeppelin manufactory at 
Friedrichshaven another aerial 
dreadnought, the LZ 16, des- 
tined for the German navy. It 
will be completed and delivered 
in a few weeks. Four semi- 
rigid Parsevals are also being 
constructed for the German 
Government. How many other 
great aerial vessels will be 
launched into the air in Ger- 
many during 1913 no one 
knows, but it is stated on 
good authority that four other 
Zeppelin dreadnoughts have 
already been ordered by the 
German Imperial Government, 
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and that they and other im- 
mense dirigibles will form part 
of the German aerial fleet 
before the end of the year. It 
is also very important not to 
lose sight of the fact that at 
the lowest estimate there exist 
in Germany 20 and probably 
25 private steerable balloons, 
all of which would be at the 
disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in case of war. Some of 
them are powerful aerial ves- 
sels, capable of carrying several 
tons of explosives. In February 
the German military authori- 
ties took delivery of Zeppelin 
Ersatz I., and accepted the 
Parseval VIII. 

These few particulars, though 
unavoidably incomplete, suffice 
to convey an idea of the im- 
mense effort which Germany 
is making to conquer the un- 
disputed mastery of the air. 
And now the world learns that 
the German budget of military 
and naval aerostation and 
aviation for the coming year 
amounts to no less than 
£1,800,000, to which sum must 
be added the £350,000 result- 
ing from the German National 
Subscription, thus making a 
total of £2,150,000. The Ger- 
mans may therefore be justified 
in looking forward to the pos- 
session of a very powerful fleet 
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of dirigibles at the end of the 
present year. 

At the end of 1912 the 
German Government possessed 
twelve steerable balloon sta- 
tions, each provided with a 
hydrogen gas manufactory ; and 
several others with revolving 
sheds to ensure the safety of 
the aerial vessel on leaving or 
entering, were being established. 
The number being considered 
insufficient, the ‘Deutsche Tages 
Zeitung’ demanded the im- 
mediate construction of at 
least ten more. Apart from 
these Government establish- 
ments there are many privately 
owned steerable balloon sheds 
and hydrogen gas factories. 
One of them recently built at 
Potsdam is the largest in the 
world. The shed measures 170 
metres (558 feet) long, 55 
metres (180 feet) broad, and 


35 metres (115 feet) high. The 
deors, weighing 60,000 kilo- 
grammes (close on 6 tons), open 
wide, forming a sort of funnel 
which screens from the wind 
the aerial vessel while entering 


or leaving the shelter. More- 
over, for its entrance or exit 
the dirigible is attached to 
trucks running on rails extend- 
ing 300 metres (984 feet) be- 
yond the doors of the shed. 
With these precautions it is 
believed an aerial vessel will 
be able to enter or leave the 
shed without danger, whatever 
be the direction or strength of 
the wind. Nevertheless, it is 
stated the German Government 
has decided that for the future 
it will build none but revolving 
sheds for its aerial vessels, 
The Delag Aerial Navigation 
Company is studying the con- 
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struction of an immense shed 
for Zeppelins near the Daimler 
motor factory at Cannstadt in 
Wurtemberg, close to the Elek- 
ken hydrogen gas manufactory, 
Another Zeppelin station being 
built at Leipzig will, it is 
announced, be completed by 
June 15. It will have cost 
1,200,000 marks (£60,000), 
of which 1,125,000 marks 
(£56,250) were supplied by a 
special public subscription, and 
75,000 marks (£3750) by the 
German Government. Leipzig 
is also destined to become an 
important aviation centre. 
Quite recently Admiral Von 
Tirpitz announced in _ the 
Reichstag the creation of an 
immense dirigible shed and 
hydrogen gas manufactory at 
Cuxhaven, situated on the 
mouth of the Elbe. The fact 
that nine of the German dirig- 
ible stations, and among them 
those of Wilhelmshaven, Heli- 
goland, Hamburg, Kiel, and 
Cuxhaven, face the sea, so to 
say, together with the allot- 
ment to the German naval 
department of no less a sum 
than £800,000 out of the aero- 
nautic budget, constitutes a 
clear proof that the German 
dreadnoughts of the air are an 
even greater menace to Great 
Britain than to France. All 
the big rigid and semi-rigid 
German dirigibles can easily 
perform aerial voyages to Eng- 
land and back, and the new 
dirigibles already ordered, and 
to be ordered, will, it is said, 
carry as much as eight tons 
of explosives, and travel at a 
speed of 54 miles an hour. 
At sea dirigibles will always 
be able to escape the fire of 
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the swiftest vessels, as their 
speed is much higher. They 
all carry in their car a wire- 
less telegraph apparatus with 
which they can communicate 
information concerning the 
movements and strength of 
a hostile naval force over a 
distance of some 200 miles. 
The scope of action of these 
aerial vessels is not less than 
2000 kilometres, or 1240 miles, 
and some of them can carry 
fuel, &c., for a much longer 
voyage. 

In the first week of Febru- 
ary Doctor Eskener, the well- 
known pilot of Zeppelin dirig- 
ibles, gave a lecture in Berlin 
on aerial navigation. Among 
other things, he declared that 
dirigibles which already have 
a speed of 45 miles an hour 
will soon be able to travel at 
a speed of at least 54 miles an 
hour, enabling them to navigate 
the air in almost any weather, 
especially as great progress has 
been made in the construction 
of motors, which now break 
down very rarely. Indeed the 
lecturer affirmed that in the 
course of 540 trips made with 
Zeppelins, on only four occa- 
sions had motor troubles to be 
contended with. Speaking of 
the employment of aerial vessels 
in war, Doctor Eskener said he 
considered none but dirigibles, 
possessing very considerable 
ascensional power and being 
capable of navigating the at- 
mosphere at an altitude of at 
least 2000 metres (6560 feet), 
could be utilised with advan- 
tage. The cannons specially 
constructed to destroy aerial 
vessels would render it indis- 
pensable for dirigibles to remain 





out of their range at that 
height during daylight. In 
the hours of darkness the dirig- 
ible would, he contended, be 
master of the situation. Dootor 
Eskener, at the end of his 
lecture, examined the question 
of war in the air between 
dirigibles and aeroplanes. In 
his opinion dirigibles will have 
little to fear from aerial craft 
heavier than air. He knows 
these latter, at present, enjoy 
the superiority of speed, but he 
believes that sooner or later 
dirigibles will be built to travel 
faster than any aeroplane. He 
admits, however, that avions 
can rise higher in the air than 
dirigibles, but he belives that 
advantage will always be miti- 
gated by the quick-firing guns 
which dirigibles will use against 
them. 

Although M. Edouard Suconf, 
the celebrated aeronaut, and 
director of the Astra Company, 
cannot be regarded as disinter- 
ested in the matter, any more 
than Count Zeppelin, his opinion 
concerning dirigibles is worthy 
of all the more attention on 
account of the powerful in- 
fluence he exercises in his 
country—France. Writing to 
the author of this article on 
January 15 last, he said: “I 
consider military and naval 
dirigibles constitute not only 
a very important instrument 
for reconnoitring and explora- 
tion, but also an offensive 
weapon of the greatest value. 
People are beginning to under- 
stand the dirigible must be 
colossal, or cease to exist. It 
should be capable of carrying 
many tons of explosive pro- 
jectiles thousands of miles, 
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while navigating the air at an 
altitude rendering it invulner- 
able to attack from the ground, 
which will be all the easier 
because it will in most cases 
travel at night. In maritime 
warfare it will, however, be 
able to brave daylight without 
any fear, because travelling 
over the sea it will apprehend 
no surprise, since the enemy 
can be descried at a long dis- 
tance and can be avoided, as 
the dirigible can easily put on 
more speed than the swiftest 
war vessel. It will be furnished 
with a wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus by which it will trans- 


Le Spiess . . 
L’Ajudant Vincenot ° " 
Le Dupuy de Lime ° 

Le Commandant Coutelle 
L’Ajudant Réau 

Le Capitaine Ferber 

Le Conté ° ‘ 

Le Selle de Beauchamps. 

Le Fleurus ‘ . 

Le Capitaine Marchal . 

Le Lieutenant Chauré . 

La Liberté ° 

Le Colonel Renard 

La Ville de Paris 

Le Temps 


In addition to the above the 
French military authorities 
have in their hands several 
small portable dirigibles of the 
Zodiac type. Le Spiess, pre- 
sented to the army by M. 
Spiess, is the first French rigid 
dirigible. The carcass, which 
is made of hollow wood covered 
with canvas, has eleven com- 
partments. Its length is 341 
feet, and its greatest diameter 
44 feet 34 inches. The stern is 
more pointed than the prow. 
A long keel serves as car. 
Each of the two motors works 
a pair of propellers fixed on the 
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mit information to its friends 
while dealing formidable blows 
at its foes. In my opinion the 
nation which in a future war 
may possess an important and 
well-armed. fleet of dirigibles 
will enjoy a superiority for 
which no compensation but a 
yet more powerful fleet of 
dirigibles can be found.” 

If this view be correct, it is 
unfortunate that till now the 
French Government has con- 
tented itself with the construc- 
tion of comparatively small 
dirigibles, At the end of 
February it possessed fifteen 
dirigibles. They were— 


- capacity 381,132 cubic metres 2 motors 200 h.p. each 
339,073 " 2 w 
303,717 " 
289,590 " 
289,590 " 
222,489 " 
215,427 " 
215,427 " 
211,896 " 
187,766 " 
166,580 " 
148,326 " 
144,795 " 
141,264 " 

74,163 " 


100 " 
" 125 " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
" " 
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flanks of the rigid carcass. 
The speed of this dirigible is 
between 40 and 44 miles an 
hour, At a déjetiner given in 
his honour on February 23, 
General Hirschauer, Perma- 
nent Inspector of Military 
Aeronautics, announced that 
contracts had just been signed 
for the construction of seven 
dirigibles, having a capacity of 
20,000 cubic metres (706,320 
cubic feet), and capable of 
travelling at a minimum speed 
of 75 kilometres (464 miles) an 
hour. The constructors are to 
receive premiums for speed ex- 
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ceeding 464 miles an hour. Of 
those seven dirigibles, two have 
been ordered of the Clement- 
Bayard firm and two of the 
Astra Company, which declares 
it will build the dirigibles, 
having all the qualities of the 
rigid type combined with those 
of the non-rigid steerable bal- 
loons, without any of the in- 
conveniences ef the former. 
Of the three remaining dirig- 
ibles, two are to be built by the 
Zodiac Company and the third 
by the Military Aeronautic 
Department at Chalais Meudon. 
Notwithstanding the addition 
of these seven powerful dread- 
noughts to the French aerial 
fleet, its great inferiority to 
that of Germany will remain 
incontestable. Indeed, as fight- 
ing vessels, the seven proposed 
new dirigibles will, when they 
are built, be the only French air- 
ships which can bear compari- 
son with the many more aerial 
dreadnoughts of a yet more 
formidable character Germany 
will possess at the end of the 
present year, and for which she 
has provided suitable ports 
(sheds, hydrogen gas factories, 
&e 


It is a well-known fact that 
if the French military author- 
ities have in recent years re- 
frained from building big dirig- 
ibles and have concentrated 
their efforts on the develop- 
ment of military aviation, it 
was because they were con- 
vinced of the vulnerability of 
the monster airships lighter 
than air, and of the ability of 
the small aircraft heavier than 
air to exterminate them. Not- 
withstanding the efforts now 
being made by them to create 
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a fleet of imposing dread- 
noughts of the air, it is far 
from certain that opinion has 
been modified. The general 
public had commenced feeling 
alarm at the reports of the 
achievements of the German 
rigid dirigibles, and it was 
found advisable to tranquillise 
the nation by seeking to place 
France on a more equal footing 
in aeronautics with her neigh- 
bour on the other side of the 
eastern frontier. In any case, 
the vast majority of the French 
military aviators remain con- 
vinced the heavier than air 
will triumph over the lighter 
than air. 

No sacrifice can be too great 
when the safety of the State is 
at stake, but it is not only per- 
missible but useful to examine 
the respective services which a 
dreadnought of the air cost- 
ing £50,000, and those which 
35 military avions, each costing 
£1400, or a total of £49,000, 
say £50,000, are expected to 
render. The matter is all the 
more important because, en- 
tirely apart from the pecuni- 
ary question, the loss of a 
dirigible in war must be more 
serious than that of even 35 
avions. It takes a long time 
to build an aerial dreadnought, 
whereas military avions can 
now be constructed, at least in 
France, and probably in Ger- 
many and England, rapidly 
and in almost unlimited num- 
bers. One dirigible should 
therefore be able to render at 
least as much service as 35 
avions, or be able to perform 
useful feats beyond the power 
of aerial craft heavier than air. 
No one denies the dirigible can 
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make a vastly longer uninter- 
rupted voyage than any aero- 
plane, and that it possesses in 
that respect great superiority 
over the avion. The services 
it may be able to render by 
such long voyages, especially 
over sea, may be invaluable. 
Consequently it is evident no 
naval power, and especially 
Great Britain, that depends on 
the mastery of the sea for her 
food-supply, can be justified 
in neglecting to provide her- 
self with that means of defence. 
The dirigible is, however, vul- 
nerable both on land and in 
the air. A couple of hundred 
men are required to be on the 
spot whenever it lands after an 
expedition, to haul it into its 
shed. If by any mishap it is 
obliged to come to earth at a 
place where preparations have 
not been made, and where 
there is no shed, its position 
is critical if not hopeless. The 
dirigible can, however, if all 
goes well, remain in the air 
40 hours, or perhaps yet longer, 
but the avion can make an 
uninterrnpted aerial voyage of 
4 hours. The 35 aeroplanes, 
representing the dirigible, can 
therefore with one supply of 
fuel prolong flight for a total 
of 140 hours. Moreover, the 
avion can in case of need 
come to the ground almost 
anywhere without suffering 
damage. In the air the dirig- 
ible is vulnerable. Its rigid 
or semi-rigid carcass constitutes 
an immense target for projec- 
tiles, whether fired from the 
earth below or fired or dropped 
from hostile aircraft. To be 
out of range of guns on the 
ground the dirigible must navi- 
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gate at an altitude of 1500 
or probably 1800 metres (4920 
or 5904 feet). It cannot re- 
main at a greater height for 
any length of time, whereas 
the avion can fly far above it, 
ascending and descending at 
will without diminishing ascen- 
sional power, which the dirigible 
loses each time it descends. 
Though the exact nature of 
the projectiles prepared by 
the French for use by avions 
against dirigibles has been 
kept secret, it is certain that 
to invent a little bomb which 
will burst on striking the 
carcass of a dirigible is not 
very difficult. In the case of 
only one of those projectiles 
hitting any part of the car- 
cass the gas contained in it 
will explode, or, to speak more 
correctly, burn instantly or 
comparatively slowly, entail- 
ing the complete destruction of 
the airship and of all on board. 
The possibility of the crew of 
the dirigible being able to 
defend themselves against the 
attack of avions may be less 
great than the partisans of 
the aerial dreadnoughts pre- 
tend. Aeroplanes travel at 
high speed, and can always 
keep out of the range of the 
dirigible’s guns. Their size 
renders them a very small 
target to aim at. They can 
rise over the airship, in which 
position the difficulty of taking 
correct aim is increased, even 
for the gunners on the plat- 
form surmounting the aerial 
dreadnought’s carcass. The 
fighting avions will be pro- 
tected against the fire of 
hostile craft by an armour- 
plated body, and especially by 
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a steel plate extending under 
the seat of the pilot and pass- 
enger as well as under the 
motor, Apart from the pro- 
peller, the vital organs of the 
machine will be in compara- 
tive safety against ordinary 
guns fired either from ithe 
ground or from a dirigible 
navigating the air below the 
avion, The canvas wings of 
the artificial bird may be 
riddled with shot without the 
machine being disabled. 

Half a dozen avions attack- 
ing a dirigible would therefore 
have a fair chance of victory 
over their monster foe. How- 
ever, in the case of all of them 
being brought to the ground, 
it is improbable all the brave 
aviators manning them would 
be killed, as a skilful pilot can 
descend with his motor stopped 
from almost any height and 
alight with safety on the 
ground. Moreover, the wrecked 
avions could be immediately 
replaced. On the other hand, 
if the dirigible was wrecked 
when attacked by even so 
small a number as six avions 
(to preserve the budgetary 
proportion, 35 might be sent 
against it), all on board— 
at least ten officers and 
men— would be doomed to 
sudden death, and the dirigible, 
which could not be easily 
replaced, would be reduced to 
a heap of ruins. | 

One of the great arguments 
used in favour of dirigibles is 
that they can navigate at 
night, and that during the 
hours of darkness they can re- 
main low in the air without 
fear of being discovered and 
attacked by an enemy on the 
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ground beneath them. Indeed, 
certain aeronauts contend it is 
easier to pilot an airship at 
night by the lights of towns, 
railway lines, &c., than in 
daylight. Admitting that as- 
sertion, which is very con- 
testable, the men in the car of 
the dirigible would certainly 
find it difficult in the darkness 
to discover the exact position 
of a small spot on which they 
might wish to drop explosives. 
Moreover, there is no reason 
why aviators should not be 
able to pilot their little craft 
at night with the same ease 
as aeronauts say they can steer 
dirigibles. Flights on avions 
in the hours of darkness have 
been made frequently. The 
great difficulty the pilots had 
to contend against was the 
landing. However, it is pro- 
posed to furnish the avions 
destined for flight at night 
with a powerful electric light, 
which ean be turned on and 
off at will, and which can be 
used by the pilot to illuminate 
the ground below him. In the 
case of it being unpropitious 
for landing, the aviator would 
seek another spot. Ifa dirigible 
has, through any mishap, te 
land at night on an unprepared 
spot, it is doomed to almost cer- 
tain destruction. As for a com- 
bat at night between a dirigible 
and a squadron of avions, its 
issue can scarcly be doubtful. 
The little aerial craft might 
be discovered by the dirigible’s 
searchlights, which, however, 
would serve to indicate to them 
the exact position of the enemy. 
Their aim would be all the 
more deadly. In view of the 
probability, not to say cer- 
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tainty, of German dirigibles 
seeking in case of war to 
cross the frontier into France, 
the French military authorities 
have established all along it 
@ continuous line of aviation 
stations, which are destined to 
be on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities at once occupied by 
avions. A strict watch will be 
kept, and whenever a hostile 
dirgible may heave in sight 
during the day or be discovered 
by searchlights at night, it will 
be pursued by the little air- 
craft. On their side the Ger- 
mans, following the example 
of the French, have adopted 
similar precautions against the 
invasion of their country by 
French dirigibles and aero- 
planes. 

Each of the already existing 
big German dreadnoughts of 
the air can earry between four 
and five tons of explosives, in 
addition to its crew, fuel, &., 
for a cruise of forty or per- 
haps forty-eight hours. The 
load is great, but 35 avions, 
representing it, can each carry, 
with the necessary fuel for a 
flight of four hours, as much 
as 300 kilogrammes, or a total 
of 10,500 kilogrammes, or ten 
tons. It is true that, if all 
goes well, the dirigible can in 
forty-eight hours, at the speed 
of fifty miles an hour, cover 
in the air a distance of 2400 
miles. Of course, the distance, 
measured on the earth, will be 
greater or smaller according to 
the strength of the favourable 
or adverse wind. That esti- 
mate is probably not the maxi- 
mum. In certain cases the 
capacity to accomplish such a 
voyage may be of vital im- 
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portance, especially in mari- 


time warfare. Nevertheless, 
for hostilities on land it seems 
likely that 35 avions, each 
carrying 300 kilogrammes of 
explosives and capable of trav- 
elling at sixty-two miles an 
hour during four hours, or 248 
miles each, making a total 
of 8680 miles, would be in a 
position to render yet more 
appreciable services than the 
monster aerial dreadnought, 
especially as it must not be 
lost sight of that the airship 
may be wrecked by accident 
or attack, whereas it is difficult 
to imagine circumstances which 
could lead to the destruction 
of 35 avions in one single 
voyage. 

With regard to the capacity 
of the aerial dreadnought to 
undertake a voyage over the 
enemy’s country, it is doubtful 
whether, after reconnoitring 
500 or perhaps many more 
miles beyond the frontier, it 
could bring back to its head- 
quarters or transmit by wire- 
less telegraph intelligence of 
more vital importance than 
an avion which could fly 120 
miles from the outposts over 
the hostile forces and country 
in their rear and return to its 
camp in four hours, or, like the 
dirigible, transmit the intelli- 
gence it might gather by wire- 
less. And in case of need the 
avion could extend its explora- 
tion much further by the sub- 
stitution of essence for the 300 
kilogrammes of explosives. 
The World’s Aviation record 
of duration of uninterrupted 
flight is no less than 13h. 17m. 
574s., during which time 1017 
kilometres (630§ miles) were 
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covered. Consequently avions 
can be relied on to penetrate 
at least 200 miles, or even 250 
miles, over country occupied by 
the enemy, and to return to 
their headquarters. If the 
first aeroplane sent on such an 
expedition should fail in its 
mission, another and _ yet 
another could be sent off; 
whereas if the dirigible did 
not return, it is improbable 
the commander of the army to 
which it belonged would have 
many others to replace it. 
The dangers to which a 
dirigible would be exposed in 
an exploring expedition over a 
hostile country would be very 
great. Supposing that, profit- 
ing by the hours of darkness, it 
escaped observation till it had 
penetrated far over the frontier, 
it could observe nothing till 
daylight, and then it would be 
visible to all on the earth 
beneath. In France, for in- 
stance, it would be assailed by 
avions wherever it went. They 
would buzz round it like bees, 
of which a single sting would 
be mortal. On the other hand, 
the swift avions, which might 
be sent on a similar mission to 
that of the dirigible, could 
depend for safety on their 
speed. Moreover, they can 
navigate the air in wind 
which would prove fatal to 
dirigibles as they are now 
constructed. It is worthy of 
note the Italians had dirigibles 
in Tripoli, where the enemy 
had no aerial craft to attack 
them, yet nothing has been 
heard of their exploits, which 
might have been effected with- 
out any fear of molestation. 
On the other hand, though the 


Italian aviation service was 
wanting in proper organisa- 
tion, some of the few avions 
which were sent to Tripoli did 
useful reconnoitring work. The 
same remark applies to the war 
in the Near East. Nothing has 
been heard of the doings of 
dirigibles, whereas the few 
aeroplanes possessed by the 
belligerents have, in spite of 
the absence of organisation, 
rendered signal serviee. 

In connection with the at- 
tack on dirigibles by aeroplanes, 
it has been said the little craft 
will be obliged to keep at a very 
long distance from the aerial 
dreadnought to avoid being 
wrecked by the force of the 
explosion of the hydrogen gas, 
in the case of an incendiary 
shell fired or dropped on it tak- 
ing effect. In the first place, 
it should be remembered that, 
to explode, the gas must be 
mixed with air. The propor- 
tions producing the maximum 
explosive force of hydrogen 
gas are five or six parts of air 
to one of gas. When the 
French dirigible République 
“exploded,” the report was 
heard at a considerable dis- 
tance, but the serious concus- 
sion of the air did not extend 
far. Moreover, the gas-bag 
was torn by the branches of 
trees, permitting the air to mix 
with the gas. In any case, the 
dirigible was burnt to ashes 
after the so-called explosion, 
which some experts contend 
was that of the petroleum es- 
sence and not that of the gas. 
Mest French experts affirm the 
explosion or instantaneous com- 
bustion of 20,000 or even 25,000 
cubio metres (706,320 or 882,900 
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cubic feet) of hydrogen gas 
would not produce the concus- 
sion which might be expected, 
especially in the case of the 
explosion taking place in mid- 
air. 

M. Henri Laurain, Consult- 
ing Engineer to the Paris Gas 
Company, and one of the most 
competent authorities on the 
matter, when requested by the 
author of this article to express 
his opinion on the effect an in- 
cendiary bomb would produce 
if dropped on a dirigible of 
20,000 cubic metres capacity, 
declared he was convinced that 
if the percussion fuse acted on 
striking the carcass of the 
dirigible, the hydrogen gas 
would not explode but burn, 
especially as the compensating 
balloons inside the gas-bags 
would, so long as they con- 
tinued to work, force the gas 
through the holes at the top 
and bottom of the dirigible, 
and prevent the air from mix- 
ing with the gas. The com- 
partments into which the car- 
cass of a dirigible is divided 
would in his opinion certainly 
not prevent the destruction of 
the aerial vessel, but only delay 
it a small but an appreciable 
space of time, as the fire would 
be communicated to them one 
after the other, enabling the 
attacking aeroplane to place 
a little greater distance be- 
tween itself and its burning 
enemy. M. Laurain does not 
believe in what some people 
have called the instantaneous 
combustion of the gas contained 
in the dirigible, and the effects 
of which have been described 
as similar if less strong than 
an explosion. No doubt an 
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immense flame would rise into 
the air and produce a very con- 
siderable atmospheric pertur- 
bation in the vicinity, but in 
the immense volume of air it 
would not extend so far as 
might be imagined. Even in 
what M. Laurain considers the 
impossible eventuality of the 
20,000 or 25,000 cubic metres 
of gas exploding in mid-air, the 
danger run by an attacking 
aeroplane from which the in- 
cendiary bomb had been dropped 
would not be great. He points 
out the gas in the numerous 
compartments would explode 
one after the other in, it is true, 
extremely rapid succession, but 
that succession would neverthe- 
less be sufficient to diminish the 
effects. And even supposing all 
the gas exploded at the same 
instant, there being no resist- 
ance but the air, on any side, 
the commotion would not ex- 
tend to a very great distance. 
M. Laurain believes that an 
attacking aeroplane having 
dropped an incendiary bomb 
successfully on a dirigible, con- - 
taining from 20,000 to 25,000 
cubic metres of pure hydrogen 
gas, from no more than 300 
metres (984 feet) above it, would 
not run great risk. In propor- 
tion to their respective speeds 
and the directions followed by 
the dirigible and aeroplane, 
which might be the same or 
opposed, the distance separat- 
ing them would be increased 
between the moment of drop- 
ping the bomb, its fall on the 
dirigible, and the travelling of 
the atmospheric commotion. 
Under the circumstances those 
moments would be precious. 
At any rate, an aeroplane which 
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might be at a distance of 500 
or 600 metres (1640 or 1940 
feet) from an explosion in mid- 
air of 20,000 or 25,000 cubic 
metres of hydrogen gas would, 
in the opinion of M. Laurain, 
not be in danger of being cap- 
sized, or brought to the ground 
by a hole in the air, especially 
if the little air-craft were steered 
by a skilful pilot. 

To bring up the insignificant, 
not to say non-existent, British 
aerial fleet to the strength and 
efficiency of that of Germany 
must require years of patient 
persevering work and the ex- 
penditure of enormous sums of 
money. Such an achievement 
may not be impossible with 
fixity of purpose and lavish 
expenditure, but in the mean- 
time a crisis may be reached 
which would place Great Brit- 
ain face to face with the Ger- 
man Empire. The Germans 
being a reflecting people, not 
easily led astray by a seductive 
but false idea, it may be taken 
for granted they have weighed 
all the points of weakness as 
well as those of strength con- 
nected with their dirigibles. 
They seem to have adopted 
definitively the rigid type of 
airship as fighting vessels, and 
no one contests either the scope 
of their action or the destruc- 
tive power of the tons of ex- 
plosives they are capable of 
transporting for many hundred 
miles—that is to say, far beyond 
the eastern coast of England 
and Scotland to London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh, &. Without 
examining the question of the 
necessity, or even simple ad- 
visability, of seeking to con- 
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struct a fleet of dirigibles 
which could vie with that of 
Germany, it is urgent to adopt 
the means which can be pro- 
vided without long delay, and 
which seems calculated to 
secure the country against the 
considerable real danger and 
the yet greater morally disas- 
trous effect of the invasion of 
British air by a powerful 
hostile aerial fleet which, under 
circumstances it is quite pos- 
sible to imagine, might prepare 
the way for the invasion of the 
country by a formidable foreign 
foe. Indeed, if unopposed, the 
German dreadnoughts of the 
air could cross the Channel 
and drop tons of explosives on 
the British seaports, arsenals, 
and naval squadrons, which 
might be so crippled as to 
enable the German fleet to 
escort transports to the English 
coast. For the reasons stated 
above, the only efficacious 
means of defence against such 
an aggression would seem to be 
aerial craft heavier than air. 
The great efforts being made 
in Germany to create an im- 
mense fleet of avions shows she 
is conseious of the aeroplane 
being the one dangerous enemy 
of the dirigible. The number 
of avions already in the hands 
of the Imperial Government is 
not known with any degree of 
precision, but at the end of 
1912 over 300 officers and non- 
commissioned officers had ob- 
tained the German military 
pilot’s certificate, and the 
organisation of the military 
aviation department was being 
proceeded with rapidly. And 
that the German naval authori- 
ties are now as thoroughly 
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convinced as those of the army 
of the importance of aerial 
craft heavier than air is made 
perfectly clear by the official 
note sent by them recently to 
the aeroplane constructors. It 
contains the desiderata of the 
German naval department for 
hydro-aeroplanes, and may be 
summed up as follows. The 
hydro-aeroplane must be able, 
Ist, to carry its pilot and a 
passenger weighing together 
396 lb. ; 2nd, to transport fuel, 
&c., for a flight of four hours; 
3rd, to travel at a speed of 
at least 62 miles an hour; 
4th, te descend on the open 
sea, rough with waves pro- 
duced by wind blowing at 25 
miles an hour; 5th, to remain 
floating on that rough sea 
during one hour with the motor 
stopped ; 6th, to take flight off 
that rough sea; 7th, to take 
flight off calm water; and 8th, 
to execute an uninterrupted 
flight of three hours without 
any motor trouble. In addition 
to the possession of the above- 
named qualities, the hydro- 
aeroplane is to be provided 
with two seats, each giving 
its occupant an unintercepted 
view in front and below, the 
steering- gear and the lever- 
handles of the motor must be 
within reach of the passenger 
as well as of the pilot, both of 
whom should be able to start 
the motor. The hydro-aeroplane 
must be provided with a device 
to permit of its being hoisted 
off the sea and placed on board 
ship. 

The hydro-aerial craft de- 
stined to be carried on board 
ship would certainly not be 
used exclusively for seouting. 
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They are built to participate 
in naval engagements on the 
high sea, and perhaps, above 
all, for the protection of aerial 
dreadnoughts against the at- 
tack of hostile aeroplanes. It 
is quite possible to imagine 
that a comparatively weak 
naval force escorting aeroplane 
ships might venture to ap- 
proach a hostile port or power- 
ful fleet if accompanied by 
dirigibles. The hydro - aero- 
planes taking flight at the 
proper moment off the aero- 
plane ships would seek to pro- 
tect the aerial monsters against 
all attacks while accomplishing 
their mission of destruction. 
It is therefore of vital import- 
ance for Great Britain to 
a fleet of fighting 
hydro-aeroplanes at least equal 
te that which Germany is 
creating, especially as it is 
difficult to foresee the moment 
when she can hope to be able 
to surpass her eventual foe in 
the numerical strength and 
fighting power of vessels lighter 
than air. She must be pre- 
pared to engage battle in the 
air and able to vanquish the 
heavier than air foe, after 
which the hostile dirigibles 
should fall a comparatively 
easy prey to the British avions. 
Till a few months ago the 
French naval department had 
lagged far behind the French 
military authorities in aviation. 
It has, however, now offered 
prizes for two descriptions of 
hydro-aeroplanes, the one suit- 
able for coast defence and the 
other for combined action with 
the fleet. The latter will natu- 
rally have to be carried on 
board ship. The competition, 
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of which the conditions are 
severe, will be held at Deau- 
ville in the month of August. 
It is certainly of great import- 
ance to perfect flying-machines 
of all descriptions ; but as, even 
in their present condition, 
avions are universally recog- 
nised as indispensable instru- 
ments of war, it is urgent to 
train as large a number of 
pilots as possible. The French 
and Germans have already 
taken measures to inerease 
rapidly and considerably their 
battalions of military aviators, 
and are both contemplating the 
creation of a reserve force of 
military aviation pilots. The 
advisability of providing an 
even larger contingent of mili- 
tary aviators than the existing 
squadrons of avions and hydro- 
aeroplanes may seem to require 
is, however, undeniable, because 
if it is easy to manufacture 
new flying-machines it is more 


difficult to replace good pilots. 
Aeroplane accidents are fortu- 
nately becoming less and less 
frequent, but in war the best 
of pilots, like the best of soldiers, 
may lose his life. Moreover, it 
must not be imagined that be- 
cause a man has undergone 
successfully the flying tests for 
the military pilot’s certificate, 
he must be a good pilot. 
On the contrary, most men 
after capturing it require long 
and most varied experience of 
flight in all conditions of the at- 
mosphere before acquiring the 
necessary skill for the success- 
ful accomplishment of a diffi- 
cult mission. The training of 
numerous pilots is therefore 
indispensable. Several of the 
existing  manufactories in 
France can turn out on an 
average more than one aero- 
plane a day, but it requires 
many months to make a first- 
class aviation pilot. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


LOST SEPOYS. 


TAKE the Map of India and 
look at the top right-hand 
corner, a8 far as you can push 
a searching finger. The limits 
of the Empire fade out in a 
tangle of spurs and buttresses 
of the main Himalayan wall, 
running all ways at once and 
intersected by mighty rivers. 
Many of these are dotted and 
vague; all of them wander 
away into the northern and 
eastern blankness ; all are some 
time or other crossed with the 
attractive and convenient word 
“ unexplored.” One river, how- 
ever, marches along with some 
show of confidenee, disdaining 
dots and working its way 
through the main Himalayan 
ehain to meet the acknowledged 
line of the Tsang-po. Joined 
up, cartographers call it the 
Brahmaputra; and, one may 
say at the outset, the more we 
get to know of it the less does 
that pompous and _ uninter- 
rupted line across the map 
seem justified. But that is 
another story. For the moment 
the defined line serves our pur- 
pose, to mark a limit and coin 
@ name. 

Till recently, the ground 
“north of the river” was a 
no-man’s-land—a welter of 
jungle and streams, pathless, 
unproductive, good - for- noth- 
ing. The home of several tribes 
whose reputation lay in every- 
thing unpleasant and nothing 
attractive; hardy sub-montane 
savages, armed with primitive 


but deadly war-tools, credited 
with jungle-lore and tenacity 
in fight; often aggressive, al- 
ways defiant ; savages who, in 
the past fifty years, had several 
times cheerfully hurrooshed out 
of their country the small puni- 
tive expeditions that had at- 
tempted to penetrate it, and 
had reduced the local prestige 
of the Sirkar to + 0. 

Of these, by far the most 
bumptious were the Abors, 
who, one day, crowned a long 
history of aggressiveness with 
the treacherous murder of 
two British officers. Where- 
upon the Sirkar made up its 
mind to flatten them out, once 
for all. 

Troops, guns, and mules 
arrive on all shapes and sizes 
of river steamers, and land on 
a jungle-covered sandbank on 
the river bank, where they find 
a stockade manned by a de- 
tachment of that cheery, over- 
worked, enterprising force of 
semi-Mongolian irregulars—the 
Military Police; whence a foot- 
path leads into the unknown, 
tunnelling through the over- 
arching jungle. Somewhere up 
that path, away across the plain 
and up into foothills, another 
body of Military Police are 
poking and prying around, 
cheerfully independent of sup- 
port and scantily supplied with 
the necessaries of life: they are 
trying to find a way through 
the hills to the trouble that lies 
beyond, and are prepared to 
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take on the mischief single- 
handed when found. 

The force on the river bank 
rolls itself together and heaves 
ponderously through the jungle, 
tied as it is to the narrow track 
opened out by its irregular 
forerunners. It is as though 
some weighty mass of iron were 
compelled by lateral pressure 
to ooze its volume out into a 
seemingly endless piece of wire, 
resuming its shape and bulk 
wherever room for expansion 
be found. Slow but sure, it 
rolls forward. The Abors sit 
behind massive stockades on 
their chosen positions, and 
chew their nails with impa- 
tience; everything is ready to 
the last detail, war-tools sharp- 
ened, arrows freshly poisoned, 
stone-shoots and booby-traps in 
position. The only thing lack- 
ing is the attacking force which 
approaches with such irritat- 
ing deliberation. Presently it 
arrives, flattening out stockade 
after stockade, and penetrates 
into the heart of the mischief. 
The murderers are rounded up 
and court-martialled ; headmen 
of tribes are arrested, hand- 
cuffed, hustled about, lodged at 
night in the quarter-guard and 
other uncomfortable places, dug 
out again, questioned, put back 
again, re-arrested, stared at, 
photographed in groups, and 
their thumb impressions taken ; 
whence they are returned, 
breathless and shorn of dignity, 
to their tribesmen, who blame 
them for the general debacle. 
All very salutary and likely to 
leave a lasting impression: a 
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headman’s personal discomforts 
mean more to him than the de- 
struction of half his tribe, and 
are far more likely to ensure 
future good-behaviour. 
Meanwhile the Sappers, freed 
at last from the military re- 
strictions that have hampered 
them hitherto, buzz about the 
hills with small escorts, and do 
wonders with theodolite and 
plane-table. They are pressed 
for time, and heartily curse the 
weather when it shuts down in 
grey mist and rain, hiding the 
hilltops which mean so much 
to their bases and intersections, 
and threatening to annul their 
labours in the short while at 
their disposal before the Force 
must go down again. For soon 
the winter will be over and the 
rains will arrive, when no man, 
certainly no native of down- 
country India, may work in 
these jungles and live. So the 
Force, ponderously as it un- 
wound itself, now winds itself 
up again. The base camp on 
the river bank hums with life. 
The Sappers come hurrying in 
from half a dozen different 
directions, almost the rearguard 
of the Force; the Expedition 
melts away down river, meet- 
ing, as it goes, the first hot 
breath of advancing summer 
from the plains below. 
The country is “ pacified” ; 
the traditions of unpunished 
aggression are wiped away ; 
the map is the richer by an 
odd thousand square miles 
where before was a blank; 
the frontier has taken a step 
forward. 
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Just as that efficient but 
untrammelled irregular force, 
the Military Police, were first 
on the scene, so, naturally, 
they take over the new country 
when the main Expedition 
has left. Two hundred of 
them hold the country in 
a hill-fort and two plains- 
stockades. 

A quaint force this to the 
casual eye. Lacking in many 
of the agréments of soldiering, 
its composition leaves nothing 
to be desired in point of effect- 
iveness. The men are Gurkhas, 
whom the jungle and the ever- 
present chance of a row suit to 
a T. They are armed with 
that wonderful old weapon the 
Martini, which hits such a 
mighty ding at both ends, and 
whose simple mechanism is the 
delight of the man who, as 
sometimes happens, sleeps in a 
couple of inches of water; 
equipped, as the French 
Foreign Legion are equipped, 
with the maximum of weight- 
carrying with the minimum of 
impaired efficiency on _ the 
march, for—whether it be in 
the desert of Africa or the 
jungles of Assam—that force 
is best which can move about 


with the least transport, and it 
is the boast of the Military 
Police that they can march, 
live, sleep, and fight for ten 


days on end without any 
transport at all. Included in 
the ranks are trained car- 
penters, smiths, boatmen, 
gunners for the couple of 
mountain - guns they carry, 
signallers, scouts, All are 


born shikaris and frontiers- 
men, and could pick up a 
living on a bald man’s head, 
A cheery force and very cheap, 
their lives lie mostly outside of 
cantonments, Officered by a 
few of those who know that 
for all the guff that has been 
written about the King’s coat, 
his Majesty’s shirt sleeves beat 
it hollow. 

In three forts, therefore ; or 
rather a hill-fort and two 
stockades down below, to look 
after a new bit of frontier and 
keep the late enemy from re- 
crudescing— 


**, . . to make our wars, 
And keep our laws, 
And live on yellow peas ”— 


which is very much what 
happens. A doctor, a politi- 
cal, and an M.P.-walla, each 
has his own job, thereby 
minimising the ever - present 
risk among a few white men 
cut off from civilisation to- 
gether, that of quarrelling 
among themselves. They are 
connected with the outer world 
by some twenty-eight miles of 
jungle-path leading down to 
the river, where a_ stern- 
wheeler calls weekly and the 
battalion elephants keep con- 
nection. 

The summer is well on. The 
rain falls in a solemn continual 
swish. The jungle drips. The 
hill-streams bustle past on 
their rocky beds. Mist and 
damp and the smell of rotting 
vegetation lie like a blanket over 
all. Put on a waterproof and 
sou’-wester and come for & 
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stroll round the Fort. The 
walls are made of up-ended 
logs, loopholed at intervals, 
flanked with bastions where 
the sentries stand. Doorways 
of ponderous beams, also loop- 
holed. A barbed-wire entangle- 
ment all round. There are 
also log-built gun - platforms 
where stand the two mountain 
guns, sheeted with tarpaulins 
against the rain. The rows of 
huts where the garrison lives 
are part planking, part thatch, 
part split bamboo, and are 
covered with waterproof can- 
vas against any danger of 
fire-arrows from the surround- 
ing jungle. All very solid and 
snug, you will say; but the 
all-encroaching damp gets into 
your very bones after a bit, 
and it is not easy to keep the 
men fit except during the spells 
of fine weather. They are sit- 
ting about now, smoking and 
cleaning the damp off their 
accoutrements, 

Come back to the mess for 
tea; a hut like the men’s, but 
a bit more comfy inside, with 
camp furniture and the Polit- 
ical’s crockery. We will have 
tea on the verandah—less stuffy 
than indoors—and watch the 
rain. 

Halfway through tea two 
drenched figures appear, se- 
poys from the nearer stock- 
ade down below. One of them 
produces a sopping chit from 
the Subadar to say that the 
elephant convoy has arrived 
minus two of the escort. They 


seem to have gone missing at 
the halfway camp from the 
river, two days before. They 
are believed to have gone after 
shikar, 


and have not yet 
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turned up; they are presum- 
ably lost in the jungle. 
Crumbs! Bad go, this. We 
pitch some kit together and 
leave it for the orderly to 
bring along; climb into sou’- 
wester and mackintosh, and 
tramp down the streaming 
hillsides, till, at nightfall, we 
slop into the stockade and the 
Political’s hut. A long pull of 
Pilsener, and then we call up 
the Subadar. Interviewed by 
the light of a lantern, he, the 
elephant mahouts, the N.C.O. 
of the escort, all have the same 
story. “We halted at Pillung 
(the halfway spot) two days 
ago: riflemen Man Singh and 
Chetradhoj were missing when 
we started, and we do not 
know where they are unless 
they went shooting in the 
jungle. Their rifles and am- 
munition are also missing.” 
Bad, very bad: but no time 
to allot blame to those respon- 
sible. First thing is to find 
the men. Jungle knowledge 
tells us of the hideous dangers 
men run when lost in the twi- 
light tangle: bad enough at 
the best of times, their case is 
all but hopeless in this grey 
August downpour. With all 
sense of direction lost, they 
have no sun, no compass, no 
trend of the ground to guide 
them: everywhere the pathless 
tangle. And then the leeches: 
it is well said of the Abor 
leech that, but for being 
striped lengthwise instead of 
crosswise, he in all respects 
resembles a tiger. Heavens, 
these leeches! We know them: 
bloodthirsty, ubiquitous, they 
cling to your legs as you wade 
through the undergrowth, they 
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swarm on arms and chest 
wherever you brush along, they 
drop on you from the trees 
above, till presently you are 
covered with them. You stop 
to scrape them off, and more 
come, till you give it up and 
push along covered with suck- 
ing glutinous blobs. 

Not much hope for lost men 
in such a jungle? But we 
must try. Call up the senior 
havildar, a tough old speci- 
men. “Parade your section at 
2 A.M. at the Quarter Guard: 
four days’ cooked rations: 150 
rounds : no blankets: run along 
and get all the sleep you can,— 
you won’t get much after to- 
night. And send the Hospital 
Babu.” The Hospital Assistant 
is there already, waiting out- 
side the circle of lantern light. 
“Hey, Babu-ji; we'll want 
quinine, permanganate crystals, 
bandages, carbolic 1 in 40, six 
tins of milk, and some Brand’s 
essence; in a quarter of an 
hour, please.” He trots off. 
Come and dine. All is square 
for the morrow ; remains grub 
and sleep. 

Poor grub: poorer sleep, 
thinking of those leech-sucked 
unfortunates somewhere down 
there in the jungle. 

2 A.M., and we seem to have 
slept five minutes. The Poli- 
tical is up already, and has a 
brew of hot cocoa to warm the 
inner man. Cram the Doctor 
Babu’s neat packages into 
your rucksack, buckle on re- 
volver and kukri, munch a 
biscuit. Subdued movement 
outside, as the havildar and 
his section fall in under the 
drenching rain. Fretful grunt- 
ing and squelching from far- 
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ther on,—one of the battalion 
elephants, who comes with us 
much against her will. She 
must carry back the two lost 
men if we find them; they 
will be in the last stages of 
exhaustion, hence the milk 
and Brand’s essence. Swing 
out of the fort by lantern 
light, and down the winding 
path southwards: best foot 
forward: keep closed up: if 
you fall out we can’t stop for 
you, and the leeches will get 
you. 

On and on, an interminable 
night march. The jungle 
alongside has been cut back 
far enough to prevent the 
leech- haunted plants from 
brushing you. But the over- 
arching roof throws back the 
lantern light; the trees drip 
and patter; the mould 
squelches underfoot. Hours 
of it. The forest is full of 
sounds unheard in daylight; 
a barking deer explodes in an 
unexpected “wow” ten yards 
off; asambhar crashes through 
the undergrowth, and you real- 
ise he has been watching the 
approach of the lantern for 
some minutes; pigs grunt; a 
hornbill flaps his way out of 
a tree overhead, bringing a 
shower of raindrops from the 
branches; and once, very far 
off, a leopard coughs discon- 
tentedly. 

Day dawns, and the twi- 
light gives us view of the 
path: we stumble into the 
small clearing of the halfway 
halt and sit ourselves down in 
one of the thatched mahout- 
shelters. The small store of 
dry firewood is unearthed ; 
presently tea is brewing in & 
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saucepan. An Abor appears 
from somewhere and squats 
down by the fire. We chat to 
him about the weather and the 
crops, lest a too-sudden broach- 
ing of our mission should turn 
hostile his very rudimentary 
wits. Presently he gathers, 
inter alia, that two of our 
sepoys are missing in the 
jungle, and we want the help 
of the neighbouring Abor vil- 
lage to find them. He trots 
off cheerfully enough to give 
word to the headman. Eager 
though we are to start off 
again at once, we turn in for 
a couple of hours’ sleep before 
the village arrives. 

9 AM., and the huts are 
full of rank humanity; the 
Abors have arrived, and sit 
about in silent groups. We 
wake up and interview the 
headman, remarks prefaced by 
the present of a dollop of 
sticky opium by way of estab- 
lishing confidence. A man is 
found who knows which way 
the sepoys started out; his 
information is of value, since 
he saw them start westwards 
from the line of a certain small 
river; which, again, we know 
runs north and south. That 
limits the ground to be 
searched; the men must still 
be westwards; they would 
have found their way back if 
they had struck the stream 
again. More careful question- 
ing, and much drawing of 
diagrams on the mud floor, 
elicits two other important 
facts: five miles westward a 
moderately large river also 
flows roughly southwards, too 
deep to be crossed; further- 
more, a broad belt of cultiva- 
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tion makes a clearing in the 
jungle almost connecting the 
two rivers, about half a mile 
south of where we sit. The 
fourth side of the parallel- 
ogram is formed by the foot- 
hills we left yesterday after- 
noon. 

Right: look here then: draw 
another picture on the floor. 
Here's the whole thing: it 
works out to an area of jungle 
of about thirty square miles, 
They’re in there, somewhere. 
The havildar and sepoys have 
followed the reasoning care- 
fully all the while. The men 
grin hopefully; but the old 
havildar knows that the patch 
will be just as puzzling were it 
thirty acres, and looks as glum 
as ever. 

We split the party in two, 
the havildar with one, our- 
selves with the other; the 
Abors are equally allotted, and 
a plan of campaign formed. 
We will search together as far 
as the tracks last, and after 
that we will split, the havildar 
geing thus (scratches on the 
diagram), and ourselves so 
(more scratches). Thereby we 
will quarter our end of the 
patch thoroughly, and if the 
lost men are still alive they 
will answer our signal shots. 
A hurried note is written to 
the doctor and the Political, 
with a rough map of the 
ground and a request that 
they will do the same their 
end. An Abor goes off at a 
jog-trot: by midday that patch 
of jungle should contain six 
separate parties, who will 
quarter the ground east and 
west, north and south. 

Come along then: we squelch 
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out into the rain: an Abor 
leads the line, and we dive 
into the jungle. In the first 
hundred yards every man has 
his kukri out, cutting his way. 
The Abor worms his way 
along, picking up small signs 
which we could never see, all 
but obliterated as they are by 
the incessant downpour, We 
leave a well-marked lane 
behind us, almost a tunnel: 
the vegetation is so thick that 
when we cut through a sapling 
it must be done twice—once 
near the root, once at shoulder- 
height: the trunk falls away, 
but the head and upper 
branches remain suspended. 
Tangled creepers criss - cross 
on the ground, tripping us 
up at every step. Whippy 
branches released by the man 
in front flick back across face 
and chest: put your head down 
and barge along, no time to 
swear. Push through wher- 
ever you can, don’t cut; you'll 
have your fill of hacking before 
nightfall; save every energy 
and think hard, keep on think- 
ing. Weare the brains of the 
show, and the others may do 
the work : the lives of the lost 
sepoys depend on our wits. 
Glance at the compass—right : 
the Abor is still going west. 
A patch of clearer jungle and 
we step along more briskly, 
neck and back for the moment 
relieved of the intolerable ache 
that comes with constant 
stooping. The line fetches up 
with a bump ; the leading Abor 
has stopped. What is it? 
‘“‘Here is where your sepoys 
came for shikar, sahib: it is 
pig-ground. Look.” He points 
to where pig have been root- 


ing in the boggy soil for a 
kind of wild potato which 
grows here: on a tree trunk 
close by is a slanting gash 
made by a boar’s tush. More 
signs farther on. Somebody 
picks up an empty cartridge 
case, half-trodden into the 
mush. That tells a story, 
though no cheering one: the 
lost men fired at a pig: they 
wounded it, for if they’d killed 
it there would be signs of a 
gralloched carcass: they fol- 
lowed the wounded animal. 
Whither? Wait a bit while 
the Abors cast round for fresh 
signs. We speak in whispers, 
nobody knows why: possibly 
it is the dim twilight in which 
we move. Presently an Abor 
finds a sign or two; tracks 
underfoot have long been oblit- 
erated, but here is a freshly 
broken plantain frond, and a 
few spiny hairs still sticking 
to a tree-trunk. Go cautiously 
now; our lost men will have 
followed that pig in utmost 
silence, which means they will 
not have hacked their way 
but will have wormed through 
the jungle, and that leaves us 
next to nothing to go by. 
Look at the compass. Due 
north. Swear softly; every 
fresh change of direction con- 
fuses. Put the Abors ahead, 
and, the rest of you, hack 
merrily as you go: we'll need 
a good path if we are to carry 
those unfortunates in, and any- 
how we'll be thankful for it 
ourselves when we return in 
the evening. 

The jungle closes in again: 
dim light becomes gloom: and 
here we have the leeches. 
Noiseless, and imperceptible 
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at first, they glue themselves 
on to necks, arms, bare knees: 
the first you know of them is 
when you raise your head and 
see them sticking to the neck 
of the man in front of you: 
then feel your own: a dozen 
blobs meet your touch: your 
forearm is covered with them: 
your knees, when you glance 
down, are black with them. 
Don’t pull them off: a leech 
will let himself be torn in two 
before he lets go: take your 
kukri and shave down the skin, 
the leeches will come away on 
the blade: the sepoy behind 
clears your neck, while you 
perform the same office for the 
man in front. But, as you 
stop to do so, a dozen others 
fix themselves on to you. 
Don’t wait: push along: you 
can’t help it, so grin and bear 
it. Furthermore, wherever 
you've cleared a leech off, the 
little puncture he leaves will 
run blood for some minutes 
afterwards, and that attracts 
more of them. Hands, knees, 
neck are presently crimson, 
though the process is painless 
for the moment. 

Presently the column halts: 
a whispered message from the 
Abor in front shows he has for 
some time lost all tracks: call 
up the havildar, and come along 
to the front. From here starts 
the real job of searching. The 
previous orders to the havildar 
are gone over again: he must 
move thus and thus, while 
we go so and so. He has his 
compass — we have ours. 
Briefly, he is te go due west, 
while we go north and west, 
to rendezvous on the river 
which forms the westward 


boundary of our limits, thereby 
enclosing a large patch of 
jungle between the two 
parties: every few minutes 
each party is to fire off four 
signal-shots in quick time and 
regular interval: if anything 
less than four shots come in 
answer, then it is our lost men, 
since they have only two rifles, 
and whoever hears it must 
make straight for the sound. 
All clear? Right, push along 
then. 

The two parties separate, 
and are swallowed up by the 
jungle. In a moment it is as 
though neither had existed, so 
solid are the green walls which 
shut usin. The Abors tail out 
at the end of the column; now 
that they have lost all tracks, 
it is only the sahib and his 
compass can show the way. 
Ten minutes of this and it is 
time to commence shooting. 
The line halts and four sepoys 
raise their rifles skywards: 
four bangs in slow succession. 
Wait and listen. Pattering of 
rain on the jungle above, but 
no other sound. Wait again. 
Nothing. Jerk out the empty 
cases and push along. <A 
minute or two, and a muffled 
report from somewhere on our 
left: instantly every one is 
motionless: ah!—two, three, 
four ; it’s the havildar’s party. 
Listen for an answer. None. 
Push along. 

Hacking, stumbling, we 
make slow headway: halt 
every now and then to count 
our party and see that nobody 
has strayed: consult the com- 
pass: fire four shots: wait and 
listen. On again. Drenched 
through with perspiration, 
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soaked in the incessant rain, 
arms aching with continual 
kukri - work, every one is a 
mass of leeches by now. No 
matter: we are all cheery ; and 
if only we could get some sort 
of answer from those two un- 
fortunates, the experience 
would be almost enjoyable, 
so novel it is. But the job 
of hunting for a needle in a 
haystack is no luxury when 
the needle is a couple of men 
who must be found or they die. 
No pleasant death —no quick 
death — but a death part 
hunger, part slow draining 
of life’s blood by loathsome 
leeches, wholly despairful. 

We turn westwards now: 
the havildar’s shots have long 
been almost imperceptible, and 
we must keep touch. Presently 
the two parties converge and 
the western river is reached. 
No need to ask, “ What 
luck?” Ten minutes’ rest: 
there is no temptation to stay 
longer where there is nowhere 
to sit down and the leeches 
have smelt us. We agree on 
new compass bearings for the 
return search and separate 
again, keeping farther north- 
wards this time. A new 
stretch of jungle is enclosed 
between the two parties. 
Hack, struggle, and stumble ; 
halt, go on again; hack and 
hack; we act as an animated 
snow-plough, cutting through 
the solid sappy obstruction in 
front, leaving a made path 
behind. Every such path is of 
value; the lost sepoys may 
happen across one of them and 
they'll know we made it,—it 
will lead them back to camp. 
Halt for more signal - shots: 
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one, two, three, four—wait a 
bit. Faint and far away to 
the north comes the answer: 
one, two, three, four. Good, 
very good: that must be the 
Political’s lot, so he and the 
Doctor are busy. Again, 
closer, the havildar answers. 
Presently, away to the north- 
west, four muffled bumps tell 
of the Doctor’s left wing 
searching the northern river 
reaches. But never the longed- 
for two shots, 

On and on through the 
afternoon: the twilight deep- 
ens to gloom: we must push 
campwards. The signal-shots 
converge, and, as night falls, 
we join up at the huts: 
drenched with warm rain, salt 
with perspiration, wholly weary, 
we take stock of the day’s do- 
ings. No better plan can be 
devised than that of to-day; 
we must just go on quartering 
the jungle till we find our men, 
or till we are reluctantly forced 
to admit they are dead. A 
roaring fire is made, and the 
sepoys strip: the havildar and 
ourselves slightly apart, since 
the slight social distinctions 
which discipline compels obtain 
even here. In pairs we scrape 
the full-fed leeches off one an- 
other; an empty kerosine tin 
is filled with water and heated 
on the fire; a strong brew of 
permanganate is made in it; 
with this we swob one an- 
other’s bites, which have now 
started to itch intolerably ; 
the irritation soon gives place 
to a grateful tingle as the 
chemical gets to work. Don’t 
scratch, whatever you do; let 
the poison soak out. The leech, 
when he bites, injects at the 
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same time a small quantity of 
irritating liquid which sets up 
an inflammation, and so in- 
creases the local blood-flow ; 
this is what causes the in- 
tense itching afterwards. The 
strong permanganate cleans 
the wounds and stops the 
itching. All finished? Right. 
Fall in for quinine. This is 
a necessary form of drill. If 
left to themselves the happy- 
go-lucky Gurkhas would omit 
the precaution, and we can’t 
afford fever cases. Walk 
down the line; give each 
man ten grains; watch him 
swallow it,—we take no 
chances. 

The hut is full of steam from 

ing garments. Presently 
all are clothed again; we sit 
about, cleaning rifles and put- 
ting a new edge on to our 
blunted kukris for the mor- 
row’s work. The Abors are 
told to turn up at daylight, 
and fade off down the path, 
Hot grub, and turn in. The 
crazy thatch leaks in a dozen 
places; the wet wood makes 
more smoke than warmth ; the 
ground we lie on is sodden 
through and through. Squalor 
and misery, you say? Think 
how far better off we are than 
those two poor fellows out 
there—if they are still alive: 
the thought recurs persistently, 
but is pushed away. We will 
find them somehow. 

Next day, and we cast south- 
ward. The jungle here is under 
water, and we wade knee-deep 
all day. The leeches are, if 
anything, worse, and we find 
& hopeless weariness creeping 
on towards evening: the end- 
less blood-letting is having its 


effect. Never mind: better 
luck to-morrow. 

Five men have swollen legs 
next morning, festering sores 
showing where the permanga- 
nate has failed to annul the 
leech-poison. Now for the 1 
in 40 carbelic; bind them up 
and tell them what to do for 
themselves ; the rest of us start 
out once more. Cast north- 
west to-day; we'll try and join 
up with the Doctor’s party. 
Evening comes, and no success. 
We can barely drag ourselves 
along, and one of the men has 
to be helped for the last mile. 
By this time the idea of failure 
is in everybody’s mind. The 
men we are searching for have 
been lost for six days; what 
earthly chance can they have? 
Never mind: try again to- 
morrow. 

The morrow, and one last 
effort. It is a very listless 
party which emerges into the 
downpour at dawn: half the 
men are left hors de combat, 
and the rest of us are feeling 
pretty anemic. The Abors 
have refused outright to come 
with us any more: never mind, 
we can get on without them. 
One last day of endless hack- 
ing and signal-shots. 

By evening we know we 
have done our best, and by no 
human possibility can the lost 
sepoys be alive. They have 
been lost for a week now: 
hunger, exposure, and _ the 
thousands of leeches will have 
done their work; and yet it 
seems hard to give up. But 
the needle is still in the hay- 
stack; we have criss-crossed it 
with a cat’s cradle of paths, 
where before was virgin jungle ; 
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we have dotted the thirty 
square miles with empty cart- 
ridge cases; we are on our 
last legs and will have some 
trouble in getting back to 
the stockade; we have done 
our best. And yet we know 
that, but for those cursed 
leeches, we would have found 
them. 

Back to the stockade, then, 
where the Political, equally 
weary, has a dinner and bed 
for us. A double ration of 
rum for the men; one more 
quinine parade, and dismiss. 
Strip and get between dry 
blankets once more. Pres- 
ently, as we are dropping off 
to sleep, from the edge of the 
clearing rises a single wailing 
note. Phee-e-e. Ah-h-h-h. 
Ha-a-a-a. Huana-a-a. Huand 
huané huand-h4-hé-ha4-ha. 
The single voice is joined by 
others—one, two, six, a dozen 
—individual notes merging 
gradually into the piercing 
dirge of a full jackals’ chorus. 
We look across at the Political, 
who is brushing his teeth in a 
corner of the shanty, and who 
listens, brush poised in mid- 
air. He nods—“ Jackals, my 
word; jackals. Why, there 
are no jackals north of the 
river?” There haven’t been, 
so far, or we should have heard 
these camp visitants lcng ago. 
We call up the Abor boy who 
chops wood and carries water, 
and between whiles teaches 
the Political the way through 
the maze of clicks and gut- 
turals which make the Abor 
language. “ What about them 
jackals, sonnie? We've never 
heard ’em before?” He looks 
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sheepish, stands on one leg, 
and pensively scratches its calf 
with the toes of the other. 
“Tt’s your sepoys, sahib, 
You'll not find them now. 
The last time we heard jackals 
was just after the Kebang folk 
murdered W. sahib, a 





year ago. You'll not hear 
them again.” No more we 
have. 


But there are no jackals 
north of the river: it’s a 
natural history fact. 

It sounds superstitious of 
course, but to some of us who 
live in the waste places of the 
earth it would sometimes seem 


‘as if Dame Nature drew aside 


the veil that hides her mys- 
teries—giving us a glimpse 
into the unknown laws which 
make a separate realm in the 
sphere beyond. The clear, 
faint, bell-like note that drifts 
across the frozen wastes of 
Thibet on a still cold night, 
coming who knows whence. 
The song of the sand you may 
sometimes hear in the Saharan 
desert at nightfall, when the 
sands beneath and the clear 
air above are penetrated with 
a thin eolian music, very faint 
and sweet. The rush and 
tumble of a waterfall in some 
parts of the jungle, splash, 
roar, and splash, where you 
know never a drop of water is. 
The queerness of the divining- 
rod in the hands of the 
“dowser.” The power some 
men have of “feeling the 
north,” as though some micro- 
scopic compass - needle swung 
freely under their skull. The 
behaviour of that ubiquitous 
nuisance the black corbie-crow, 
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who, wherever you meet him, 
flies north as night comes on. 
What does it all mean? 
Next morning, the same 
sheets of rain, and a well- 
earned dose of malaria. The 
stockade is silent under the 
blanket of fog, and we lie abed 
“a-thinkynge.” A month 
later a wandering Abor found 
our sepoys’ bodies, quite by 


chance: or rather, what the 
leeches had left of them. We 
gave their bones fitting burial, 
with volley, bugle, and shroud, 
lest the Abors should think we 
shuffle our dead underground 
without ceremony. They were 
lying not half a mile from where 
we had been searching, and so 
must have been already dead 
when we commenced our search. 


THE PEACEMAKER, 


The patrol had halted at 
daybreak near the base of the 
mountain range, the inhabit- 
ants of which it had marched 
down from the north to attack. 

It had left at short notice 
and marched quickly, mostly 
by night to escape the burning 
heat of the day. 

A little compact force of 
mounted troops, infantry, and 
guns. Now it had formed 
square, ‘“‘zarebaed up,” and 
camped; and except for the 
Political Officer, the sentries 
on the four faces of the camp, 
and a few restless spirits, the 
patrol was asleep, sleeping, 
after its long night march, 
through the midday heat. 

Hibbert, the Civil represent- 
ative and Political Officer, was 
puzzled. The native sheikhs 
were coming in to accept 
Government demands. 

For seven years now, since 
he had arrived, strong in his 
superior opinions and his know- 
ledge of all matters, a selected 
"Varsity candidate, Hibbert 
had known this country. 

Now he had almost forgot- 
ten he was a ’Varsity double 


Blue, looked at things in a 
bigger if less confident light, 
and ruled his district with big 
blue eyes, and a smile that his 
native sheikhs knew meant 
firmness. 

Four years earlier he would 
have told you in confident 
tones the meaning of this 
sudden surrender, but with 
experience he realised that it 
does not come to one in half 
a lifetime to understand the 
working of the native mind. 

Backed by an almost in- 
accessible country, this moun- 
tain people had long been a 
source of annoyance—fighting, 
raiding, and enslaving, believ- 
ing firmly in the safety of their 
mountains, with their hand 
against all comers. 

Twice before had a Govern- 
ment force attacked them, kill- 
ing a few warriors, and losing 
a few men killed—indifferent 
results. Now seventy well- 
oiled and very serviceable, if 
perhaps ancient, rifles lay 
under the charge of the camp 
guard, handed in by truculent 
native sheikhs on the first ap- 
pearance of the patrol. 
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They were of a pattern that 
hits to kill up to four hundred 
yards, firing nasty twisting 
lumps of home-made Reming- 
ton bullets. 

Their owners love above all 
things their women, their 
cattle, and their rifles. Women 
and cattle breed, but rifles do 
not, and under a strict Gov- 
ernment are hard to import; 
so rifles, except when weighed 
against young and pretty 
women, are valued the most. 

Hibbert was puzzled. Some 
influence, not his, had been at 
work. He lay on his green X 
camp-bed through the heat of 
the day, and lost a few badly 
wanted hours of sleep in 
thought. 

Then one tall peak over- 
looking: the zareba caught the 
sun, and sent a narrow flick 
of shade across the camp, and 
the camp stirred and woke. 
Servants prepared baths in 
Willesden canvas sheets for 
their British masters, while the 
men gathered in little groups, 
cleaning rifles, equipment, and 
camel saddlery. 

A khaki, red-waisted police 
orderly arrived, followed by a 
party of submissive sheikhs, 
who looked neither to the right 
nor left, apparently taking no 
notice—as is their way—of 
strange new objects. 

Led by the Arab policeman, 
they ranged themselves round 
the civil representative’s tent, 
a half-naked and to the eye 
wholly humble collection of 
fighting animal savages. Hib- 
bert, looking more boyish than 
ever, when contrasted with 
their wild mountain faces, ap- 
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peared, the inevitable cigar in 
his mouth—it helped him to 
hide his feelings, he said— 
and received their submission. 
“Hear, oh ye sheikhs, and 
understand, I have taken 
seventy rifles from you and 
one hundred cows, and this is 
the price of your wrong- 
doing.” 

“We hear and understand, 
oh your Excellency.” 

‘“* Hear me, oh ye sheikhs, the 
past is gone. We start afresh, 
but there must be no more raid- 
ing, murder, or stealing; Govern- 
ment policemen must stay in 
your villages and cattle must 
not ‘lose their way’ into your 
mountains from the plains 
below. And more, one big 
thief whom you know, who 
murders at night, must be 
given up to me, and to the 
man who does this I will give 
one hundred rials, but the man 
who harbours him will be 
sent a prisoner to the river. 
Now, depart, and remember 
the Government is strong.” 

“We depart, oh your Ex- 
cellency, and we know this 
Government is stronger than 
all governments.” 

“T have not yet made it out,” 
said Hibbert to the O.C. patrol 
—a young keen captain at home, 
here & man with a colonel’s 
command. “It is not owing to 
my doing you are not now 
pushing your way up those 
peaks ahead and losing men 
at short range. And why 
those fellows, who have never 
till now met a Government 
that would not have finished 
the matter by shooting them 
once they had them in this 
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camp, should have volunteered 
to come down here, beats me, 
They know what would have 
happened in the old days.” 

“Ahem!” said the soldier. 
He was young for his temporary 
rank and ambitious, and like 
others, many times before, in his 
position, held views that were 
not those of his civil partner in 
the business. Pushing one’s 
way up peaks and losing men at 
short ranges meant “a show” 
—his show,—and with success 
one never knew what that 
might mean; at least a men- 
tion, perhaps a brevet. 

An hour later came swagger- 
ing through the camp one who 
had lost him the opportunity 
of winning a brevet, one who 
came not as he had come be- 
fore, a member of a very 
humble peace-seeking party of 
submissive mountain sheikhs, 
nearly naked, but as a khaki- 
jacketed, medal- breasted vet- 
eran. True, the trousers had 
been lost years before, but the 
coat was good and the clasps 
on the worn medal ribbons 
showed the owner had seen 
battles,—fights that men now 
in big arm-chairs in London 
Service clubs would have given 
much to have seen. 

He saluted, standing straight, 
left arm bent just in the right 
curve, A sergeant again, know- 
ing his place, what was due to 
him and from him. A sergeant 
of the most famous of all Black 
Regiments—the —th Sudanese. 

He had taken his discharge 
after the defeat and death of 
the Khalifa. He spoke of the 
ring of sheep- skin mats, the 
kneeling forms riddled with the 


Martini bullets, but seeming yet 
in prayer, and guarding still in 
death the Khalifa Abdullah, 
the servant of their Lord. 
Afterwards he had wandered 
gradually back to this untamed 
mountain fastness, his people’s 
home, and returned to the spear 
and the lein-cloth. 

Asked the names of his old 
officers, he remembered W 
Pasha, killed long afterwards 
when an officer of high rank 
on the slopes of Spion Kop; 
his face lightened when he 
spoke of Bimbashie Hunter, 
later of South African fame. 
But one strict yet just officer 
he remembered best of all, one 
who saved the fight at Om- 
durman, and whom Scotsmen 
remember. 

He had told his brothers, 
he said, he alone knew what 
armies were and the power of 
the English. Once, twice, they 
might hold out, helped by their 
rocky retreats, but the time 
would come and then venge- 
ance would fall, and there 
would arrive not one or two 
soldiers like these—and he 
swept his arm round the very 
useful force encamped—but in 
numbers like locusts clustering 
on the one green tree of the 
plain, and the crows would sit 
on the trees gorged with the 
dead. 

The old man told of his 
fights, and spoke the truth by 
his clasps. Giniss years back 
he remembered, when the tide 
of Mahdism flowing north into 
Egypt was checked, and there 
sprang up that feeling of com- 
radeship between him and his 
British brothers, those white 
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bare-legged soldiers with whom 
he charged at daybreak, men 
not dressed as other British 
soldiers, and who gave his regi- 
ment a banner to perpetuate 
the friendship. 

He remembered more than 
twelve years later, charging 
again in the early dawn that 
zareba on the Atbara, where 
again his strong bare-legged 
brother regiment behaved so 
well. And afterwards that tri- 
umphal march past the victori- 
ous Sirdar, when the fallen and 
bound but still dignified leader 
led the army, preceded by a 
flag inscribed, “This is Mah- 
mud, who said he would take 
Berber.” 

And then he recalled to us 
the last phase of barbaric rule 
on that September morning 
on the plains of Omdurman. 
How when the day seemed 
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already won the real crisis 
came, how his regiment fired 
and fired to stop the onrush 
of “the black flag,” and then 
again re-formed, far outnum- 
bered but undaunted, to meet 
that last wild rush from the 
north, the charge of the “two 
green flags.” 

All this he told and more 
as he wandered from tent to 
tent, received with that kind- 
ness which makes for much 
in dealing with the untamed 
native. 

And later, when he walked 
back through the now busy 
camp, meeting with the re- 
spectful deference due by young 
soldiers to an old one, and 
had returned to his mountain 
village, we thought he was 
not the least of the Peace- 
makers. 

N. B. DE LAncey Fortu. 














THE FRIEND OF HER YOUTH. 


BY E. @, SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS, 


IT has come to this with me, 
I am not the country - house 
visitor that I once was. It is 
a sign of age, I suppose, and of 
growing unamiability; so, at 
any rate, my wife tells me. 
For my part, I think it in- 
dicates a power of discriminat- 
ing between the things that 
are good enough and the in- 
finitely more numerous things 
that are the reverse. 

“Do you mean to say this 
isn’t good enough?” said 
Philippa, putting down the 
novel that, at 11 A.M. she 
was shamelessly reading, and 
indicating our surroundings 
with a swing of her open 
parasol. 

It was a perfect morning in 
August. She and I were 
seated in incredible leisure, in 
comfortable basket - chairs, on 
a space of sward that sank in 
pleasant curves to the verge of 
the summer sea. We looked 
across three miles of burnished 
water to the Castle Manus 
hills, that showed mistily 
through grey veils of heat; in 
the middle distance a 40-ton 
cutter yacht drowsed at anchor ; 
at the end of the sward a 
strand, theatrical in the per- 
fection of its pale sand and 
dark rocks, laid itself out to 
attract the bather. 

“T think it is very good,” I 
replied, “but it won’t last. At 
any minute old Derryclare will 
come and compel me to go out 
trawling, or mending nets, or 


cutting up bait, or mucking 
out the dinghey ‘i 

“You may be thankful if he 
lets you off with that!” said 
Philippa, flitting from her first 
position and taking up one in 
advance of mine. 

Following the directien of 
her eyes, I perceived, as it were 
at the back of the stage, two 
mysteriously shrouded figures 
pursuing a swift course towards 
the house through a shrub- 
bery of immense hydrangea 
bushes. Their heads resembled 
monster black door - handles, 
round their shoulders hung 
flounces of black muslin; in 
gauntleted hands they bore 
trays loaded with “sections” 
of honey; even at a distance 
of fifty yards we could see 
their attendant cortége of in- 
dignant bees. 

“Taken thirty pounds this 
morning !” shouted the leading 
door-handle, speeding towards 
the house. ‘Splendid heather 
honey !” 

“You ought to show some 
interest,” said my wife malign- 
ly. “Go in and look at it. 
He’s your host!” 

** Not if he were all the hosts 
of Midian!” I said, but I felt 
shaken. 

I rose from my chair. 

“I’m going to the motor- 
house,” I said firmly. 

“Very well, I shall bathe,” 
replied Philippa. 

“T suppose you are aware 
that your old friend, Mr 
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Chichester, is at present in 
possession of the bathing cove,” 
I returned, “and it might be as 
well to ascertain the opinion of 
your hostess on the subject of 
mixed bathing.” 

“Did you observe that Lord 
Derryclare was wearing your 
new motor-gloves?” said Phi- 
lippa as I moved away. 

I magnanimously left the 
last word with her. 

The Derryclares were in the 
habit of hurling themselves, at 
intervals, out of civilisation, 
and into the wilderness, with 
much the same zest with which 
those who live in the wilderness 
hurl themselves into civilisa- 
tion. In the wilderness, twenty 
miles from a railway station, 
they had built them a nest, 
and there led that variety of 
the simple life that is founded 
on good servants, old clothes, 
and a total indifference to 
weather. Wandering friends 
on motor tours swooped occa- 
sionally out of space; married 
daughters, with intervals be- 
tween visits te be filled in, 
arrived without warning, tow- 
ing reluctant husbands (who 
had been there before). 

Lost men, implicated in 
Royal Commissions and Con- 
gested Districts, were washed 
in at intervals; Lady Derry- 
clare said she never asked any 
one,—people came. 

It is true that she had asked 
us, but the invitation had been 
given on our wedding-day, and 
had been put away with our 
duplicate wedding - presents ; 
we had now disinterred it, 
because I had bought a motor, 
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driver will beat up visits for 


his wife to pay. I do not 
know how Chichester got 
there; he, like Lady Derry- 
clare, dated from the benighted 
period before Philippa knew 
me, and I may admit that, in 
common with most husbands, I 
am not attracted by the male 
friends of my wife’s youth. If 
Chichester had been the type 
she fancied, was I merely a 
Super-Chichester ? 

Chichester was an elderly 
young man, worn smooth by 
much visiting in country 
houses, and thoroughly com- 
petent in the avocations proper 
to his career. He knew the 
best “stands” at half the 
shoots in Ireland, and could 
tell to half a crown the value 
set upon each by the keeper; 
if you gave him a map he could 
put a pudgy finger upon the 
good cooks as promptly as an 
archbishop upon his cathedral 
towns; he played a useful and 
remunerative game of bridge; 
to see his eye, critical, yet 
alight with healthful voracity, 
travelling down the array of 
dishes on the side-table at 
breakfast, and arranging un- 
hesitatingly the order in which 
they were to be attacked, was 
a lesson to the heedless who 
blunt the fine edge of appetite 
with porridge. 

He faced me at lunch, plump 
and pink and shining after his 
bathe; he was clean - shaved 
(the only reliable remedy for 
a@ greying moustache, as I 
did not fail to point out to 
Philippa); it increased his 
resemblance te a well-fed and 


and was still in the stage of passé schoolboy. Old Derry- 


enthusiasm when the amateur 


clare, whose foible it was to 
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believe that he never had any 
luncheon, was standing at the 
sideboard, devouring inform- 
ally .a slice of bread and 
honey. One of his eyes was 
bunged up by bee-stings, and 
the end of his large nose shone 
red from the same cause. 

“Bill,” he said, addressing 
his eldest son, “don’t you forget 
to take those sections on board 
this afternoon.” 

“No fear!” responded Bill, 
helping himself to a beaker of 
barley-water with hands that 
bore indelible traces of tar and 
motor grease. 

Bill was a vigorous youth, 
of the type that I have heard 
my friend Slipper describe as 
“a hardy young splinter”: he 
was supposed to be preparing 
for a diplomatic career, and 
in the meantime was appar- 
ently qualifying for the engine- 
room of a tramp steamer (of 
which, it may be added, his 
father would have made a 
most admirable skipper). 

“Great stuff, honey, with a 
rice-pudding,” went on Bill. 
“Mrs Yeates, do you know I 
can make a topping rice-pud- 
ding?” 

I noticed that Chichester, 
who was seated next to 
Philippa, suddenly ceased to 
chew. 

“T can do you a very high- 
class omelette, too,” continued 
Bill, bashing a brutal spoon 
into the fragile elegance of 
something that looked as if 
it were made of snow and 
spun glass. “I’m not so 


certain about my mutton-chops 

and beefsteak, but I’ve had the 
knives sharpened, anyhow!” 

Chichester turned his head 
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away, as from a jest too elewn- 
ish to be worthy of attention. 
His cheek was large, and had 
a tender, beefy flush in it. 

‘In my house,” he said to 
Philippa, “I never allow the 
knives to be sharpened. If 
meat requires a sharp knife it 
is not fit to eat.” 

“No, of course not!” replied 
Philippa, with nauseating hype- 
crisy. 

“The principle on which my 
wife buys meat,” I said to the 
table at large, “is to say to 
the butcher, ‘I want the best 
meat in your shop; but don’t 
show it to me!’” 

“Mrs Yeates is quite right,” 
said Chichester seriously ; “ you 
should be able to trust your 
butcher.” 

The door flew open, and 
Lady Derryelare strode in, 
wrestling as she came with 
the strings of a painting apron, 
whose office had been no sine- 
cure. She was tall and grey- 
haired, and was just sufficiently 
engrossed in her own pursuits 
to be an attractive hostess. 

“Tt was perfectly lovely out 
there on the Sheila,” she said, 
handing the apron to the 
butler, who removed it from 
the room with respectful dis- 
approval. “If only she hadn’t 
swung with the tide! I found 
my sketch had more and more 
in it every moment—turning 
into a panorama, in fact! 
Yachts would be perfect if 
they had long solid legs and 
stood on concrete.” 

I said that I thought a small 
island would do as well. 

Lady Derryclare disputed 
this, and argued that an 
island would involve a garden, 
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whereas the charm of a yacht 
was that one hideous bunch of 
flowers on the cabin table was 
all that was expected of it, 
and that kind people ashore 
always gave it vegetables. 

I said that these things did 
not concern me, as I usually 
neither opened my eyes nor 
touched food while yachting. 
I said this very firmly, being 
not without fear that I might 
yet find myself hustled into 
becoming one of the party 
that was to go aboard the 
Sheila that very night. They 
were to start on the top of 
the tide, that is to say, at 4 
A.M. the following morning, to 
sail round the coast to a bay 
some thirty miles away, re- 
nowned for its pollack-fishing, 
and there to fish. Pollack- 
fishing, as a sport, does not 
appeal to me; according to my 
experience, it consists in haul- 
ing up coarse fish out of deep 
water by means of a hook 
baited with red flannel. It 
might appear poor - spirited, 
even effeminate, but nothing 
short of a press-gang should 
get me on board the Sheila 
that night. 

“Every expedition requires 
its martyr,” said Lady Derry- 
clare, helping herself to some 
of the best cold salmon it has 
been my lot to encounter,—“ it 
makes it so much pleasanter 
for the others; someone they 
can despise and say funny 
things about.” 

“The situation may produce 
its martyr,” I said. 

Lady ODerryclare glanced 
quickly at me, and then at 
Chichester, who was now ex- 
pounding to Philippa the 


method, peculiar to himself, 
by which he secured mountain 
mutton of the essential age. 

At nine-thirty that night I 
sat with my hostess and my wife, 
engaged in a domestic game of 
Poker-patience. Shaded lights 
and a softly burning turf-fire 
shed a mellow radiance; an 
exquisite completeness was 
added by a silken rustle of 
misty rain against the south 
window. 

“Do you think they'll start 
in this weather?” said Philippa 
sympathetically. 

“‘Seventy-five, and one full 
house, ten, that’s eighty-five,” 
said Lady Derryclare abstract- 
edly. “Start? you may be 
quite sure they’ll start! Then 
we three shall have an empty 
house. That ought to count at 
least twenty !” 

Lady Derryclare was far too 
good a hostess not to appreciate 
the charms of solitude; that 
Philippa and I should be looked 
upon as solitude was soothing 
to the heart of the guest, the 
heart that, however good the 
hostess, inevitably conceals 
some measure of apprehension. 

“Has Mr Chichester been 
on board the Sheila?” I in- 
quired with elaborate uncon- 
cern. 

“ Never!” said Lady Derry- 
clare melodramatically. 

“T believe he has done some 
yachting?” I continued. 

“A five-hundred-ton steam 
yacht to the West Indies!” re- 
plied Lady Derryclare. ‘“ Bath- 
rooms and a chef——” 

There was a thumping of 
heavy feet outside the door, 
and the yacht party entered, 
headed by Lord Derryclare 
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with a lighted lantern. They 
were clad in oilskins and sou’- 
westers; Bill had a string of 
onions in one hand and a 
sponge-bag in the other; 
Chichester carried a large 
gold-mounted umbrella. 

“You look as if you were 
acting a charade,” said Lady 
Derryclare, shuffling the cards 
for the next game, the game 
that would take place when 
the pleasure-seekers had gone 
forth into the rain. ‘The word 
is Fare-well, I understand ?” 

It occurred to me that to 
fare well was the last thing 
that Chichester was likely to 
do; and, furthermore, that the 
same thing had occurred to 
him. 

‘‘Fare thee well, my own 
Mary Anne!” sang Lord 
Derryclare, in a voice like a 
bassoon, and much out of tune. 
“It’s a dirty night, but the 
glass is rising, and” (here he 
relapsed again into song), “ We 
are bound for the sea, Mary 
Anne! We are bound for the 
sea!” 

“Then we're to meet you on 
Friday?” said Philippa, ad- 
dressing herself to Chichester 
in palpable and egregious con- 
solation. 

“Dear lady,” replied Chiches- 
ter tartly, “in the South of 
Ireland it is quite absurd to 
make plans. One is the play- 
thing of the climate!” 

“All aboard,” said Lord 


Derryclare, with a swing of 
his lantern. 

As they left the room the 
eye of Bill met mine, not with- 
out understanding. 

“Now D.’s perfectly happy,” 
remarked Lady 


Derryclare, 
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sorting her suits; “but I’m 
not quite so sure about the 
Super-Cargo.” 

The game progressed pleas- 
antly, and we heard the rain 
enwrap the house seftly, as 
with a mantle. 

The next three days were 
spent in inglorious peace, not 
to say sloth. On one of them, 
which was wet, I cleared off 
outstanding letters and browsed 
among new books and innumer- 
able magazines; on the others, 
which were fine, I ran the ladies 
in the car back into the hills, 
and pottered after grouse with 
a venerable red setter, while 
Lady Derryclare painted, and 
Philippa made tea. When not 
otherwise employed, I thanked 
heaven that I was not on board 
the Sheila. 

On Thursday night came a 
telegram from the yacht— 


‘“ Ronnie’s flotilla in, luncheon 
party to-morrow, come early, 
—BILL,” 


At nine o’clock the next 
morning we were on the road ; 
there was a light northerly 
breeze, enough to dry the roads 
and to clear the sky of all save 
a few silver feathers of cloud ; 
the heather was in bloom on 
the hills, the bogs were bronze 
and green, the mountains be- 
hind them were as blue as 
grapes; best of all, the car was 
running like a saint, floating 
up the minor hills, pounding 
unfalteringly up the big ones. 
She and I were still in the 
honeymoon stage, and her most 
normal virtues were to me 
miraculous ; even my two ladies, 
though, like their sex, grossly 
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utilitarian, and incapable, as I 
did not fail to assure them, 
of appreeiating the poesy of 
mechanism, were complimen- 
tary. 

In that part of Ireland in 
which my lot is cast signposts 
do not exist. The residents, 
very reasonably, consider them 
to be superfiuous, even ridic- 
ulous, in view of the fact that 
every one knows the way, and 
as for strangers, “haven’t they 
tongues in their heads as well 
as another?” It all tends to 
conversation and an increased 
knowledge of human nature. 
Therefore it was that when we 
had descended from the hills, 
and found ourselves near the 
head of Dunerris Bay, at a 
junction of three roads, any 
one of which might have been 
ours, our only course was te 
pause there and await en- 
lightenment. 

It came, plentifully, borne 
by an outside car, and bestowed 
by no less than four beautifully 
dressed young ladies. I alighted 
and approached the outside 
car, and was instructed by the 
driver as to the route, an in- 
tricate one, to Eyries Harbour. 
The young ladies offered sup- 
plementary suggestions; they 
were mysteriously acquainted 
with the fact that the Sheila 
was our destination, and were 
also authorities on the move- 
ments of that section of the 
British Navy that was known 
to the family of Sub-Lieutenant 
the Hon. Ronald Cunningham 
as “Ronnie’s Flotilla.” 

“We met the yacht gentle- 
men at tea on Mr Cunning- 
ham’s torpedo-boat yesterday 
afternoon,” volunteered the 
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prettiest of the young ladies, 
with a droop of her eyelashes. 

The party then laughed, and 
looked at each other, as those 
de who have together heard 
the chimes at midnight. 

“Why, we're going to lunch 
with them to-day at the hotel 
at Ecolestown! and with you, 
too!” broke in another, with a 
sudden squeal of laughter. 

I said that the prospect left 
nothing to be desired. 

“Mr Chichester invited us 
yesterday!” put in a third 
from the other side of the car. 

“JT don’t think it’s pollack 
he’ll order for luncheon,” said 
the fourth of the party from 
under the driver’s elbow, a 
flapper, with a slow, hoarse 
voice, and a heavy cold in 
her head. 

“Shut up, Katty, you brat!” 
said the eldest, with lightning 
utterance. 

The quartette again dissolved 
into laughter. I said “Au 
revoir,” and withdrew to re- 
port progress to my deeply 
interested passengers. 

As the outside car dis- 
appeared from view at a corner, 
the Flapper waved a large 
pocket-handkerchief to me. 

“You seem to have done 
wenderfully well in the time,” 
said Lady Derryclare kindly. 

For half an hour or more we 
ran west along the southern 
shore of the great bay; Ke- 
clestown, where Chichester’s 
luncheon - party was to take 
place, was faintly visible on 
the farther side. So sparkling 
was the sea, so benign the 
breeze, that even I looked for- 
ward without anxiety, almost 
with enjoyment, to the sail 
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across the bay. There is a 
bland and peaceful suggestion 
about the word village that 
is wholly inapplicable to the 
village of Eyries, a collection 
of dismal, slated cabins, grouped 
round a public-house, like a 
company of shabby little hens 
round a shabby and bedraggled 
cock. The road that had con- 
veyed us to this place of enter- 
tainment committed suicide on 
a weedy beach below, its last 
moments much embittered by 
chaotic heaps of timber, stones, 
and gravel. A paternal Board 
was building a pier, and “ moun- 
tains of gold was flying into it, 
but the divil a much would ever 
come out of it.” 

This I was told by the pub- 
lican as I bestowed the car in 
an outhouse in his yard, where- 
in, he assured me, “neither 
chick nor child would find it.” 

The Sheila was anchored near 
the mouth of the harbour ; there 
was a cheerful air of expectancy 
about her, and her big mainsail 
was hoisted ; her punt, propelled 
by Bill, was already tripping 
towards us over the little waves; 
the air was salt, and clean, and 
appetising. Bill appeared to 
be in robust health; he had 
taken on a good many extra 
tones of sunburn, and it was 
difficult, on a cursory inspec- 
tion, to decide where his neck 
ended and his brown flannel 
shirt began. 

° Oh, a topping time!” 
he said, as we moved out over 
the green, clear water, through 
which glimmered to us the 
broken pots and pans of Eyries 
that lay below. ‘‘ Any amount 
of fish going. We've had to 
give away no end.” 





**[ should like to hear what 
you've been giving Mr Chi- 
chester to eat,” said Lady 
Derryelare suavely. 

“Well, there was the leg of 
mutton that we took with us; 
he ate that pretty well; and a 
sort of a hash next day, fair to 
middling.” 

“And after that,” said his 
mother, with polite interest. 

“ Well, after that,” said Bill, 
leaning his elbows on his sculls 
and ticking off the items on his 
fingers, “ we had boiled pollack, 
and fried pollack, and pollack 
réchauffé aux fines herbes — 
onions, you know——” Bill 
broke off artistically, and I re- 
called to myself a saying of an 
Ameriean sage, “Those that 
go down to the sea in ships see 
the works of the Lord, but 
those that go down to the sea 
in cutters see hell.” 

‘“‘He went ashore yesterday,’ 
said Bill, resuming his narra- 
tive and the sculls, “and came 
aboard with a pig’s face and a 
pot of jam that he got at the 
pub, and I say—that pig’s face 
—Phew! My aunt!” 

“* Look in my face; my name 
is Might-have-been,’” quoted 
Lady Derryclare. 

Philippa shuddered aloud. 

“But he’s going te come 
level to-day,” went on Bill; 
‘he’s standing us all lunch at 
the Eccleston Hotel, Ronnie’s 
skipper and all. He spent a 
good half-hour writing out 
a menu, and Ronnie took it 
over last night. We had tea 
on board Ronnie’s ship, you 
know.” 

We said we knew all about 
the tea-party and the guests. 

“Oh you do, do you?” 
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said Bill; “then you know a 
good deal! Chichester can tell 
you a bit more about the dark 
one if you like to ask him!” 

“‘He seems to have outgrown 
his fancy for fair people,” I 
said. 

_Philippa put her nose in the 
air. 
“‘He’s gorgeously dressed for 
the occasion,” continued Bill. 

“More than you are!” said 
his mother. 

“Oh, my one don’t care. 
No more does Ronnie’s. What 
they enjoyed was the engine- 
room.” 

“It seems to me,” said Lady 
Derryclare to Philippa, “that 
we are rather superfluous to 
this entertainment.” 

Chichester stood at the gang- 
way, and helped the ladies on 
to the narrow, hog-backed deck 
of the Sheila. 

He was indeed beautifully 
dressed, but, to the critical eye, 
it seemed that the spotless grey 
flannel suit hung a shade easier, 
and that the line of his cheek 
was less freshly rounded. His 
nose had warmed to a healthful 
scarlet, but his eye was cold, 
and distinctly bleak. He was 
silent, not, it was obvious to 
me, because he had nothing to 
say, but because he might have 
more to say than would be con- 
venient. In all senses save the 
literal one, he suggested the 
simple phrase, “Fed up.” I 
felt for him. As I saw the 
grim deck-bosses on which we 
might have to sit, and the dark 
mouth of the cabin in which 
we might have to eat, and 


tripped over a rope, and grasped 
at the boom, which yielded 
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instead of supporting me, I 
thought with a lover’s ardour 
of the superiority—whether as 
means of progression or as toy 
—of the little car, tucked away 
in the Eyries publican’s back- 
yard, where neither chick nor 
child would find her. 

“You ought to have come 
with us, Yeates,” said Derry- 
clare, emerging from the com- 
panion hatch with a fishing-line 
in his hand. ‘Great sport! 
we got a hundred and fifty 
yesterday—beats trout-fishing ! 
Doesn’t it, Chichester ?” 

Chichester smiled sarcastic- 
ally and looked at his watch. 

“Quite right,” said his lord- 
ship, twisting his huge hairy 
paw, and consulting the nickel 
time-keeper on his wrist. “Time 
to be off—mustn’t keep our 
young ladies waiting. We'll 
slip across in no time with this 
nice breeze. Regular ladies’ day. 
Now then, Bill! get that fores'l 
on her—we'll up anchor and 
be off!” 

There are few places in 
creation where the onlooker 
can find himself more pain- 
fully and perpetually de trop 
than on the deck of a small 
yacht. I followed the ladies 
to the saloon. Chichester re- 
mained on deck. As I care- 
fully descended the companion- 
ladder I saw him looking again 
at his watch, and from it across 
the bay to the hazy white 
specks, some four miles away, 
in one of which assiduous 
waiters were even now, it 
might be, setting forth the 
repast that was to indemnify 
him for three days of pollack. 

“Pf; I wonder if they ever 
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open the windows,” said Lady 
Derryclare, fitting herself skil- 
fully into the revolving chair at 
the end of the cabin table. 
“Do sit down—these starting 
operations are always lengthy.” 

I took my seat—that is to 
say, I began to sit down in the 
air, well outside the flap of the 
table, and gradually inserted 
myself underneath it. The 
bunch of flowers, foretold by 
Lady Derryclare, confronted us, 
packed suffocatingly into its 
vase, and even the least astute 
of the party (I allude to my- 
self) was able unhesitatingly 
to place it as an attention from 
the fair ones of the outside car. 
Behind my shoulders, a species 
of trough filled the interval 
between the back of the seat 
and the sloping side of the 
yacht ; in it lay old tweed caps, 
old sixpenny magazines, field- 
glasses, cans of tobacco, and a 
well-worn box of “Patience” 
cards. Above and behind it 
a rack made of netting was 
darkly charged with signal- 
flags, fishing-rods, and minor 
offal. 

“Think of them all, smoking 
here on a wet night!” said 
Lady Derryclare with abhor- 
rence; “with the windows 
shut and no shade on the 
lamp! Let nothing tempt 
any of you to open the pantry 
door; we might see the pig’s 
face. Unfortunate George 
Chichester !” 

“T shouldn’t pity him too 
much,” said I, “I expect he 
wouldn’t take five pounds for 
his appetite this moment!” 

The rhythmic creak of the 
windlass told that the anchor 
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was coming up. It continued 
for some moments, and then 
stopped abruptly. 

“ Now then, all together!” 
said Lord Derryclare’s voice. 

A pause, punctuated by 
heavy grunts of effort—then 
Bill’s voice. 

“What the blazes is holding 
it? Come on, Chichester, and 
put your back into it!” 

Chichester’s back, ample as 
it would seem, had no appreci- 
able effect on the situation. 

“You ought to go and help 
them, Sinclair,” said my wife 
with that readiness to offer a 
vicarious sacrifice that is so 
characteristic of wives. 

I said I would wait till I 
was asked. I had not to wait 
long. 

I took my turn at the warm 
handle-bar of the windlass, and 
grunted and strove as strenu- 
ously as my predecessors. The 
sun poured down in undesired 
geniality, the mainsail lurched 
and flapped; the boom tugged 
at its tether; the water jab- 
bered and gurgled past the 
bows. 

“T think we’re in the con- 
sommé!” remarked Bill, put- 
ting his hands in his pockets. 

“Here,” said Lord Derry- 
clare, with a very red face; 
*‘confound her! we'll sail her 
off it!” 

Chichester sat down in a 
deck-chair as remote as pos- 
sible from his kind, and once 
again consulted his watch. 
Bill took the tiller; ropes were 
hauled, slacked, made fast; 
the boom awoke to devastat- 
ing life; the Sheila swung, 
tilted over to the breeze, and 
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made a rush for freedom. The 
rush ended in a jerk, the 
anchor remained immovable, 
and the process was repeated 
in the opposite direction, with 
a@ vigour that restored Chi- 
chester abruptly to the bosom 
of society—in point of fact, my 
bosom. He said nothing, or 
at least nothing to signify, as 
I assisted him to rise, but I 
felt as if I were handling a 
live shell. 

During the succeeding quar- 
ter of an hour the Sheila, so 
it seemed to my untutored 
mind, continued to sail in 
tangents towards all the points 
of the compass, and at the end 
of each tangent was brought 
up with an uncompromising 
negative from the anchor. By 
that time my invariable yacht- 
headache was established, and 
all the other men in the ship 
were advancing, at a varying 
rate of progress, into a frame 
of mind that precluded human 
intercourse, and was entirely 
removed from perceiving any 
humour in the situation. 

Through all these affairs the 
sound of conversation ascended 
steadily through the main- 
hatch. Lady Derryclare and 
my wife were playing Patience 
in the cabin, and were at the 
same time discussing intricate 
matters in connection with Dis- 
trict Nurses, with that strange 
power of doing one thing and 
talking about another that I 
have often notieed in women. 
It was at about this period that 
the small, rat-like head of 
Bill’s kitchen-maid, Jimmy, 
appeared at the fore -hateh 
(accompanied by a reek of such 


potency that I immediately 
assigned it to the pig’s face), 
and made the suggestion about 
the Congested Diver. That the 
Diver, however congested, was 
a public official, engaged at 
the moment in laying the 
foundations of the Eyries Pier, 
did not, this, being Ireland, 
complicate the situation. The 
punt, with Bill, hot and taci- 
turn, in the stern, sprang forth 
on her errand, smashing and 
bouncing through the sharp- 
ened edges of the little waves. 
As I faced that dainty and 
appetising breeze, I felt the 
first pang of the same hunger 
that was, I knew, already 
gnawing Chichester like a 
wolf. 

“We must have fouled some 
old moorings,” said Derryclare, 
coming up from the cabin, 
with a large slice of bread and 
honey in his hand, and an equan- 
imity somewhat restored by a 
working solution of the pro- 
blem. “Damn nuisance, but 
it can’t be helped. Better get 
something to eat, Chichester ; 
you won't get to Ecoclestown 
before three o’clock at the 
best.” 

“No, thank you,” said Chi- 
chester, without raising his 
eyes from the four-day -old 
paper that he was affecting 
to read. 

I strolled discreetly away, 
and again looked down through 
the skylight into the cabin. 
The ladies were no longer 
there, and, in defiance of all 
nautical regulations, a spirit- 
lamp with a kettle upon it 
was burning on the table, a 
sufficient indieation to a per- 
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them formed a pleasing sub- 
ject for meditation. 
“There’s the ha’past one 


son of my experience that 
Philippa and Lady Derryclare 
had abandoned hope of the 
Ecclestown lunch and were 
making tea. The prospect of 
something to eat, of any de- 
scription, was not unpleasing ; 
in the meantime I took the 
field - glasses, and went for- 
ward to follow, pessimistically, 
the progress of the punt in its 
search for the Diver. 

There was no one on the 
pier. Bill landed, went up the 
beach, and was lost to sight in 
the yard of the public-house. 

“Tt must be he’s at his 
dinner,’ said Jimmy at my 
elbow, descrying these move- 
ments with a vision that ap- 
peared to be equal to mine 
plus the field- glasses, There 
was an interval, during which 
I transferred my attention to 
Kcclestown; its white hotel 
basked in sunshiue, settled 
and balmy, as of the land of 
Beulah, Its comfortable aspect 
suggested roast chicken, ting- 
ling glasses of beer, even of 
champagne. <A torpedo- boat, 
with a thread of smoke coming 
quietly from its foremost fun- 
nel, lay in front of the hotel. 
It seemed as though it were 
enjoying an after -luncheon 
cigarette. 

“They’re coming out now!” 
said Jimmy, with excitement ; 
“it must be they were within 
in the house looking at the 
motor.” 

I turned the field-glasses on 
Eyries; a fair proportion of its 
population was emerging from 
the yard of the publio-house, 
and the length to which their 
scientific interest had carried 


mail-car coming in,” said 
Jimmy ; “it’s likely he'll wait 
for the letters now.” 

The mirage of the Eccles- 
town lunch here melted away, 
as far as I was concerned, and 
with a resignation perfected in 
many Petty Sessions courts, I 
turned my appetite to humbler 
issues. To those who have 
breakfasted at eight, and have 
motored over thirty miles of 
moorland, tea and sardines at 
two o’clock are a mere affair 
of outposts, that leave the 
heart of the position untouched. 
Yet a temporary glow of 
achievement may be attained 
by their means, and the news 
brought back by Bill, eoupled 
with a fresh loaf, that the 
Diver was coming at once, 
flattered the hope that the 
game was still alive. Bill had 
also brought a telegram for 
Chichester. 

“Who has the nerve to tell 
Mr Chichester that there's 
something to eat here?” said 
Lady Derryclare, minutely 
examining the butter. 

“Philippa is obviously in- 
dicated,” I said malignly. 
“She is the Friend of his 
Youth!” 

“You're all odious,” said 
Philippa, sliding from beneath 
the flap of the table with the 
light of the lion-tamer in her 
eye. 

What transpired between her 
and the lion we shall never 
know. She returned almost 
immediately, with a heightened 
colour, and the irrelevant in- 
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formation that the Diver had 
come on board. The news had 
the lifting power of a high 
explosive. We burst from the 
cabin, and went on deck as one 
man, with the exception of my 
wife, who, with a forethought 
that did her credit, turned 
back to improvise a cosy for 
the teapot. 

The Diver was a large per- 
son, of few words, with a 
lowering brow and a heavy 
moustache, He did not mini- 
mise the greatness of his con- 
descension in coming aboard the 
yacht ; he listened gloomily to 
the explanations of Lord Derry- 
clare. At the conclusion of the 
narrative he moved in silence 
to the bows and surveyed the 
situation. His boat, contain- 
ing the apparatus of his trade, 
was alongside; a stalwart 
underling, clad in a brown 
jersey, sat in the bows; in 
the stern was enthroned the 
helmet, goggling upon us like 
a decapitated motorist. It im- 
parted a thrill that I had not 
experienced since I read Jules 
Verne at school. 

“Here, Jeremiah!” said the 
Diver. 

The satellite came on deck 
with the single sinuous move- 
ment of a salmon. 

The Diver motioned him to 
the windlass. “We'll take a 
turn at this first,” he said. 

They took each a handle, 
they bent to their task, and 
the anchor rose at their sum- 
mons like a hot knife out of 
butter. 

Every man present, with the 
exception of the Diver and the 
satellite, made the simple de- 


claration that he was damned, 
and it was in the period of 
paralysis following on this that 
a fresh ingredient was added 
to the situation. 

A giant voice filled the air, 
and in a windy bellow came 
the words— 

** Nice lot you are!” 

We faced about and saw 
“Ronnie's torpedo - boat” ex- 
ecuting a sweeping curve in 
the mouth of Eyries Harbour. 

“ Couldn’t wait any longer!” 
proceeded the voice of the 
Megaphone. ‘“ We've got to 
pick up the others outside. 
Thanks awfully for luncheon ! 
Top-hole !” 

Torpedo Boat No. 1000 com- 
pleted the curve and headed 
for the open sea, with a white 
mane of water rising above her 
bows. There was something 
else white fluttering at the 
stern. I put up the field- 
glasses, and with their aid 
perceived upon the deck a 
party of four ladies, one of 
whom was waving a large 
pocket - handkerchief. The 
glasses were here taken out 
of my hand by Chichester, but 
not before I had identified the 
Flapper. 

What Chichester said of 
Ronnie was heard only by me, 
and possibly by Jimmy, who 
did not count. I think it may 
have saved his life, being akin 
to opening a vein. That I was 
the sole recipient of these con- 
fidences was perhaps due to 
the fact that the Sheila, so 
swiftly and amazingly un- 
tethered, here began to fall 
away to leeward, with all the 
wilful helplessness of her kind, 
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and instant and general confu- 
sion was the result. There 
were a few moments during 
which ropes, spars, and human 
beings pursued me wherever I 
went. Then I heard Lord 
Derryclare’s voice— “Let go 
that anchor again.” 

The sliding rattle of the 
chain followed, the anchor 
plunged; the status quo was 
re-established. 

Chichester went ashore with 
the Diver to catch the out- 
going mail-car. The telegram 
that had arrived with Bill was 
brought into action flagrantly, 
and was as flagrantly ac- 
cepted. (It was found, sub- 
sequently, on his cabin floor, 
and was to the effect that the 
cartridges had been forwarded 
as directed.) The farewells 
were made, the parting regrets 
very creditably accomplished, 


and we stood on the deck and 
saw him go, with his suit-case, 
his rods, his gun-case, heaped 
imposingly in the bow, his rug, 
and his coats, the greater and 
the less, piled beside him in the 
stern, 

The wind had freshened ; the 
Diver and Jeremiah drove the 
boat into it with a will, and 
the heavy oars struck spray 
off the crests of the waves. 
We saw Chichester draw forth 
the greater coat, and stand up 
and put it on. The boat 
lurched, and he sat down ab- 
ruptly, only to start to ‘his 
feet again as if he had been 
stung by a wasp. He thrust 
his hand into the pocket, and 
Philippa clutched my arm. 

“Could it have been into 
the pocket of his coat that 
I put the teapot——?” she 
breathed. 
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THE REAL OLD VIRGINIA. 


IN all current literature there 
is nothing more remarkable 
than the way in which writers 
have unconsciously conspired 
to over-idealise Virginia, both 
in its colonial and in its later 
period. Within all present 
memory the name has had a 
vaguely pleasant ring in Eng- 
lish ears, due partly perhaps to 
its mellifiluous sound and partly 
to the Christy Minstrel school 
of verse. Judging from con- 
temporary print, I do not think 
that the British public of the 
early nineteenth century re- 
garded the Virginian as other 
than a rather pestilent quasi- 
democrat and slave-driver, and 
as representing that half of 
the United States most hostile 
to England, which last was 
true! Since the Civil War, 
however, the Briton, with any 
ideas on the subject at all, sees 
it dimly in its past as a 
country occupied wholly by 
land-owning slave-holders, re- 
sembling country gentlemen 
as he understands the type, 
living sumptuously as he under- 
stands the term, and inhabit- 
img mansions for which English 
country-houses no doubt rise in 
his mind as models. If this 
be otherwise, it is not the fault 
of a whole army of modern 
scribes. He has perhaps heard, 
too, that this particular com- 
munity were more like English 
folk than ether Americans. 

It may be said at once that 
there is a certain substratum 
of truth in this on the whole 
extremely misleading picture— 
& picture painted and perpetu- 
ated by uncritical and emotional 





writers, who have almost in- 
evitably laboured under one 
of two disqualifications. For 
either they have not known 
Virginia in or near the slavery 
period, or else they have been 
themselves natives of that de- 
lectable country, and, as such, 
have almost certainly known 
no other rural life and write 
without any sense of perspec- 
tive or any standard for those 
comparisons that they are of 
set purpose continually invit- 
ing. The provincialism of the 
old Virginian was colossal. 
He was one of a community 
numbering under a_ million 
whites, and scarcely ever had a 
glimpse of any social life but 
his own er that of neighbour- 
ing slave States, which were 
a mere reflection of Virginia, 
with distinctions that matter 
nothing here, just as individ- 
ual exceptions matter nothing. 
What is more, I do not think 
he often felt much desire fer 
such experience. He was abso- 
lutely and complacently self- 
satisfied, regarding all things 
Virginian through a strong 
glass, though not always per- 
haps quite unconsciously, some- 
times even with the suspicion 
of a wink in his eye. But you 
had to know him very well to 
detect that wink. From this 
stay-at-home self-satisfied but 
genial and pleasant society 
were evolved many curious 
beliefs that the sentimental 
outside writer has taken seri- 
ously, or at any rate accepted 
as splendid copy for the Ameri- 
can book-market, and perpetu- 
ated wholesale. Among them 
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was a stout faith that the 
better class were in the main 
descended from “the British 
aristocracy,” while the Yankees 
were of comparatively low 
origin. American historians 
of discrimination have long ago 
shown that im this respect 
there was very little to choose 
between New England and 
Virginia, a verdict that the 
least acquaintance with Eng- 
lish social history of the seven- 
teenth century would assuredly 
confirm. Both were essentially 
of middle-class origin, with that 
sprinkling of younger sons that 
have gone so freely to every 
British colony from that day 
to this. The latter-day Vir- 
ginian, too, being rather a 
sentimental and eminently 
sanguine person, and in his 
past more out of touch with 
the aetualities of English life 
than almost any of our over-sea 
offspring, vastly overrates the 
social importance of the third 
or fourth son of a full-quivered 
Jacobean or early Georgian 
squire in those days of large 
families and small properties. 
The shadowy ancestor assumes 
in the trans-Atlantic retrospect 
a “patrician” (that is the 
favourite epithet) significanee 
which would surprise the shade 
of that young adventurer, 
whose brothers, apprenticed 
to city tradesmen, country 
attorneys, or even local shop- 
keepers at home, were doubtless 
at the time considered much 
more fortunate. 

Then there is the Cavalier, 
who capers high in _ the 
Virginia story. Emigration 
to Virginia was beyond doubt 
quite lively after the Civil 
War. Men of all classes, 


either ruined, out of employ- 
ment, unsettled by soldiering 
or misliking a Puritan régime, 
sailed for the chief non -sec- 
tarian mainland colony as 
they also sailed for Barbadoes. 
Most of those, however, with 
prospects or influence at home 
seem to have returned from 
Virginia at the Restoration. 
All England had then fought, 
sympathised, or suffered with 
either King or Parliament. 
Why certain characteristics of 
the Virginians should be at- 
tributed to “cavalier blood,” 
instead of to climate, cireum- 
stanoes, and the institution of 
slavery, because some remote 
ancestor, captain, sergeant, or 
private fought on the King’s 
side in England, one may well 
ask! Ido not know whether 
it was the recrudescence of the 
cavalier that originated the 
bombastic and grandiloquent 
phraseology which broke out 
in Southern journalism and 
oratory somewhere, I think, 
about 1840. For then all of 
a sudden the peaceable home- 
staying, agriculturally-minded 
planters of Virginia became 
its “chivalry,” the local poli- 
tician a Cicero or a Demos- 
thenes, the grower of tobaceo 
a “knightly” or “baronial” 
person, “high toned, courtly 
and cultured”; the ladies, all 
“matchless, peerless, and 
queenlike.” This cult long 
survived the war, and lingers 
even still in all its grotesque 
absurdity. The late Moncure 
Conway, born and bred in the 
best social circle in Virginia, 
told me himself—as he has 
indeed recorded in his auto- 
biography —that there was 
none of this “rubbish” when 
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he was a boy. Any amount 
of heroics would have been 
justified by the indomitable 
conduct of the ragged infantry 
of Virginia in the late Civil 
War. But this adoption of 
‘Family Herald’ metaphor had 
nothing to do with the war; 
nor again is there any trace 
of it in earlier nineteenth cen- 
tury publications. It became, 
however, an overmastering 
provincial characteristic, and 
deeply tinges Virginia litera- 
ture and books about Virginia 
to this day. Why an unad- 
venturous, easy - going, peace- 
able society of gentlemen far- 
mers, who neither roystered 
nor rode hard, nor drank nor 
fought duels as all these things 
are usually understood, nor 
yet engaged in even the 
mildest of outside adventures, 
should have been fitted with 
such a medieval vocabulary, 
who shall say? In the hottest 
of the duelling period the Vir- 
ginians fought few duels. 
Their mode of life was not 
provocative of quarrelling, and 
there was no military atmos- 
phere. They neither travelled 
to speak of, nor often enter- 
tained outsiders, for there were 
few or none to entertain. But 
they visited each other and 
danced with much energy, and 
went annually to the mineral 
springs, where they met and 
danced with all their friends 
again. In partial extenua- 
tion, if any be needed, of this 
devotion to their native soil, 
it may be urged that they 
were all in effect farmers, and 
whether the labour be black 
or white, free or servile, agri- 
culture is the most enchaining 
of all professions. Some were 
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lawyers, doctors, and poli- 
ticians, but they were nearly 
all farmers too. There were 
scarcely any people leading 
detached lives on fixed in. 
comes ; they were all seriously 
occupied, if in a leisurely way. 

In colonial times the in- 
vincible objection of the Vir- 
ginian to leave home was more 
painfully illustrated in the 
seven years’ struggle between 
England and France for the 
dominion of North America. 
Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut enrolled nearly twenty thou- 
sand men in aid of the Mother 
Country—small farmers, fisher- 
men, and mechanics, whose 
absence from home was severely 
felt. Virginia, then the strong- 
est of the colonies, grudgingly 
supplied out of a white popula- 
tion of 170,000 two or three 
weak battalions composed of 
“poor whites,” or indentured 
servants who enlisted for the 
pay, and Scoto-Irish moun- 
taineers. Then, one would 
have thought, was the chance 
for the numerous sons of a 
landed gentry and yeomanry, 
who could easily be spared and 
could all ride and shoot, to 
seek adventure and distinction, 
to say nothing of the great 
need of men. The fate of 
North America, including Vir- 
ginia, hung for long in the 
balance. The latter’s Western 
and Indian frontier, though 
remote from the planting 
regions, was for two years a 
scene of fire and massacre. 
But the gentry class did not 
supply nearly enough officers 
even for this trifling force, a 
large moiety being made up of 
persons whom poor Braddock 
with justice called opprobrious 
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names, and Washington, who 
cursed the apathy of his own 
fellow - colonists as loudly as 
any man, strongly objected 
even to consort with! Besides 
some dozen or so commissioned 
officers, I do not think another 
soore of individuals out of its 
whole upper class lifted a 
finger to help the Mother 
Country, and incidentally them- 
selves, during the whole war. 
Could individual or political 
apathy go much further? Such 
chance of mere military ad- 
venture for its own sake has 
rarely been offered to a civil 
community so well equipped 
to seize it and second to none 
in inherent bravery. This is 
ancient history, and is perhaps 
relevant only because we are 
nowadays se often presented 
with pictures of the Southern 
colonies at that period painted 
in colours that suggest the 
writers’ redundant fancy rather 
than a sober reading of fact. 
How well one always knows 
what is coming before the page 
is turned! The “knightly” 
and “courtly” men, _ the 
“stately” and “gracious dames,” 
the jingling swords, the powder 
patches and perukes, ruffles, 
silver shoe-buckles and all the 
rest of it curveting in a 
“baronial hall,” But we are 
never told that all this time a 
great struggle is going on in 
the forests and on the lakes to 
decide whether or no the King 
of France is in future to hold 
the Virginians among others 
in the hollow of his hand. If 
the rest of the country had 
followed their example, North 
America would have been 
under French domination, and 
no people would have had 


greater cause to hold that 


as a calamity than the Vir- 


ginians themselves. Several 
English travellers penetrated 
Virginia at or just after this 
period and visited about among 
the planters. Their books are 
interesting reading to any one 
familiar with the country. But 
they would surprise those who 
have fallen under the spell of the 
“ Historical Novel,” just as most 
books dealing with Southern 
life in the next century, artistic 
or trashy, amuse the exceed- 
ingly few strangers who really 
knew it. Writers by the score, 
who had no personal know- 
ledge of the old life, and to 
whom historic accuracy is 
nothing, have perpetuated 
this picturesque fiction. It is 
splendid “copy,” and as a foil 
to the rural North, which from 
this point of view was almost 
a dead level of small working 
farmers, has been idealised for 
all it is worth. Virginians 
themselves, with a harmless 
but notorious weakness for 
posing as socially superior to 
other Americans, have con- 
tributed not unnaturally to all 
this make-believe of a “sump- 
tuous aristocratic past.” I 
really think, too, they have 
been more than half honest 
and generally quite ingenuous 
in their faith. For those 
who belonged to the slavery 
epoch were, from circumstances, 
unacquainted with other coun- 
tries, while later generations 
merely echo at second - hand 
what is so flattering to their 
vanity. All this is thoroughly 
understood by well-equipped 
Americans familiar with the 
social and material condition of 
their country in the recent or 
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remoter past, and it is frequently 
designated “The Great Myth.” 
But it will never die. Too 
many people are interested, 
honestly or by make-believe, 
in perpetuating it, and those 
who know better, even if it 
interested them, are dying out. 
Snobbery is the privilege of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race, 
and this is a naive and mild 
form of it, and, furthermore, is 
corporate, not individualistic. 
Yet it is something, for women 
particularly, in their respective 
social circles, whether in city 
or small town, east or west, 
in the United States, to claim 
descent from “an old Virginia 
family,” and more than hint 
at “a stately mansion, vast 
estate, and innumerable slaves.” 
More than likely the grand- 
father was a decent small 
farmer with ten negroes! I 
have myself witnessed many 
such absurdities. For prae- 
tically no one in New York, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, or 
Chicago would be any the 
wiser; moreover, the claim not 
merely pleases the claimant, 
but others, so why not? And 
it really is almost a social 
asset in any uncritical com- 
pany in the U.S., such is the 
glamour woven about Vir- 
ginia, started so successfully, 
if quite artlessly, by Virginians 
themselves. 

And now, what after all 
was this old Virginia soviety 
like, when the war broke out 
in 1861 which virtually de- 
stroyed it? A society of which 
no single writer who ever saw 
it with an outside eye has ever 
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left anything approaching an 
intimate picture. And this for 
the simple reason that few 
strangers of any kind ever had 
a sufficiently prolonged oppor- 
tunity.1 The war, to be sure, 
was over and the slaves freed 
when I first knew Virginia. 
But a distinct majority of the 
old slave-owners were still in 
situ, and the bulk of the 
negroes still in or about their 
old haunts. For the war had 
only done physical injury to 
certain portions of the State; 
and even as regards these there 
was probably no civilised 
country in which war’s ravage 
would effect less serious super- 
ficial damage. For ten years 
I lived upon intimate terms 
among people, many hardly 
yet of middle age, men and 
women, who had quite recently 
been actual slave-owners in 
varying degree. They were 
dwelling in the same houses, 
amid the same furniture, think- 
ing the same thoughts, recog- 
nising the same standards, and 
doing the same things in every- 
thing that matters here, as in 
that glorious period. Indeed 
they were often surrounded by 
most of the same negroes. The 
economic situation had altered, 
and simple easy comfort, liable, 
however, even then to anxieties, 
when more negroes, including 
old folks and children, had to 
be supported than a limited 
area of generally poor land 
warranted, had given way to a 
closer economy with selected 
paid labour. The Virginians 
were frank and free talkers. 
The war and the rosy period 









of Southern phraseology. 





1 ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was laid in Kentucky, then a practically new virgin 
State, though called “old” by a polite fiction, which in itself is no bad example 
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before it, then quite recent, was 
naturally the burden of nearly 
all their conversation. The 
latter became of course as an 
open book to any one thus 
situated; the value and pro- 
duce of land, in any case, was 
an intimate part of one’s own 
life, and the former price of 
negroes a matter of every-day 
reminiscence and knowledge, 
Besides this long soaking in 
the social and economic atmo- 
sphere of Virginia—and I may 
add no small measure of enjoy- 
ment derived from the many 
both quaint and interesting 
characters then to be found 
there,—a natural instinct for 
topography and local history 
was always strong within me. 
And this was easily gratified 
by a good deal of, otherwise 
necessary, long-distance travel- 
ling in various parts-of that 
easy-going hospitable country. 
A capacity for suffering rem- 
iniscent veterans more than 
gladly was a necessary quality 
to a complete enjoyment and 
appreciation of the old Do- 
minion, and this a beneficent 
nature had endowed me with. 
There is a very small hand- 
ful of discriminating English- 
men still living who enjoyed 
much the same opportunities 
through the same period, and 
to a man they still recall them 
with delight. Historically and 
socially, the Virginians of the 
older, and principal slave-hold- 
ing portion of the State, were 
interesting as being mainly the 
descendants of English folk 


who had come out during the 
seventeenth century and thence- 
forward been practically cut 
off from any effective personal 
association with the Mother 
Country, while cultivating 
none with their Northern 
neighbours. In certain senses 
an old English tradition re- 
mained strong within them. 
Something of the atmosphere 
of late seventeenth - century 
England survived the violent 
democratising reaction of the 
Revolutionary War. But no 
over-sea English-speaking com- 
munity in the world were so 
individually out of touch with 
the realities of later English 
life. Indeed a more provincial 
people for their status and 
education surely never existed. 
For generations, unlike other 
Americans and still more West 
Indians, Virginians had virtu- 
ally never touched English 
social life, and had rarely even 
crossed the ocean as tourists.’ 
They had seldom in any inti- 
mate sense visited the Northern 
cities, where life was by com- 
parison almost cosmopolitan 
and when they did so, rarely 
understood the people. This was 
not, as in their simplicity they 
often believed, because their fel- 
low-citizens in the North were 
a peculiar people, but largely 
from the simple fact that they 
were confronted by men and 
women of the outer and modern 
world with its brisk, and to 
them, offhand manners, and 
thorough, precise mode of life. 
Their own mixture of formality 





' Col. Byrd of Westover figures in almost every purview of eighteenth-century 
colonial Virginia as a planter who saw something of London society, as if to mark 
time, though not with that intention, as a solitary exception. He is a great social 
character in Virginian lore, partly on this account. But I can find no mention of 
him, nor of any Virginian, in English eighteenth-century gossip. 
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and simplicity, with certain 
eonventions of demeanour, long 
vanished elsewhere, was chilled 
by the shock, and I speak out 
of their own lips. Their first 
experience after the war with 
English gentlefolks, which in 
some parts was intimate and 
considerable, for many settled 
in Virginia, was very much the 
same, The Virginians at that 
period “hated Yankees,” and 
were prepared to like the 
others, but for a long time 
they couldn’t understand our 
people at all, despite the many 
friendships and intimacies which 
afterwards ripened, nor is this 
in the least surprising. 

Domestic and rural life 
had not vastly altered in the 
Old Dominion between Queen 
Anne’s demise and the Civil 
War of 1861, and not a whiff 
from the outer world, unless 
the brief ravage of Cornwallis’s 
armies may be accounted such, 
had reached them. This, in- 
deed, is what made the Virgin- 
ian so interesting, so simple in 
many ways, and so pathetically 
convinced among other things 
that his country life materially 
approximated to that of “the 
English aristocracy.” His local 
papers, mostly, to be sure, poor 
rags, told him so every day. 
Little books, locally published 
by ingenuous natives, some of 
which I possess, babble in a 
queer dreamland of “nabobs,” 
“ baronial halls,” “stately man- 
sions,” and “vast estates,” the 
phantoms of a redundant fancy 
and an isolated society. 

All light literature and most 
history books convey an im- 
pression that the slave-owners 
of the Southern States, like 
those of the West Indies, were 


a small caste owning swarms 
of slaves. Now there were 
50,000 in Virginia, and one 
half of them owned less than 
five apiece, say one family, 
Only 114 had a hundred and 
upwards, and a_ hundred 
negroes of all ages represented 
at the most £10,000. Land 
was always very cheap for an 
old country, being abundant 
and usually very poor, either 
naturally so, or worked out to 
a sterility inconceivable to 
those who have never tested 
it. As security, slaves were 
always taken in preference to 
land, being readily saleable in 
the cotton States. Very few 
people indeed had an estate 
worth over £10,000 freehold, 
the value that is to say of an 
outlying 400-acre farm at that 
time on an average English 
estate, and the equivalent of 
the annual income of scores of 
West India families which 
sometimes owned from two 
to four thousand negroes! 
The former, under the magic 
touch of the Southern literary 
cult, is “a princely estate.” 
What, then, of the others? 
The old West Indian again 
was a man of the world, wined 
and dined perpetually with 
ships and regiments, and was 
constantly in England. His 
daughters, as we all know, 
were often in the London mar- 
riage market, sufficiently well 
endowed to prop up a tottering 
peerage or redeem a great estate. 
South Carolina was the only 
American Slave State that 
faintly approached the old West 
Indian scale in these respects. 
There had never been any- 
thing like this in Virginia. 
The planters or landowners, 
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judged by any other standard, 
were in fact quite poor men. 
As there was no other industry, 
and everybody lived by farm- 
ing, for the most part, poor 
land, it was only this simple 
standard combined with a cer- 
tain rude comfort owing to an 
abundance of fixed labour in- 
doors and out (too much in- 
deed), that made possible the 
happy and tolerably care-free 
lives the Virginians led. Con- 
trary to the accepted super- 
stition, there were no large 
houses in Virginia. Compared 
to the little New England 
farmhouses, it is true the 
better-class Virginia ‘ man- 
sion” was capacious. It is in 
relation to these, no doubt, 
that half-consciously American 
writers judge the others, and use 
terms quite misleading to out- 
siders. Any one may run out 
of Washington to-day and in a 
few hours see for themselves 
the whilome houses of the prin- 
cipal families of Virginia on 
the banks of the James or 
elsewhere, either falling to 
decay in the hands of common 
farmers, or furbished up out 
of recognition as the summer 
homes of prosperous North- 
erners. Four or five of these, 
such as Westover, the Bran- 
dons, or Rosewell, have done 
steady duty in books and 
magazines as show types ever 
since the war, for the simple 
reason that they are the best. 
They are plain, square, or 
oblong structures in more or 
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less Georgian style. Their di- 
mensions are those of a small 
manor-house in England, or of 
such Georgian houses as one 
so often finds at the edge of 
a country town inhabited by 
& prosperous solicitor. There 
were not six in the State that 
if dropped down in England a 
squire of £2000 a-year would 
net have remodelled and added 
to at once. But to the faithful 
and the simple, much less con- 
spieuous ones even than these 
are still “princely mansions,” 
frequently “baronial halls,” 
and their former owners with 
twenty log cabins of negroes 
and 1500 acres of land worth 
before the war £10,000! are 
“nabobs,” and sometimes 
“barons,” on the strength of 
it. It is both wonderful, nay 
pitiful, this cult of balderdash. 
For it was the unconscious but 
well-bred simplicity, content 
with what might be called the 
homespun life, and quite in- 
nocent of half the require- 
ments and superfluities of the 
well-to-do in the outer world, 
that made the charm of Vir- 
ginia and of its people. 

The social fabric into which 
the Commonwealth had crystal- 
lised by 1861 virtually consisted 
of two distinct classes of slave- 
owing landowners with a lower 
ruck of “mean whites.” The 
upper stratum could not strictly 
be styled a caste. It resulted 
rather from the ordinary laws 
of human intercourse and social 
development, and was made up 





1 Regarding land values in the time of Washington, who was himself probably 
the wealthiest man in Virginia, General Gates, towards the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, writes from Hanover County, that of Patrick Henry, and a good 


central situation, to a friend (Gen. Charles Lee, I think, after his disgrace). 


He 


recommends him to buy an adjoining estate to his own, with everything on it con- 
ducive to a happy country life. The acreage is a thousand and odd acres, the 


price £1000. 
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of those families, not neces- 
sarily always the best endowed, 
and frequently descended from 
common farmers, who had the 
manners, education, and habit 
of gentle-folk. Some of these 
stocks hailed from the Colonial 
days, when there actually were 
many families of outstanding 
substance in land and social 
influence, strengthened by the 
existence of a royal governor, 
and an atmosphere not yet 
impregnated with republican 
notions and measures. Many 
of these last, however, took the 
loyalist side in the Revolution- 
ary War anddisappeared ; others 
remained as leaders, or at least 
as of social weight till the break- 
up in 1861-65. 

These whose names are quite 
familiar are the only genuine 
“‘old families.” Moreover Jeffer- 
son, who rose into this class 
by talents and marriage, de- 
stroyed primogeniture, and so 
split up such really large estates 
as then existed. This measure, 
together with the rapid in- 
crease of the slave population, 
brought a whole horde of yeo- 
men families to the status and 
habits of small gentry and into 
the ranks of what at the time 
of the late civil war had come 
to be known and recognised 
(save privately by a few) as 
“old families,” regardless of the 
ordinary meaning of such desig- 
nation. A large majority of 
the “old families” at this date, 
1861, were, in reality, quite 
late arrivals in this particular 
sense. But local genealogy 
and history, though the former 
was much prattled of, were of 
an incredibly loose descrip- 
tion in Virginia. I could fill 
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a chapter with the amazing, 
almost pathetic absurdities as 
regards gorgeous ancestry I 
have heard uttered by unso- 
phisticated souls who were 
often vague even about their 
own great - grandfather, and 
to whom England was not 
very much more than a geo- 
graphical expression. The fact 
was that the country gentry 
class, regardless of all dates of 
social “arrival,” had solidified 
into a community enjoying 
practical equality of recognition 
among themselves. There had 
been and still were a few real 
old families, and I could write 
most of their names down here 
in three lines. But the whole 
class had now become “old 
family,” a mere phrase that 
could rarely be pressed to its 
logical definition. Under the 
glamour of the past, as the 
war receded in memory the 
phrase waxed in significance, 
and the artless vanity of 
many, who were not even 
of this liberal interpretation, 
carried the claim into various 
parts of America. The num- 
ber of people now in that 
country who are descended 
from “an old Virginia family ” 
must be getting into millions. 
It is, of course, of no conse- 
quence, and modern Americans 
generally, who know nothing 
about the real Old Virginia, 
I think, rather like it. I sus- 
pect that the legends of before- 
the-war splendour have grown 
steadily both in and out of 
Virginia, though the “baronial 
halls” and “princely mansions” 
still standing bear pathetic 
evidence to its absurdities. 
Of the fifty and odd small 
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counties east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, that chiefly con- 
tained the Slaveocracy of the 
State, a few had some twenty 
or thirty families (largely inter- 
related) of gentle-folk, more of 
them a dozen, others again but 
two or three. A majority of 
slave-owning landowners in all 
counties were mere plain yeo- 
men of common education and 
habit, living, however, the 
same life as the others, but 
on a rougher scale, and mixing 
only with their own sort. The 
dividing line was constantly 
erossed and very naturally so— 
indeed it wasn’t very sharp in a 
European sense. They didn’t 
allude to each other as “gentry” 
or the other thing—all that 
was killed in 1776-82—but used 
round -about, non - committal 
terms, such as “plain people” 
as opposed to “ good family” 
or “good people.” This, in 
short, was the real meaning 
of “good family,” grand as it 
sounds in the retrospect. 

The average Virginia gentle- 
man lived in a plain brick 
house of eight or ten rather 
bare rooms, on an estate or 
plantation of say a thousand 
acres. A fourth of this would 
be in timber, old forest or 
second-growth scrub, of only do- 
mestic value; another quarter 
would be quite sterile, either 
naturally so, or worked out 
and rent into deep gullies by 
storms, or covered with worth- 
less broom - sedge, briars, and 
sassafras brush. Of the re- 
maining half a portion would 
be river bottom, kept fairly 
rich by periodical floods, and 
the balance low upland of 
varying and tolerable fertility, 
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badly farmed, and producing 
from six to twenty bushels of 
wheat, with the same propor- 
tion of oats per acre, though 
fair erops of clover and maize. 
The limited bottom-land was 
more productive. A _ little 
wheat was available for market. 
The rest of the grain went to 
“bread” the plantation. To- 
bacco produced the money 
income, and being an intensive 
crop would have been repre- 
sented here by fifty acres. 
Sixty negroes of all ages, a 
fair allowance for such a pro- 
prietor, would mean a dozen 
adult male and a few female 
field-hands, with some odd boys. 
The above-stated acreage of 
tobacco would have required 
that number, while the gross 
market value of the crop, a 
very fluctuating one, would 
have ranged from £400 to 
£1200. Live stock in the 
greater slave-owning districts, 
with rare exceptions, amounted 
to nothing. Grass grew on 
pastures either not at all or 
with difficulty. A few scrub 
cattle and sheep of an inferior 
kind, with good hogs, however, 
served the needs of the planta- 
tion. Horses did well, and 
were bred for driving, riding, 
and farm work, though sub- 
sidised by imported mules. 
This in round figures expresses 
the material condition and 
equipment of the average 
better-class Virginian in the 
idealised slavery period. There 
was occasionally an outside 
source of income, but then 
again there was more often 
a mortgage, so this asset 
need not be considered. There 
were some, of course, of greater 
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substance, but far mere were 
less well endowed than these 
figures represent ; and I rigidly 
exclude here the yeoman class, 
who numerically were ten 
times as large and frequently 
as well off. In short, the in- 
comes of the Virginia upper 
class in the ’fifties would 
have assimilated to those of 
the larger sort of British 
tenant-farmer of the same 
period, their very antithesis 
in farming methods. Three- 
fourths of them did not live 
so well, nor yet in such well- 
equipped homes, as the great 
tenantry of, say, North Lin- 
colnshire, Norfolk, and the 
Lothians. 

Yet the Virginians enter- 
tained one another wholesale 
in simple, uncritical fashion. 
Nobody demanded much beyond 
what the plantation produced. 
The Virginia palate was quite 
elementary. Liquor, except a 
little rye whisky or madeira, 
was not domestically used. 
There was no fast life in 
private houses. Dinner was 
at midday, or soon after, with 
pitchers of milk and butter- 
milk on the table. Most of 
the gentlemen before the war 
did not own dress suits. The 
“swallow tail” was rarely then 
in evidence even at balls, and 
there were no formal evening 
dinner-parties. 

Visitors cheerfully packed 
themselves three or four into 
a@ room if necessary, or in 
greater emergencies lay on 
mattresses in any convenient 
spot when a house overflowed, 
which it very easily and very 
often did. The ladies were 
equally hospitable to their own 
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sex. Men, even of the highest 
type, I regret to say, chewed 
tobacco persistently. Tubs 
were not a conspicuous feature, 
In fact, as regards nearly all 
the more fastidious require- 
ments of the higher class male 
in other English - speaking 
communities, the Virginian 
was quite unexacting. Male 
fashions in dress scarely pene- 
trated the country. It was 
either the frankly careless attire 
of the plantation or the archaic 
suit of broadcloth and white 
shirt front for better occasions. 
Manners were charming and 
hearts were kind. There was 
no room for snobbery. The 
little vanities and misconcep- 
tions before alluded to, due to 
ignorance of the outer world, 
were corporate ones, and had 
no internal significance. The 
ladies got the world’s fashions 
sooner or later, and wore them . 
creditably. They were bright 
and pleasant talkers, and ex- 
traordinarily free from envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness. 
I do not think the most unat- 
tractive and ill-equipped of 
any company were ever made 
to feel their inferiority. Female 
virtue was a matter of life and 
death. An error of this kind 
was avenged to a practical 
certainty, without the formality 
of the duel, which had never 
at any time been common in 
Virginia. It was the same in 
the yeomanry class, so “ gal- 
lantry” in such quarters had 
no existence. Early marriage 
was the rule, and the pro- 
longed flirtations of boys and 
girls that led up to it was 
a matter of abiding interest. 
The death rate among young 
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married women for some reason 
was notoriously high. 

The roads right up to Wash- 
ington were the abysmal ones 
of the Stuart period in Eng- 
land. Three miles an hour in 
winter and five in summer, in 
the family carriage, was the 
rate of progress. So every 
one, men, women, and chil- 
dren, rode on horseback. It 
was all road-riding at a neces- 
sarily modest gait. There was 
no horsemanship in the Eng- 
lish sense, though such con- 
stant familiarity with the 
saddle produced many good 
riders. Some people kept small 
packs of foxhounds, but they 
were purely “hound men,” not 
riders to hounds. Politics, land, 
and rural matters of all kinds, 
and to a less extent sport— 
for there was also a good deal 
of shooting'—were the chief 
topics of conversation among 
the men; though many, both 
men and women, were reason- 
ably well read in the English 
classics, and such intellectual 
light as there was, was very 
highly esteemed. Most of the 
upper class men had received 
a college education, but as this 
had been usually obtained 
either at the University of 
Virginia or the William and 
Mary College, it did not make 
at all for modifying provincial- 
ism. The men were great but 
excellent talkers, with a strong 
sense of humour and an origin- 
ality which was often delight- 
ful. The negroes were generally 
happy and well-cared for, and 
seldom deliberately sold unless 
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incorrigible. But unfortunately 
when an estate was forced to 
the hammer they had to go 
too, and the plantation of the 
extreme South was a deplor- 
able destiny, not in the least 
like Virginia. 

There were often friendly 
sales of negroes between neigh- 
bours. But this was no hard- 
ship at all, as with rare excep- 
tions the transfer entailed no 
change of condition. Some- 
times these transfers were made 
in the interest or at the request 
of the slaves themselves, who 
had married away on other 
plantations. But being ‘sold 
away South” was awful to 
them on every account. Efforts 
were always made at forced 
sales to prevent this by friends 
and neighbours. But the deal- 
ers were active ready-money 
men, and their business ad- 
mitted of no scruples. An 
elderly Virginian whom I was 
privileged to know very inti- 
mately, and whom I always 
think of as one of the truest 
gentlemen I ever knew in my 
life, was in the rare and 
peculiar position of owning 
land and negroes both in Vir- 
ginia and on the Mississippi 
near New Orleans, dividing the 
year between the two estates. 
The southern plantation, which 
he had inherited, was a sugar 
place, and of course far more 
lucrative than his thousand 
acres of more than average 
Virginia upland. He always 
spoke with disgust of the sys- 
tem prevalent upon the Missis- 
sippi, the lack of responsible 





1 There was a little flat racing before the war, and some English thoroughbreds 
were imported. 
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interest in the slaves, and the 
mere beast-of-burden point of 
view from which they were 
regarded. As a matter of fact, 
he and his wife encountered 
no little unpopularity by fol- 
lowing so far as possible the 
Virginia traditions on their 
southern place. The Sunday 
holiday, I remember, was one 
great cause of offence, 

But all the same, if it had 
not been for the demand in the 
far South, and above all from 
the new cotton States, Virginia 
herself would have broken 
down economically twenty or 
thirty years before the Civil 
War. There had been till 
then no outside market for the 
Virginia surplus negroes, which 
threatened literally to eat the 
badly farmed and rapidly de- 
teriorating lands of the old 
Dominion out of existence. 
Reform in agriculture, for many 
reasons impossible to enumer- 
ate here, was most difficult, 
particularly under the Virginia 
slave tradition, which had been 
inherited, not deliberately 
adopted. Nor as a class were 
these the men best qualified to 
face such enterprise, easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky folk, who only 
asked for the wherewithal to 
lead simple, sociable — lives. 
Olmstead, the American Arthur 
Young of his day, a New York 
gentleman-farmer and econo- 
mist, who travelled on horse- 
back all over Virginia and 
other slave States in the 


thirties of the last century, 
is far the most illuminating 
authority we have on this sub- 
ject. 


He describes the reckless 
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agriculture and the wasted 
fields, and the pressure of the 
ever - increasing companies of 
well-treated negroes on the 
wasting sources of supply. He 
maintains the fairly evident 
proposition that nothing but 
the then newly arisen Southern 
market for negroes at greatly 
enhanced prices could have 
kept the State from economic 
bankruptcy. The increasing 
value of negroes made them 
not only readily saleable for 
cash, but a first-class security 
for the raising of money. 
A majority of the Virginia 
gentry at the opening of the 
Civil War were in debt. They 
backed each other’s notes, as in 
such an inter-locked society 
may be imagined, with utter 
recklessness. And yet, be- 
yond a lavish interchange of 
unpretentious hospitality, they 
indulged in almost none of 
the legitimate extravagances 
common to the well-to-do of 
other countries. They were in 
fact farmers, saddled with the 
incubus of slavery, and their 
farms would no longer support 
themselves and their simple 
but free hospitalities after their 
negroes had been provided for. 
Hence it was only the export 
of negroes and the credit ac- 
quired by the trade that kept 
them going till the war. We 
sometimes talk in Great Britain 
of a worn-out farm. But this 
conveys no idea of what worn- 
out, sun-baked land in Vir- 
ginia and the neighbouring 
Southern States implies. It 
there means almost literal ster- 
ility. Scientific recuperation 





1 Her State debt was virtually repudiated as it was. 
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would have been financially im- 
possible: no result would have 
justified the cost had the money 
been available. Grass could 
not grow on such land, so it 
was simply “turned out” to 
the wild grip of bushes, briars, 
sedge, or scrub pines that flour- 
ish on nothing in that country 
with amazing celerity and 
strength. Original forest-land, 
where any remained, was then 
cleared; or more often the 
second - growth covering the 
lands abandoned by a former 
generation was laid low. Many 
Virginians thoroughly under- 
stood the economic curse that 
slavery had proved to a country 
not really suited to it. More 
would have been of the same 
opinion had they known other 
countries, and the normal treat- 
ment and condition of land 
usual elsewhere. They had in- 
deed come to be fairly well 
content with crops that in Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, or Canada 
would have been ruthlessly 
ploughed under, They had be- 
come so accustomed to such 
results that their standards 
of land fertility had dropped 
to a quite unnatural plane. 
A “good farm” in Old Virginia 
meant a different thing from 
the same term in Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, the near- 
est Free State. Here a good 
farm in the ’fifties was worth 
about £40 an acre; in Virginia 
about £7. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, however, in Vir- 
ginia, brick houses, out-build- 
ings, and all, were not worth 
£3 an acre, nor are they now. 
Counties differed of course 
greatly in natural fertility, and 
in their degree of bad farming, 
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the prevalence of which Vir- 
ginians themselves widely de- 
plored, but the situation was 
full of difficulties. All the 
west of the State, west that 
is of the Blue Ridge, is out- 
side the scope of this paper. 
Speaking broadly, it had been 
normally cultivated by genuine 
farmers, very largely of Scoto- 
Irish stock, who to a great ex- 
tent had eschewed slavery. It 
was not wholly free of the 
slovenly taint of Old Virginia, 
but nevertheless was a well- 
looking and reasonably treated 
country, as well as a very 
beautiful one: a land of less 
pretentious farm - houses, but 
infinitely better outbuildings, 
which last in old Virginia had 
been always ramshackle to a 
degree. But then this better 
trans- montane country has 
little of the social and even 
historic interest that attaches 
to the picturesque, slovenly, 
uneconomical Slaveocracy of 
Old Virginia. There, speaking 
broadly, the best social counties 
in the past were the poorest in 
an agricultural sense. The 
midland or “black belt” of 
Virginia, thus called for its 
excess of slave population, had 
less productive land remaining 
when the war broke out than 
any other section of the State. 
Readers interested in Virginia 
may complain that I have dealt 
only with its condition in the 
past, and said nothing of its 
partial recovery in the last 
twenty years. But that is 


another question, and one of 
no interest to English readers, 
and quite irrelevant to the 
object of this paper. 

A. G, BRADLEY. 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 
BY IAN HAY. 
CHAPTER THIRTEEN.—LUCIDITY ITSELF. 
“THis, Mum,” announced and then introduced Mrs Car- 


Dicky in tones of immense 
pride, “is Tilly. Miss Welwyn, 
you know.” 

He advanced to the girl, who 
still stood hesitatingly in the 
opening of the ourtains, and 
drew her forward by the 
hand. 

“Come along, little thing,” 
he said, in a voice which made 
Connie Carmyle’s heart warm 
to him. “Don’t be frightened. 
I present to you my lady 
mother. You will know one 
another intimately in no time,” 
he added untruthfully. 

Miss Tilly Welwyn advanced 
with faltering steps. It was 
seen now that she was petite, 
almost the same height and 
build as Connie Carmyle, with 
great grey eyes and a pretty 
mouth. She was wrapped in 
a man’s Burberry coat, and 
wore a motor-veil tied under 
her chin. Rain dripped from 
her in all directions. Timidly 
she extended a glistening and 
froggy paw in the direction of 
her hostess. 

“How do you do, Miss 
Weller?” said Lady Adela, 
mystified but well-bred. 

“Very well, thank you,” re- 
plied the visitor in a frightened 
squeak. 

Dicky cheerfully set his 
parent right upon the subject 
of Miss Welwyn’s surname, 


myle. 

“Tilly,” he said, “this is 
Connie—one of the very best 
that ever stepped! Don’t forget 
that: you will never hear a 
truer word.” 

The two girls regarded one 


‘ another for a moment, and 


then shook hands with instince- 
tive friendliness. The small 
stranger’s face cleared, and she 
smiled, first at Connie and then 
up at Dicky. 

Thereafter came a pause. 
The atmosphere was tense with 
inquiry. One could almost feel 
the Marconigrams radiating 
from Lady Adela. But ap- 
parently The Freak’s coherer 
was out of order. He merely 
turned towards the staircase, 
and exclaimed,— 

“Hallo, here are Dad and 
Sylvia. These are the last 
two,” he added in a reassur- 
ing undertone to Miss Wel- 
wyn. “Quite tame, both of 
them.” 

Mr Mainwaring’s face lit 
up joyfully at the sight of 
his son, and he hurried for- 
ward. 

“Dick, my boy, you've ar- 
rived at last! Capital!” He 
clapped the prodigal on the 
shoulder. 

“Yes, Dad,” replied Dicky 
with equal zest; “we have 
arrived. This is Tilly!” 
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Mr Mainwaring, entirely at 
sea but innately hospitable, 
greeted Tilly heartily. 

“ You must be terribly cold,” 
he said. “Come to the fire and 
let me take off that wet garment 
of yours.” 

He led the girl to the blaze, 
then turned to shoot a glance 
of respectful inquiry in the 
direction of his august spouse. 
It was ignored. Meanwhile 


Dicky had introduced the 
languid but far from indiffer- 
ent Sylvia. 


“Now you all know one 
another,” he said. ‘Sylvia, 
be a dear old soul and take 
Miss Welwyn up to your room 
and give her some dry things, 
will you? She is soaking, and 
her luggage isn’t here yet. 
You see,” he added a little 
lamely—Sylvia’s patrician calm 
had rather dashed him as usual, 
—‘ we walked from the station : 
didn’t we, Tilly?” 

Tilly nodded dutifully, eyeing 
Sylvia the while with some 
distrust. 

“You will take care of her, 
won't you?” concluded the 
solicitous Dicky. 

“Surely,” replied Sylvia in 
her grandest manner. “This 
way, Miss Welwyn.” 

She swept across the hall 
and up the staircase, followed 
by the small, moist, and 
mysterious figure of the new- 
comer, 

At the foot of the stair 
Tilly halted and looked baek. 
Dicky, who had been following 
her with his eyes, was at her 
side in a moment. 

“What is it?” he asked in a 
low voice, 

The girl laid an appealing 
hand on his arm. 
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“Don’t leave me, Dicky!” 
she whispered. 

The Freak replied by tucking 
her arm under his own and 
propelling her vigorously up to 
the turn of the stair. 

“Don’t be a little juggins,” 
he said affectionately. ‘“ J can’t 
come and change your shoes 
and stockings for you, can I?” 

Miss Welwyn, acquiescing in 
this eminently correct view of 


the matter, smiled submis- 
sively. 

“ All right,” she said. “Au 
revoir !” 


She ran lightly upstairs after 
the disappearing Sylvia, turn- 
ing to wave her hand to Dicky 
before she disappeared. 

Dicky, who had waited below 
for that purpose, acknowledged 
the salute, and turned to find 
Mrs Carmyle at his elbow. 

“Dicky,” announced that 
small Samaritan, “I am going 
up too. Sylvia might bite 
your ewe lamb.” 

The Freak smiled gratefully. 

“The Lady and the Tiger— 
eh?” he said. “Connie, you 
are a brick! Be tender with 
her, won’t you?” he added 
gently. ‘She’s scared to death 
at present, and no wonder.” 

Connie Carmyle, with a re- 
assuring pat upon the anxious 
young man’s arm, turned and 
sped upstairs. Dicky, hands in 
pockets and head in air, strolled 
happily back into the cirele of 
firelight and took up his stand 
upon the hearthrug. Lady 


Adela, looking like a large 
volcano in the very last stages 
of self-suppression, sat simmer- 
ing over the tea-oups. 

The heir of the Mainwarings 
addressed his parents affection- 
ately. 
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“Well, dear old things,” he 
inquired, “how are we? So 
sorry to be late for tea, but it 
was an eventful and perilous 
journey.” 

The long-overdue eruption 
came at last. 

“Dick,” demanded Lady 
Adela explosively, “ why have 
you brought that young per- 
son here?” 

“Young per . . .—oh, 
Tilly?” Dicky smiled ecstati- 
cally to himself at the very 
sound of Miss Welwyn’s name. 
“Tilly ? Well, I don’t see what 
else I could have done with her, 
Mummie dear. I couldn’t leave 
her at the station, could I? 
But I must tell you about our 
adventures. First of all, we 





lost Percy.” 
“Dick,” repeated Lady 
Adela, ‘‘ who—is #” 
“Who is Percy?” asked 
Dicky readily. “I forgot; I 


haven’t told you about Peroy. 
He is her brother. A most 
amazing fellow; knows every- 
thing. Can explain to you in 
two minutes all the things you 
have failed to understand for 
years. Teach you something 
you didn’t know, I shouldn’t 
wonder, mother. He is going 
to introduce me to some of his 
friends, and put me up for his 
Club.” 

“What Club, my boy?” 
interposed Mr Mainwaring, 
snatching at this gleam of light 
in the general murkiness. 

“<The Crouch End Gladi- 
ators,’ I think they’re called,” 
said Dicky. “But I haven't 
met any of them yet.” 

“Where is Crouch End?” 
inquired Lady Adela. “And 
why should one have a Club 
there?” 
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“Tt is a Cycling Club,” ex- 
plained Dicky. “You go out 
for spins in the country on 
Saturday afternoons. Top- 
ping! Tl bring them down 
here one day if you like! Each 
member is allowed to have one 
lady guest,” he added, with a 
happy smile. “But to resume, 
We lost friend Percy at Water- 
loo. He went to get a bicycle 
ticket, or something, and was 
no more seen. The train started 
without him. Tilly was fear- 
fully upset about it; said she 
thought it wasn’t quite proper 
for her to come down with- 
out a chaperon on her first 
visit.” 

“She proposes to come again, 
then?” said Lady Adela with 
a short quavering laugh. 

Dicky stopped short, and 
regarded his mother with un- 
feigned astonishment. 

“Come again? I should 
think she was coming again! 
Anyhow, the poor little thing 
was quite distressed when we 
lost Perce.” 

“That, dear,” remarked Lady 
Adela icily, “is what I should 
call straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel, And 
now, my boy, let me beg you to 
tell me——” 

Dicky, who was too fully 
occupied with the recollections 
of his recent journey to be aware 
of the physical and mental 
strain to which he was sub- 
jecting his revered parents, 
suddenly started off down a 
fresh alley of irrelevant rem- 
iniscence. 

“Talking of camels,” he said, 
“there is the goat.” 

“Bless my soul, my dear 
lad!” exclaimed Mr Mainwar- 
ing. “What goat?” 
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Dicky was perfectly ready 
to explain. 

“When Tilly and I got out 
of the train at Shotley Beau- 
champ station,” he began, 
“and found that you two 
absent-minded old dears had 
forgotten to send anything to 
meet us——” 

“But, Dick, my boy,” inter- 
posed the old gentleman—Lady 
Adela was rapidly progressing 
beyond the stage of articulate 
remonstrance — “how could 
your mother be expected to 
divine your intentions with re- 
gard to trains, or to know that 
you were bringing down—er— 
a guest ?” 


“T wrote and told you,” said 
Dicky. 
“When, pray?” inquired 


Lady Adela, finding speech 
again. 

“The day before yesterday,” 
said Dicky positively ; “ break- 
ing the news about Tilly, 
and when we were coming, 
and——”’ 
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“* We received no letter from 
you,” replied Lady Adela. 

“But I wrote it, Mum!” 
cried Dicky, “I spent three 
hours over it. It was the 
most important letter I have 
ever written in my life! Is 
it likely a man could for- 

Te 

“Feel in your pockets, my 
boy,” suggested the experi- 
enced Mr Mainwaring. 

Dicky smiled indulgently up- 
on his resourceful parent, and 
pulled out the contents of his 
breast - pocket —a handful of 
old letters and a cigarette- 
case. 

“Anything to oblige you, 
Dad,” he ran on, scanning the 
addresses. “But I know I 
posted the thing. A man 
doesn’t forget on such an 
occ—— No! you are right. 
I’m a liar. Here it is!” 

He produced a fat envelope 
from the bunch, and threw 
it down upon the __ tea- 
table. 


II, 


“T forgive you both,” he 
said, smiling serenely, “for not 
sending to meet us. Well, to 
return to the goat——” 

Veins began to stand out 
upon Lady Adela’s patrician 
brow. 

“Richard,” she exclaimed in 
a low and vibrant tone, “for 
the last time, who is that young 
woman ?” 

Dicky stared down upon his 
afflicted parent in unaffected 
surprise, and then dissolved 
into happy laughter. 

“T must tell Tilly about 
this,” he roared. ‘Of course, 


now I come to think of it, you 
don’t know a thing about her. 
You never got my letter! 
Fancy you two poor old creat- 
ures sitting there as good as 
gold and wondering why I had 
brought her down here at all! 
Oh, my sainted mother!” 

“Who is she?” reiterated 
the sainted mother, fighting 
for breath. 

“She is my little girl,” re- 
replied Dicky proudly. “We're 
engaged.” 

“T knew it!” said Lady 
Adela in a hollow voice. 

“And I have brought her 
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dewn here to make your 
acquaintance, that’s all!” con- 
cluded the happy lover, appar- 
ently surprised that his rela- 
tionship to Miss Welwyn should 
ever have been a matter of 
doubt to any one. “We 
met the goat outside the 
station——”’ 

Lady Adela uttered a deep 
groan. Mr Mainwaring rose 
from his seat and advanced 
upon his tall son, who still 
leaned easily against the 
mantelpiece, with his feet up- 
on the hearthrug and his head 
above the clouds. 

“My dearest boy,” he said, 
patting Dicky affectionately 
and coaxingly upon the should- 
er, “do you realise that you 
are our only son, and that as 
such we take a not unreason- 
able interest in your welfare? 
Would you mind postponing 
the goat for a moment and 
giving us a more explicit ac- 
count of the young lady? I 
had only the merest glimpse 
of her just now,” he concluded, 
doggedly avoiding his wife’s 
eye; “but she struck me as 
charming—charming !” 

Dicky’s air of cheerful in- 
anity fell from him like a 
cloak. Exultantly he took his 
_ father by the shoulders. 

“Dad,” he shouted, “she’s 
the most blessed little darling 
that ever walked this earth! 
She’s a princess! She’s a 
fairy! She's a ¥ 

Dicky broke off short, and 
flushed red. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “for 
waffling like that, but I don’t 
quite know what I am doing 
just at present. Dad, I’m the 
happiest man that ever lived!” 
“My boy, my boy,” oried 
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little Mr Mainwaring, “I’m 
glad—I’m glad!” 

And father and son, regard- 
less of the feelings of the un- 
fortunate lady upon the sofa, 
proceeded to shake one another 
violently and continuously by 
both hands. 

At last they desisted, a little 
sheepishly. 

* Abel,” said a cold voice, 
“be seated. Dick, take that 
chair.” 

Both gentlemen complied 
meekly. 

“T see,” said Lady Adela, 
looking up from a rapid per- 
usal of her son’s letter, “that 
the girl’s name is Tilly Welwyn. 
Tilly, I presume, is an abbrevi- 
ation of Matilda?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed 


Dicky. ‘But Tilly will,” he 
added brightly. “She knows 
everything.” 


“T notice,” continued the 
counsel for the prosecution, 
still skimming through the 
letter, “that you have known 
one another for a_ short 
time x 

“Seven weeks, five days, four 
hours, and a few odd minutes,” 
confirmed the defendant, look- 
ing at his watch. 

‘“‘And you became engaged 
as recently as last Sunday.” 
Lady Adela laid down the 
letter. “Where?” 

“On the top of a ’bus.” 

‘*H’m!” said Mr Mainwaring 
uneasily. 

‘“‘ A rather unusual place, was 
it not?” inquired Lady Adela 
coldly. 

“Unusual,” agreed Dicky 
readily, “but not irregular. 
Oh, no! Besides, Percy was 
there, three seats behind. Per- 
fect dragon of a chaperon, old 
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Perce! Yes, the proceedings 
were most correct, I promise 
ou.” 

“J note,” continued Lady 
Adela, taking up the letter 
again, “that you do not say 
where you made Miss Welwyn’s 
acquaintance.” 

“That was on the top of 
another ’bus,” explained Dieky, 
with a disarming smile. 

“ And was her brother,” in- 
quired Lady Adela, ominously 
calm, “present on this ocea- 
sion ?” 

“Percy? Rather not! Other- 
wise I need not have inter- 
fered.” 

“Int——” began both Lady 
Adela and Mr Mainwaring 
together. 

“Yes,” said Dicky glibly. 
“Tt was like this. The rain 
began to come down hard, and 
a rather poisonous - looking 
bounder sitting beside her 
offered her his umbrella.” 

“ Any gentleman would have 
done the same, Dick,” inter- 
posed Mr Mainwaring quietly. 

“Yes, dad. But I don’t 
think any gentleman would 
have insisted on paying a girl’s 
fare for her; and I don’t think 
any gentleman would have con- 
sidered a half share in a three- 
and-ninepenny brolly an excuse 
for putting his arm round a 
girl’s waist,” replied Dicky 
with sudden passion. 

“He did that?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did you do?” 

Dicky grinned cheerfully. 

“TI did a pretty bright thing,” 
he said. “It was no business 


of mine, of course, and I natur- 
ally didn’t want to start a 
brawl on the top of a Picca- 
dilly omnibus——” 
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“Dick, what were you doing 
on the top of an omnibus at 
all?” demanded Lady Adela 
unexpectedly. “Such econ- 
omies are a new feature of 
your character.” 

Dicky nodded his head 
sagely. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “that’s a 
sound point—a sound point. 
What was I doing on the top 
of that omnibus at all? That's 
the mystery. I was extremely 
surprised myself. I have spent 
whole days since, wondering 
how I got there. I have come 
to the conclusion that it was 
Fate—just Fate! That’s it— 
Fate!” 

“My dear boy, don’t talk 
nonsense,” said Lady Adela 
impatiently. 

“But I am quite serious, 
dear Mum,” persisted Dicky. 
“T don’t as a rule go follow- 
ing unprotected young females 
on to the summits of omni- 
buses ” 

Lady Adela’s fine eyes began 
to protrude, crabwise. 

“You followed her?” she 
gasped. 

“Tdid. What else was there 
to do?” said Dicky simply. 
“T might never have seen her 
again if I hadn’t. Fate doesn’t 
as a rule give a man two 
chances. I got this one, and 
I took it. One moment I was 
walking along Piccadilly, buck- 
ing about something to old Tiny 
Carmyle. Next moment there 
she was, stepping on to that 
Piccadilly ’bus! In about five 
seconds I found myself up on 
top too, sitting on the seat 
behind her. I tell you it 
must——” 

“What became of Mr Car- 
myle?” asked Lady Adela, 
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ruthlessly interrupting another 
rhapsody. 

Dicky smiled vaguely and 
rubbed his head. 

“Upon my soul, I don’t 
know,” he confessed. “It’s 
the first time the matter has 
occurred to me. I expect he 
went home, e’s a resourceful 
old creature.” 

“ How did you dispose of the 
man with the umbrella, my 
boy?” inquired Mr Main- 
waring. 

“Ah,” said Dicky, abandon- 
ing Carmyle to his fate, “that 
was where I did the bright 
thing. The fellow looked as if 
he made rather a hobby of this 
sort of game, and that gave 
me an idea. When he started 
amusing himself, I tapped him 
on the shoulder and said, right 
in his ear,— ‘Look here, my 
man, do you remember what 
happened to you the last time 
you were rude to a lady when 
you thought no one was with 
her ?’” 

Mr Mainwaring rubbed his 
hands gently. 

“Well?” he said. 

“At that,” continued The 
Freak with relish, “my sports- 
man went a sort of ripe gor- 
gonzola colour, grabbed his 
filthy brolly, and slid heavily 
down the back-stairs of the 
*bus.” 

“And what did you do 
then?” inquired Lady Adela. 

“JT,” replied Dicky triumph- 
antly, “got up and took his 
seat, and gave Tilly my um- 
brella !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” crowed 
Mr Mainwaring delightedly, 
“Hm! h’m! h’m! Honk! 


honk! honk!” he concluded 
hurriedly, 


coughing _labori- 
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ously and patting himself 
upon the chest, as his consort 
turned menacingly in his 
direction. 

*‘And where did you part 
company ?”’ asked Lady Adela. 

“Well,” explained the cul- 
prit, “I offered to see her 
home. She was rather shaken 
up by what had happened.” 

Lady Adela nodded her head 
as if she had expected this. 

“T see. And what did the 
young woman—” 

“Don’t you think, Mum, dear, 
that you might start calling 
her ‘lady’ now?” suggested 
Dicky gently. 

“Say to that?” she in- 
quired, without taking the 
slightest notice of the inter- 
ruption. 

“She said she wasn’t going 
home. She was out shopping, 
it seemed. In fact, she got 
down at a shop in Oxford 
Street. I insisted on her 
keeping the umbrella, though.” 

“As a gift?” 

“No,” said Dicky with a 
twinkle—“as a hostage.” 

“And you gave her your 
address ? ” 

Dicky’s radiant countenance 
clouded for a moment. 

“Not quite,” he said. “I 
meant to, of course; but I 
can’t have been quite my own 
calm self, for instead of giving 
her my own address, I asked 
for hers.” 

“She gave it, I suppose?” 
said Lady Adela drily. 

“No. She hesitated badly. 
I ought to have realised at 
once that I was not quite 
playing the game; but I was 
so mad keen to see her again 
that the idea never occurred to 
me. I simply thought she had 
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forgotten where she lived, or 
something, and waited.” 

“But finally,” said Lady 
Adela, “ the young—lady did 
confide her address to you?” 

Dicky nodded, and his 
mother continued— 

« Where does she live?” 

“Russell Square,” said Dicky 
rapturously. 

“Russell Square? Ah! I 
know it. One drives through 
it on the way to Euston. In 
Bloomsbury, I believe?” said 
Lady Adela. 

Her infatuated son corrected 
her. 

“Not Bloomsbury,” he said 
reverently. “Heaven!” 

“Quite so,” agreed Lady 
Adela, entirely unmoved. 
“What number?” 

“T have forgotten the num- 
ber long ago,” replied Dicky, 
“but I could find my way to the 
place blindfold by this time.” 

“Don’t you ever write to 
her?” asked his mother curi- 
ously. 

“ Every day.” 

“Then you must know 
her postal address,” was the 
crushing rejoinder. 

Dicky merely shook his head, 
and smiled serenely. 

“No, I don’t,” he said. 

“Then where do you address 
her letters ? ” 

“T walk round every night 
after bedtime and drop the 
letter into her letter-box. Is 
it likely I would let a postman 
touch it? Anyhow, on this 
occasion Tilly told me that if 
I asked for my. umbrella any 
time I was passing it would be 
handed out to me. Then she 
thanked me again, the darling, 
and went into the shop.” 
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“Front entrance?” inquired 
Lady Adela swiftly. 

“ Was it?” said Dicky vague- 
ly. ‘I don’t remember. Yes, 
Ido. She went round and in 
at the side somewhere. Why?” 

“ Nothing,” said Lady Adela. 
“And did you call at Russell 
Square?” 

“Rather! I went there next 
afternoon.” 

“Were you invited in?” 

“As a matter of fact, I met 
her coming out with her father. 
A splendid old chap! Appar- 
ently Tilly had told him the 
whole tale, and he had ex- 
pressed a desire to make my 
acquaintance. A lucky desire 
for me, what? He took us 
both out to tea.” 

“Where?” 

“Gunter’s. Said he was 
sorry he couldn’t ask me into 
the house at present, as they 
had the paperhangers in. After 
that visitation was over, I was 
to come and make the ac- 
quaintance of the rest of the 
family.” 

“ And did you?” 

me 

“What is the house like in- 
side?” was the next inevitable 
feminine inquiry. 

“To tell you the truth, I 
haven’t been inside yet, except 
the front hall. But I met the 
rest of the family at a very 
friendly little luncheon given 
in my honour at the Criterion 
on the following Saturday 
afternoon.” 

‘‘And what are the rest of 
the family like?” 

Dicky pondered. 

“Now I come to think it 
over,” he confessed at length, 
“T’m not very clear about the 
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rest of the family. Collectively 
they struck me as being the 
most charming people I had 
ever met, but I don’t seem to 
have noticed them individually, 
if you know what I mean. You 
see, Tilly was there.” 

“How many are there?” 
pursued his mother, with ex- 
emplary patience. 

“ Four or five, I should think, 
but I have never counted them,” 
replied the exasperating Rich- 
ard. “ Tilly——” 

Mr Mainwaring came timidly 
to his wife's aid. 

“Ts there a mother, my 
boy?” he asked. 

“Yes, there is a mother,” re- 
plied Dicky hastily. “Oh, yes,” 
he repeated with more con- 
fidence, ‘“‘certainly there is a 
mother.” 

“ Any sisters?” 

“There is a small girl—a 
dear. And I have a kind of 
notion there are some twins 
somewhere. Tilly 

“ Any brothers?” 

Dicky smiled, apparently at 
some amusing thought. 

“Yes,” he said, “there is 
Percy. A_ sterling fellow, 
Perce. I wonder where he is, 
by the way. If he were here 
he might be able to do some- 
thing with the goat. Any 
one would respect Percy—even 
a goat.” 

Lady Adela sighed despair- 
ingly. Mr Mainwaring, taking 
the goat by the horns, so to 
speak, asked his son to eluci- 
date the mystery onee and 
for all. 

“ Didn’t I tell you about the 
goat?” asked Dick in surprise. 
“Well, it was like this. When 
Tilly and I were hunting for a 
cab in the rain at the station 
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just now, we met a woman with 
a goat, in tears.” 

“The goat?” said Lady 
Adela incredulously. 

“ No, its mother—I mean its 
proprietress. She had missed 
the market, or something, 
owing to her pony breaking 
down, and she had come to the 
station as a forlorn hope to see 
if she eould catch a departing 
goat merchant and unload 
Maximilian on him.” 


‘“‘ Maximilian?” interjected 
Lady Adela giddily. 
“'Yes—the goat. We had to 


call him something, you know. 
Her husband was very ill in 
bed, and Maximilian had to be 
sold to defray expenses, it 
seemed,” 

“‘ And so you—er—purchased 
Maximilian?” said Mr Main- 
waring. 

“We did,” replied The Freak 
gravely. “That was why we 
had to walk. The cabman 
would not allow us to take 
Maximilian inside with us, and 
Max absolutely declined to sit 
on the box beside the cabman 
—which didn’t altogether sur- 
prise me—so we all three had 
to eome here on our arched 
insteps. I wonder where 
Tilly is.” 

“Where is the animal now?” 
inquired Lady Adela appre- 
hensively. She was quite pre- 
pared to hear that Maximilian 
was already in the best bed- 
room. 

“We left him on the lawn, 
tethered to the rain-gauge,” 
replied Dicky. “Ah, there she 
is!” 

Forgetting the goat and all 
other impediments to the course 
of true love, he hurried to the 
foot of the staircase. 
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Miss Welwyn and Mrs Car- 
myle descended the stair 
together, Sylvia stalking 
majestically in the rear. Tilly 
wore a short navy-blue skirt 
and a soft silk shirt belonging 
to Connie— garments which, 
owing to the mysterious readi- 
ness with which the female 
form accommodates itself to 
the wardrobe of its neighbour, 
fitted her to perfection. In 
this case, however, the miracle 
was less noticeable than usual, 
for the two girls were of much 
the same height and _ build, 
their ehief points of difference 
being their hair and eyes. 

In reply to her swain’s tender 
inquiries, Miss Welwyn inti- 
mated that she was now warm 
and dry. 

“In that case,” replied Dicky, 
“come and sit up to the tea- 
table and take some nourish- 
ment.” 

On her way to her tea Tilly 
was met by Mr Mainwaring, 
senior, with outstretched hands, 

“My dear young lady,” he 
said, with shy cordiality, ‘we 
owe you a most humble 
apology.” 

Tilly, flushing prettily, asked 
why. 

“For our extremely vague 
greeting to you just now,” 
explained her host. “You 
see ”’—he clapped Dicky fondly 
on the shoulder — “this intel- 
lectual son of ours forgot to 
post the letter announcing your 
—telling us about you. We 


have only just heard the news. 
Now that we have you, my 
dear—” the old gentleman’s 
eyes beamed affectionately — 
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“we are going to make much 
of you.” 

“Oh, thank you! You are 
kind!” cried Tilly impulsively, 
and smiled gratefully upon her 
future father-in-law. His were 
the first official words of wel- 
come that she had received. 

“Good old Dad!” said Dicky. 

Meanwhile Lady Adela had 
ceme to the conclusion that 
her male belongings were over- 
doing it. 

“Do you take sugar, Miss 
Welwyn?” she inquired loudly. 

“Yes, please,” said Tilly, 
still engaged in smiling affec- 
tionately upon the Main- 
warings, pére et fils. 

“T wonder now,” continued 
Mr Mainwaring, “if you are 
in any way related to an old 
friend of mine—or perhaps I 
should say acquaintance, for 
he moved on a higher plane 
than I— Lucius Welwyn? I 
was at school with him more 
than forty years ago, and also 
at Cambridge.” 

“Lucius Welwyn?” cried 
Tilly, her eyes glowing. “He 
is my daddy—my father!” 

“You don’t say so? Capital!” 
Abel Mainwaring turned to his 
wife. ‘Adela, de you hear 
that? Miss Welwyn and I 
have established a bond of 
union already. Her father was 
actually at school with me.” 

Lady Adela flatly declined to 
join in the general enthusiasm. 

“Are you sure, dear?” was 
all she said. ‘There might be 
twe.” 

Mr Mainwaring pointed out, 
with truth, that Lucius Welwyn 
was an uncommon name. “But 
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we can easily make sure,” he 
said. “The Lucius Welwyn 
whom I remember was a Fel- 
low of his College. Did your 
father Pe 

“Yes, Dad was a Fellow of 
his college for some years,” said 
Tilly. ‘I think I will come a 
little further from the fire now, 
if you don’t mind. I am quite 
warm.” 

“Come and sit here by me, 
dear Miss Welwyn,” said Lady 
Adela with sudden affability. 
“T want to have a cosy little 
chat with you. Dick, you are 





very wet and muddy. Go and 
change.” 

“All right,” said Dicky 
obediently. 


As he left the hall he said 
something in a low voice to 
Mrs Carmyle. That small 
champion of the oppressed 
nodded comprehendingly, and 
established herself at a writing- 
table under the curtained win- 
dow. 

“Abel,” inquired Lady 
Adela, in pursuance of her 
policy of once more clearing the 
decks fer action, “what have 
you done with Mr Rylands?” 

“T quite forgot him,” con- 
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fessed Mr Mainwaring. “I was 
so much occupied with Miss 
Welwyn. I fear he is still in 
the smoking-room.” 

“Go and let him out—by the 
side door,” commanded Lady 
Adela. 

“Come Dad!” 
Dicky. 

Father and son disappeared, 
arm-in-arm; Lady Adela and 
Sylvia closed in upon the 
flinching Miss Welwyn; and 
Mrs Carmyle, taking up her 
pen, addressed herself to the 
composition of an epistle to her 
lord and master. 

Lady Adela looked round, 
and remarked in_ solicitous 
tones— 

“Constance, dear, you have 
chosen a very draughty corner 
for yourself.” 

“T have put fresh notepaper 
in your bedroom, Connie,” 
added Sylvia cordially. 

“T’m as right as rain, 
thanks,” said Connie. “Just 
scribbling a line to Bill.” 

And she began— 

I have arrived quite safely, 
old man, and the most tremen- 
dously exciting things are hap- 
pening here. Listen! 


on, said 
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The victim, continued Connie 
presently, is now upon the sofa, 
wedged in between the Chief 
Ogress and the Assistant Tor- 
mentor. She is scared out of 
her wits, poor thing, but has 
stood up to the pair of them 
splendidly so far. 

“Tt was good of you to come 
down to this poky little corner 
of the country, Miss Welwyn,” 


Lady Adela was saying, hand- 
ing Tilly a second cup of tea. 
“Tt is so nice when one’s 
friends take one as they find 
one, is it not?” 

Tilly, wide-eyed and quaking, 
was understood to assent to 
this proposition. 

“You live in town, I under- 
stand?” continued Lady Adela 
cautiously. 
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Tilly took a deep breath, and 
began— 

“Yes—in Russell Square. 
The house,” she continued 
rapidly, ‘‘is very old-fashioned. 
It belonged to my grandfather. 
My father inherited from him, 
and we have lived there ever 
since we left Cambridge. We 
have often talked of leaving, 
but Dad says he can’t bear 
transplanting at his time of 
life. So,” concluded Tilly with 
a hysterical little gasp—Lady 
Adela and Sylvia were listen- 
ing with the dispassionate im- 
mobility of a pair of well- 
nourished sphinxes—“ we just 
stay on.” 

She has confessed that she 
lives in Bloomsbury, wrote Mrs 


Carmyle. The Inquisition are 
one up. 

“Russell Square!” cooed 
Lady Adela. ‘“ How charming 


and old-fashioned! So handy 
for the British Museum, too!” 

“ And Euston Road!” added 
Sylvia enthusiastically. 

Cats! Cats!! Cats!!! re- 
corded Connie furiously. 

Lady Adela offered Tilly a 
bun, and resumed her long- 
distance fire. 

“You are quite a small 
family, I imagine?” 

“Well,” began Tilly readily 
—they had reached a topic that 
lay very near her heart—“ there 
are Father and Mother, of 
course, and my brother Percy, 
and my sister, and two quite 
tiny ones. My grandmother 

“How nice,” murmured 
Lady Adela indulgently, clos- 
ing her eyes as if to mitigate 
the strain of this enumeration. 
“ And what is your little sister's 
name?” 
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“ Amelia.” 

“Amelia? Delightful! Per- 
fect! It suits Russell Square 
exactly.” 

“One feels,” corroborated 
Sylvia, “as if the Sedleys and 
the Osbornes and the Rawdon 
Crawleys all lived next door.” 

Why don’t they smack people 
like Sylvia more in their youth ? 
inquired Mrs Carmyle’s letter 
plaintively. 

“T don’t think we have met 
any of them,” said Miss Welwyn 
doubtfully. ‘The Mossops live 
on one side of us and the 
Rosenbaums on the other. We 
don’t call on them, of course,” 
she added apprehensively. 
“ And oh, Lady Adela, I have 
an invitation for you from my 
mother to come and have tea 
with us.” 

“That is very kind of your 
mother,” said Lady Adela 
graciously. “You shall give 
me the invitation when you 
have unpacked your boxes.” 

“Tt’s—it’s not a written in- 
vitation,” said Tilly. “Mother 
just asked me to ask you, any 
day you happen to be coming 
into town. Then you would 
meet my father and the others.” 

“That will be charming,” 
replied Lady Adela. “I think 
we have no engagement on 
Monday.” (Lady A. is simply 
bursting with curiosity about 
the girls family, observed 
Connie at this point.) “TI will 
write a little note to your 
mother, and you shall take it 
back with you on Monday 
morning. Are you the eldest 
of the family ?” 

“No. Perce—Percy is the 
eldest. He is twenty-two.” 


“Ts he at the University ?” 
Miss Welwyn shook her head. 
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“Not now,” she said. She 
spoke with more freedom. The 
restraint of her surroundings 
was wearing off, and her 
courage, which was consider- 
able, was beginning to assert 
itself. ‘He is in the city. 
He dislikes it very much, poor 
boy. He is so fond of open-air 
sports, and he finds an office 
very trying. My father was 
&@ great sportsman, too. He 
used to go racing a good deal 
at one time, but he has given it 
up now. He says he is on the 
shelf.” 

“ And he was a Fellow of his 
College, I think you said?” re- 
marked Lady Adela, a little 
bered with this prattle. 

‘“‘Yes,—Fellow and Tutor.” 

“But he is no longer in re- 
sidence, you say?” 

“No,” said Tilly briefly. 

There is something shady 
about the poor child’s father, 
wrote Mrs Carmyle, but Lady 
A. has got no change out of her 
so far. 

“T am looking forward 
greatly to making your father’s 
acquaintance, Miss Welwyn,” 
said Lady Adela, with absolute 
sincerity. ‘Now, I wonder if 
I know any of your mother’s 
people. I don’t think you 
have mentioned her maiden 
name.” 

“She was a Banks,” replied 
Miss Welwyn readily. 

Bill, ‘dear, this little girl is 
splendid / recorded Connie en- 
thusiastically. 

“T beg your pardon?” said 


Lady Adela. 

“A Banks,” repeated Tilly 
politely. 

Lady Adela nedded her head 
intelligently. 


“Ah, to be sure!” she said. 


“Let me see, Are they a War- 
wickshire family, now?” 

“Or is it a Cornish name?” 
queried Sylvia, with an en- 
couraging smile. 

“No,” said Tilly. ‘Mother 
came from Bedfordshire — or 
else Cambridgeshire,” she added 
rather breathlessly, for the four 
eyes of the sphinxes were upon 
her once more, 

“But, dear Miss Welwyn 
——” began Sylvia. 

I can stand this no longer! 
scribbled Connie, and threw 
down her pen. 

“Thank goodness that’s 
over!” she exclaimed, rising 
and coming over to the fire. 
“What a nuisance affectionate 
husbands are! Talking of 
husbands, Sylvia, I hear you 
are going to marry a plumber.” 

Lady Adela and Sylvia, 
taken in flank, both turned 
and eyed the frivolous inter- 
loper severely. Had they not 
done so they would have noted 
that Miss Welwyn’s tea-cup had 
almost leaped from its saucer. 

“‘ Dear Connie, you are price- 
less,” commented Sylvia pa- 
tronisingly. ‘I wonder where 
you got your quaint sense of 
humour.” 

“Lady Adela was my infor- 
mant,” said Connie, quite un- 
ruffled. She had drawn the 
enemy’s fire upon herself, which 
was precisely what she had 
intended to do. “Jolly sensible 
of you, too! A plumber is a 
useful little thing to have about 
the house. My Bill is practi- 
cally one, you know, although 
he calls himself something 
grander. Now, what about a 
four-handed game of billiards 
before dinner? Do you feel in- 
clined to play, Miss Welwyn?” 
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“Tam rather out of practice,” 
said Tilly dubiously. 

“ Never mind!” said Connie. 
“You ean play with Dicky 
against Mr Mainwaring and 
me.” 

She walked to the foot of 
the staircase, and called up— 
“ Mr Richard, forward !” 

“In one moment, miss!” re- 
plied a voice far up the height. 
“T’m just attending to a lady 
at theribbon counter. I'll step 
down directly.” Then a sten- 
torian bawl: “Sign, please!” 

During this characteristic 
exchange of inanities an electric 
bell purred faintly in the dis- 
tance, with the usual result 
that the dining - room door 
opened, to emit the jinnee-like 
presence of Mr Milroy. 

“What is it, Milroy?” in- 
quired Lady Adela. 

“Front-door bell, my lady,” 
replied Milroy, and disappeared 
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like a corpulent wraith through 
the curtains. 

“Heavens, not another call- 
er!” exclaimed the  over- 
wrought mistress of the house- 
hold. 

“ Probably Mr Rylands, come 
back for his goloshes,” said 
Sylvia. At the same moment 
Dicky and his father appeared, 
descending the staircase to- 
gether. 

‘“‘ And the next article, mad- 
am?” continued Dick lustily, 
addressing Mrs Carmyle, who 
stood below. 

He was answered, not by the 
lady to whom his query was 
addressed, but by Milroy, who 
appeared holding back one of 
the curtains which covered the 
entrance to the vestibule, to 
announce, in the resigned tones 
of a man for whom life holds 
no further surprises— 

“Mr Percy Welwyn!” 


II. 


Mr Perey Welwyn entered. 
He was a slender young man 
with an insufficient chin and a 
small moustache. He looked 
like a shop assistant; and 
Dicky’s last remark, still ring- 
ing through the hall, empha- 
sised rather than suggested 
the comparison. His hair was 
brushed low down upon his 
forehead, with an _ elaborate 
curl over his right eyebrow. 
His eyes were bulgy. He wore 
a tight - fitting cycling suit, 
splashed with mud, and carried 
in his hand a small tweed cap 
bearing a metal badge. Alto- 
gether an impartial observer 
might have been exeused for 
not feeling greatly surprised 





that Dicky and Tilly had mis- 
laid him. 

Mr Welwyn advanced to the 
fire, with the easy grace of one 
who is habitually a success 
in whatever grade of society 
he finds himself, and_ re- 
marked— 

“ Good evenin’, all!” 

For a moment there was a 
frozen silence. Then Dicky 
hurried forward. 

“My dear Percy,” he ex- 
claimed, wringing the new- 
comer by the hand, “here you 
are after all! Dear old soul! 
Let me present the rest of my 
family.” 

He linked his arm in that of 
the travel-stained cyclist, and 
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led him towards the petrified 
Lady Adela. 

“Mother,” he announced, 


“this is my friend Percy Wel- 

” ad 
“Mr Percy Welwyn,” said 
a gentle voice in his ear. 

“Sorry, old man!” 
Dicky hastily. 

“No offence taken,” Mr Wel- 
wyn assured him, ‘‘ where none 
intended. This, I presume” 
—he waved his dripping tweed 
cap in the face of the speechless 
matron before him —‘“is our 
’ostess.” 

“Yes,” said Dicky. “My 
mother, Lady Adela Mainwar- 
ing.” 

Mr Welwyn shook hands 
affably. 

‘* How de do, your ladyship ? ” 
he said. “Very pleased to 
make your ladyship’s acquaint- 
ance, I’m sure.” 

*“ And this,” continued Dicky, 
swiftly wheeling his guest out 
of the danger zone, “is my old 
Dad.” 

“How do you do, Mr Wel- 
wyn?” said Mr Mainwaring 
with a courteous little bow. 
‘We make you welcome.” 

“‘ How de do, your lordship?” 
replied Mr Welwyn, repeating 
his hand-shaking perform- 
ance. “Very pleased to 
make your lordship’s acquaint- 
ance.” 

“That’s an error on your 
part, Percy,” said Dicky smooth- 
ly. ‘Dad’s only a commoner. 
But we'll work it out after- 


said 


wards. This is my little sister 
Sylvia.” 
Mr Welwyn greeted the 


statuesque Miss Mainwaring 
as he had greeted her parents, 
throwing in an ingratiating 
ogle which plainly intimated 
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that he intended to make an 
impression in this quarter. 

“Very pleased to make your 
acquaintance, miss,” he said, 
“We shall be calling each other 
Perce and Sylvie in no time, I 
can see. And now,” he con- 
tinued, turning his back upon 
the quivering figure of his 
future playmate, “I should 
like to address a few observa- 
tions to the ’appy couple. 
You’re a nice pair of turtle 
doves to come and play goose- 
berry to, I don’t suppose! Here 
I give up a whole Saturday 
afternoon to come and chap- 
eron our Tilly and her young 
gentleman down to his ances- 
tral ’ome; and the first thing 
I know is the pair of them 
give me the slip at Waterloo! 
Chronic, I call it!” 

“What else did you expect, 
Mr Welwyn?” interposed 
Connie, coming characteristi- 
cally to the rescue, the majority 
of the Mainwaring family being 
in no condition to cope with 
Percy. “Haven't you ever been 
engaged yourself?” 

Her unsolicited intrusion into 
the conversation was plainly a 
shock to Percy’s sense of de- 
corum. He coughed reprov- 
ingly behind his hand, and 
turning to Dicky, remarked— 

“Tntrodooce me!” 

Dicky, humble and apolo- 
getic, complied. Mr Welwyn 
went through his usual per- 
formance, and cuntinued— 

“Engaged, Mrs Carmyle? 
Not me! Not that I mightn’t 
have bin, mark you, if I hadn’t 
been born careful. Be born 
careful, and you needn’t be 
born lucky. The Proverbs of 
Perce — Number One!” he 
added, in a humorous aside. 
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“Well, to resume. Luckily I 
had the old push-bike with me, 
and I managed to find my way 
down here in a matter of an 
hour and a ’alf or so. And 
then what happens? Just as I 
am doing a final spin up your 
kerridge-drive, your ladyship— 
Bing! bang! and I get bowled 
over in the dark by a charging 
rhinoceros!” 

Mr Welwyn concluded this 
dramatic narrative with a 
few appropriate gestures, and 
paused to note its effeet upon 
his auditors. 

“That was Maximilian, I 
fancy,” explained Dicky cheer- 
fully. ‘The little fellow must 
have got loose. Did you notice 
which way he was going ?” 

“T did,” replied Percy with 
feeling. “He was going the 
opposite way to me.” 

“In that case,” replied Dicky 
reflectively, “he must be half- 
way back to mother by this 
time. Well, perhaps it is just 
as well. Did you happen to 
observe whether he had the 
rain-gauge with him?” 

“All I remarked,” replied 
Mr Welwyn bitterly, “was 
about half a mudguard. But 
that,” he continued, with a 
winning smile to the ladies, 
“is neither ere nor there, is it? 
Seeing as you are safe, Tilly, 
old girl, I think I may now 
resign the post of chaperon 
into her ladyship’s ’ands. And 
perhaps,” he added with a 
graceful bow, “I may be per- 
mitted to remark that in my 
humble opinion a more capable 
pair of ’ands could not be found 
for the job.” 

Lady Adela had suffered 
severely that day, and her 
spirit for the time being was 
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almost broken. She merely 
smiled weakly. 

Mr Welwyn, now at the 
very top of his form, struck 
an attitude. 

“My trusty iron steed,” he 
declaimed, “waits without the 
battlements— all but a few 
spokes, that is, accounted for 
by the aforesaid rhinoceros— 
and I must hence, to ketch 
the seven-fifteen back to Lon- 
dinium.” 

“Does that mean he is 
going?” murmured Lady Adela 
to her daughter, with a flutter 
of hope upon her drawn 
features. 

Sylvia was nodding reassur- 
ingly, when the tactless Dicky 
broke in— 

“Percy, old son, you really 
must stay for dinner, if not 
for the night.” 

“We can’t send you away 
empty in weather like this, 
Mr Welwyn,” added Mr 
Mainwaring hospitably. ‘“ My 
dear——” 

He turned to his wife, but 
the words froze upon his lips, 
for Lady Adela presented an 
appearance that can only be 
described as terrible. But the 
impervious Percy noticed no- 
thing. 

“By my halidom,” he ex- 
claimed, highly gratified, “that 
was well spoken! Yet it can- 
not be. I thank you, ladies 
and gentles all, for your courtly 
‘ospitality; but, as the bard 
observes: ‘I must get ‘ome 
to-night!’” (Here he broke 
into song, and indulged in what 
are known in theatrical circles 
as “a few steps.”) “The Club 
has an important run billed 
for to-morrow, and if little 
Percy is missing, there will be 
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inquiries. Still, rather than 
disoblige, I’ll split the differ- 
ence. I will drain a stirrup- 
cup of foaming Bass with ye 
ere I depart. Then, forward 
across the drawbridge! Yoicks! 
Likewise Tally-’0! Which way, 
fair sir,” concluded this high- 
spirited youth, turning to his 
host, “to the Saloon Bar?” 

“Perey,” remarked Dicky 
hurriedly, “you are immense! 
You ought to go on the Halls. 
Come along! This way!” 

“I ’ave bin approached, mind 
you,” began the comedian, 
taking Dicky’s arm, “but——” 

“Are you coming too, Tilly?” 
asked Dicky, looking back. 

Tilly, who had been appre- 
hensively regarding the flinty 
countenances of her future 
relatives-in-law, assented hur- 
riedly and gratefully. 
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6c I 
see Peroy 


“Yes, please,” she said. 
will come and 
off. ” 

She took Dicky’s free arm. 

“Tis meet and fitting,” ob- 
served the ebullient Percy. 
“We will drain a tankard 
jointly. Right away! Pip, 
pip! Good morrow, knights 
and ladies all!” 

The trio disappeared into 
the dining-room, leaving a 
most uncanny silence behind 
them. 

Mr Mainwaring hastily 
picked up the evening paper 
and enshrouded himself in its 
folds, Lady Adela feebly sig- 
nalled to Sylvia for the smell- 
ing-salts. 

“ A perfectly appalling young 
man!” she announced, 

“ And a perfectly sweet little 
girl!” quoth loyal Connie. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN.—A DAY OF CALM REFLECTION, 


At half-past eight next 
morning Connie Carmyle, wear- 
ing a tweed coat and skirt 
and neat brown brogues, came 
whistling downstairs, intent 
upon a constitutional before 
breakfast. 

Upon the sofa in front of 
the hall fire, self-consciously 
perusing a Sunday newspaper, 
sat a large man of slightly 
sheepish appearance. At the 
sight of Connie he rose guiltily 


to his feet. Mrs Carmyle em- 
braced him in a motherly 
fashion. 


“And may I ask what you 
are doing here, my man?” she 
inquired. 

“Finished things off last 
night after all,” replied her 
husband ; “so thought I might 








as well run down this morning 
and spend the day.” 

“ Why ?” asked Mrs Carmyle 
wonderingly. She knew per- 
fectly well; but being a woman 
and the possessor of an unde- 
monstrative husband, it pleased 
her to spur him into making 
an exhibition of himself. 

“Thought I should like o 
rest,” said Mr Carmyle gruffly. 
“Had a pretty tough week,” 
he added, in a pusillanimous 
attempt to excite compassion. 

“Is that the only reason?” 
persisted his heartless spouse. 

“Having a wife, thought I 
might as well come and see 
her for an hour or two,” con- 
ceded Oarmyle grudgingly. 

“You must put it better 
than that, darling,” said Connie 
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inexorably. ‘“ Now, be a little 
man! You came because— 
I us ” 


The sorely harassed husband, 
driven inte a corner, turned a 
deep plum-colour. 

“Because I love you!” he 
growled. “Now chuck it, 
Connie, for goodness’ sake!” 

He was rewarded by a radi- 
ant smile. 

“That is much better,” said 
Connie approvingly. “Now 

ou shall have some breakfast. 
After that I have a great deal 
for you to do.” 


“What?” 

“You can take us for a drive 
in the car.” 

“Us?” 

“Yes—us. Me, Dicky, and 


his fiancée,” announced Connie 
very distinctly. 


“Righto!” replied this 
maddening man unconeern- 
edly. 


Connie heaved a patient little 
sigh, and repeated,— 

“Me, Dicky, and — his 
fiancée.” 

This effort was more success- 
ful. 

“Righto!” said Carmyle once 
more. “Freak engaged again?” 
he added as an afterthought. 

Connie cast up her eyes in a 
piteous fashion, as if to imply 
that it is better to have a 
husband like this than none at 
all, and replied resignedly— 

“Yes. It’s along story. I 
wrote you a letter about it last 
night. Here it is in the post- 
basket. Read it now, while 
I run and break the news 
of your visitation to Lady 
Adela .. .” 

By the time that Connie 
returned, her taciturn but 
capable husband had mas- 
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tered the contents of her 
letter — parentheses, italics, 
notes of exclamation, and all 
—and was ready to receive 
the orders of the day. 

“Now, listen,” commanded 
Connie swiftly. “At break- 
fast you will invite Dicky and 
Tilly to come for a run in 
the motor. I don’t know any- 
thing about that girl, but I had 
@ long talk with her last night 
when we were getting ready 
for bed, and she is the right 
sort. She seemed to like 
me, too. What did you 
say?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the exas- 
perating William. “Go on.” 

“Anyhow,” continued Connie, 
ignoring a mysterious chuckle, 
“I am not going to have her 
pumped and bullied by Lady 
Adela and Sylvia before she 
has found her feet. Therefore 
we will take her and Dicky 
away for the day. Get your 
invitation off at breakfast, be- 
fore Lady Adela begins organ- 
ising a party for church. The 
young couple can have the back 
seat to themselves, and I will 
eome in front with you.” 

“Anything you like,” re- 
plied Carmyle cheerfully. He 
had been looking forward to 
an indolent morning with 
Connie in the smoking - room, 
for he really had had a hard 
week ; but he never questioned 
the dispositions of the small 
goddess who controlled his 
movements. Whatever she 


ordained was right. 

“Thank you, Bill darling! 
I love you very much.” 

Mrs Carmyle stood upen tip- 
toe, and with an affectionate 
sigh endeavoured to lay her 
head upon her husband’s left 
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shoulder. Mr Carmyle gave 
her no assistance. He merely 
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ostentation from his left- 
hand waistcoat-pocket to his 


removed his watch with some right. 


II. 


“This is the first time that 
you and I have been out in 
a motor together, Tilly,” re- 
marked Dicky a few hours 
later, taking advantage of a 
jolt on the part of the car to 
annihilate a portion of the 
space which separated him 
from his beloved. 

Tilly, availing herself of a 
margin which instinct and 
experience had taught her to 
provide for such contingencies 
as this, moved a corresponding 
number of inches farther away, 
and pointed out that they had 
enjoyed a motor-ride together 
only three days previously. 

“On a motor-’bus,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Motor-’bus? Not a bit. 
Fairy-coach!” declared her 
highly imaginative swain. 

“Fairy coaches don’t as a 
rule carry eighteen inside and 
twenty-two outside, dear,” re- 
plied the matter-of-fact Miss 
Welwyn. 

“No, you are right,” ad- 
mitted Dicky. “Fairy coaches 
are invariably two -seaters. 
This one isn’t a bad substitute, 
though—what?” 

He lolled luxuriously, and 
turned to survey the profile 
beside him. Tilly was wearing 
a sax-blue suéde hat, secured 
to her head by a filmy motor- 
veil—both the property of the 
open-handed Mrs Carmyle, who 
was sitting in front driving 
the car under the complacent 
contemplation of her husband. 


The fur rug which Tilly shared 
with Dicky enveloped her to 
the chin: her cheeks glowed; 
her lips were parted in a smile 
of utter content; and her eyes 
were closed. Dicky tried to 
count the long lashes that 
swept her cheek. She was 
his! His—to keep, to cherish, 
to protect, to pamper, to spoil! 
Something very tremendous 
stirred within him—something 
that had never found a place 
in that receptive and elastic 
organ, his heart, before, All 
the dormant tenderness and 
chivalry of his nature seemed 
to heap itself up into a mighty 
tidal wave, topple over, and 
inundate his very soul. Fool- 
ish tears came into his eyes. 
Very reverently he reached for 
Tilly's hand under the rug. 
She surrendered it, smiling 
lazily, without raising her 
lashes. Dicky wondered what 
she was thinking about. 

Tilly, on her part, was trying 
to summon up courage to tell 


By this time the car had 
cleared the village of Shotley 
Beauchamp, filled with parties 
of worshippers hastening in 
what Connie described as 
“rival directions,” and was 
spinning along the open road 
bound for the Surrey hills. 
It was a crisp and sunny 
morning. There was a touch 
of spring in the air, quickening 
the pulse. 

“T wonder,” began Dicky, 
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whose conversation at this 
period, like that of all healthy 
young men in a similar con- 
dition, wandered round in a 
clearly defined and most con- 
stricted circle, “if I had not 
had that row with the umbrella 
merchant on the top of the 
Piccadilly bus, whether you and 
I would ever: ‘s 

Bang! 

Mr Carmyle said something 
distressingly audible. Mrs Car- 
myle applied the brakes; and 
the car, bumping uncomfort- 
ably, came to a standstill at 
the side of the road, under the 
lee of a pine-wood. 

“Was that your collar-stud 
at last, Tiny, old man?” in- 
quired The Freak anxiously. 

“ Back tyre,” replied Mr Car- 
myle shortly, disencumbering 
himself of his rug. 

They stepped out upon the 
muddy road and examined the 
off hind wheel. The tyre was 
flat, but apparently whole. 

“Tt is the valve,” announced 
Carmyle, after unscrewing the 
dust-cap. “Blown himself 
clean out of bed. That means 
a fresh inner tube. And I lent 
the Stepney wheel to a broken- 
down car coming along this 
morning !” 

“Bad luck!” said Dicky, 
speciously glancing up at the 
pine-wood. “Can Tilly and I 
help?” 

“No, better run away and 
play.” 

Dicky and Tilly, without 

further insincerities, obeyed at 
once. 
“TI fear you will besmirch 
yourself, comrade,” said Dicky 
over his shoulder as they de- 
parted. 

“Bet you half-a-crown I 
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don’t even dirty my gloves,” 
replied Carmyle. 

“No: you'll take them off,” 
replied the astute Richard. 

“No kid!” persisted Car- 
myle. “I undertake to get a 
new inner tube put into this 
tyre without laying a finger on 
it. Is ita bet?” 

“Is Connie going to do it?” 
asked Dicky incredulously. 

“She is and she isn’t. She 
won’t lay a finger on the tyre 
either, though. Will you stake 
your half-crown like a man?” 

‘IT suppose there is a catch 
about it somewhere,” said The 
Freak resignedly. “Still, I 
fancy we must humour the 
young people, Tilly. All right, 
my lad.” 

Mr Carmyle turned to his 
wife. 

“Show them, Connie,” he 
said. 

His dutiful helpmeet selected 
a large tyre-lever, and sitting 
down in the midst of the King’s 
highway upon the tool-box, in 
& position which combined the 
maximum of discomfort with 
the minimum of leverage, began 
to pick helplessly at the rim of 
the wheel. Occasionally she 
looked up and smiled patheti- 
cally. 
“Will that do, Bill dear?” 
she inquired. 

“Yes; but try and look a bit 
more of an idiot.” 

Mrs Carmyle complied. 

“Now you're overdoing it,” 
said her stage-manager severe- 
ly. “Don’t loll your tongue 
out like a poodle’s! That’s 
better. Hallo, I believe I can 
hear a car-already! Come on, 
you two—into this wood!” 

Next moment Tilly, begin- 
ning dimly to comprehend, was 
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propelled over a split-rail fence 
by two museular gentlemen and 
bustled into the fastnesses of 
the pine- wood. The Casabi- 
anca-like Connie remained in 
an attitude of appealing help- 
lessness upon the tool-box. 

The pine-wood ran up the 
side of a hill. The trio climbed 
a short distance, and then 
turned to survey the scene 
below them. Round the bend 
of the road came a car—a 
bulky, heavy, opulent limous- 
ine, going thirty-five miles an 
hour, and carrying a cargo of 
fur coats and diamonds. 

“Rolls-Royce. Something- 
in-the-City going down to lunch 
at Brighton,’ commented Dicky. 
“That's the wrong sort, any- 
how.” 

“Connie will be run over!” 
cried Tilly apprehensively. 

“Not she!” replied the eal- 
lous Carmyle. 

He was right. Connie, diag- 
nosing the character of the 
approaching vehicle from afar, 
had already stepped round to 
the near side of her own, escap- 
ing a shower-bath of mud and 
possibly a compound fracture. 

“Do you always get your 
running repairs done this way, 
Tiny ?” inquired Dicky of Car- 
myle. 

“Asarule. Connie loves it. 
Gives her a chance of talking 
prettily to people and smiling 
upon them, and all that. She 
thinks her smile is her strong 

oint.” 

“T should be afraid,” said 
Tilly. 

“Connie is afraid of noth- 
ing on earth,” said Carmyle. 
“Why, she——” he flushed red 
and broke off, realising that he 
had been guilty of the sole- 





cism of paying a public trib- 
ute to his own wife. “Here’s 
another car coming,” he said, 
“This looks more like what we 
want,” 

A long, lean, two-seated ap- 
parition, with a bonnet like the 
bow of a battleship, had swung 
round the bend, and was al- 
ready slowing down at the 
spectacle of beauty in distress, 
It contained two goggled and 
recumbent figures. Presently 
it slid to a standstill beside the 
stranded ear, and its oecupants 
leaped eagerly forth. 

“ Metallurgique, twenty- 
forty,” announced Dicky, with 
technical precision. 

“Undergraduates — or sub- 
alterns,” added Carmyle con- 
tentedly, beginning to fill his 
pipe. “That's all right. You 
two had better go for a little 
walk, while I stay here and 
keep an eye on the breakdown 
gang.” 

He produeed from his great- 
coat pocket a copy of The 
Sunday Times, and having 
spread it on the ground at 
the foot of a convenient tree, 
sat down upon it with every 
appearance of cheerful antici- 
pation, already intent upon the, 
to him, never-palling spectacle 
of his wife adding further 
scalps to her collection. 

Dicky and Tilly, nothing 
loth, wandered farther along 
the hillside, under strict in- 
junctions not to return for 
twenty minutes. It was the 
first time that they had found 
themselves really alone since 
their arrival on the previous 
evening, and they had long 
arrears of sweet counsel to 
make up. 

“Dicky,” said Tilly, sud- 
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denly breaking one of those 
long silences that all lovers 
know, “have you ever—loved 
any one before me?” 

Most men are asked this 
question at some time in their 
lives, and few there be that 
have ever answered it without 
some mental reservation. But 
The Freak merely looked sur- 
prised—almost hurt. 

“Loved any one before? I 
should think I had!” he re- 
plied. “Who hasn’t?” 

“T haven’t,” said Tilly. 

Dicky was quite prepared 
for this. 

“T meant men—not girls,” 
he said. “Girls are different. 
Not that some of them don’t 
fall in and out of love rather 
easily, but they only do it as 
a sort of pleasant emotional 
exercise. The average male 
lover, however youthful, means 
business all the time. Quite 
right, too! It is a healthy 
masculine instinct for an Eng- 
lishman to want to found a 
household of his own just as 
soon as he grows up. But it 
is this very instinct which 
often sends him after the wrong 
girl He is full of natural 
affection and sentiment, and so 
on, and he wants some one to 
pour it out upon. So he picks 
out the first nice girl he meets, 
endows her in his mind with 
all the virtues, and tries to 
marry her. Usually it comes 
to nothing —the girl sees to 
that; for she is gifted by 
nature with a power of selec- 
tion denied to men—and in any 
ease it is hardly likely that he 
will meet the right girl straight 
off. So he goes on seeking for 
his mate, this child of nature, 
in a groping, instinctive sort of 


way, until at last he finds his 
pearl of great price. Then he 
sells all that he has, which 
being interpreted means that 
he straightway forgets all 
about every other girl he ever 
knew, and loves his Pearl for 
ever and ever. Therefore, 
Tilly, if ever a man comes to 
you and tells you that you 
are the only girl he ever loved, 
trust him not! It is not 
likely. It is against Nature.” 

“A girl likes to believe it, 
all the same, dear,” answered 
Tilly, voicing an age-long 
truth. 

‘“‘T don’t see why she should,” 
argued the ingenious Dicky. 
“It is no compliment to be 
loved by a man who has had 
no experience. Now J can 
love you and appreciate you 
properly, because I am able to 
compare you with about—” 
he counted upon his fingers, 
finally having recourse to a 
supplementary estimate on 
his waistcoat -buttons—“ with 
about fourteen other ladies, 
of all ages, whom I have ad- 
mired at one time and another ; 
and can unhesitatingly place 
you in Class One, Division One, 
all by your own dear self, so 
far as they are concerned. 
Isn’t that something?” 

But Tilly was not quite 
satisfied. 

“T should like to feel,” she 
said, instinctively giving utter- 
ance to that point of view 
which makes a woman’s love 
such an intensely personal and 
jealously exacting thing in 
comparison with a man’s, “that 
you could never have been 
happy with any woman in the 
world but me. Could you, 
Dicky ?” 
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Dicky pondered. 

“Tt depends,” he said, ‘on 
what you mean by happy. Our 
measure of happiness, it seems 
to me, depends entirely on 
what we have compared with 
what we want. If I had never 
met you I could never have 
missed you; and so I daresay 
I might have settled down 
happily enough —or what I 
considered happily enough — 
with some other girl, But that 
is impossible now. I have met 
you, you see. If I were to lose 
you—” Tilly caught her breath 
sharply — “no one else could 
ever take your place. Love 
like ours makes all substitutes 
tasteless and colourless, as they 
say in chemical laboratories. 
You have raised my standard 
of love so high that no one but 
yourself can ever attain to it. 
So,” concluded the philosopher, 
with a smile which brought 
more happiness and reassur- 
ance into Tilly’s heart than all 
the laborious logic-chopping in 
the world could have done, 
“though I don’t know that I 
never could have been happy 
with any one but you, I can 
truly say this, that I never can 
be happy with any one but 
you. It’s merely a matter of 
the difference between two 
conditional sentences, that’s 
all.” 

But a girl talking with her 
lover is not interested in points 
of syntax. 

“And will you go on loving 
me?” asked Tilly, putting a 
small but vunerring finger 
upon the joint in Dicky’s 
harness. 

Dicky glanced down upon 
the eager wistful face beside 
him, and smiled whimsically. 
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“Madam,” he said, “your 
fears are groundless.” 

“How do you know?” in- 
quired Madam, convinced in 
her heart, but anxious to be 
reassured, 

“Because,” said Dicky sim- 
ply, “you love me. You have 
said it. Don’t you see how 
that binds me to you? The 
mere fact of your love for me 
makes mine for you imperish- 
able. The moment a man dis- 
covers that the woman he loves 
loves him in return, he is hers, 
body and soul. Previous to 
that something has held him 
back. Pride—reserve—caution 
—call it what you like—it has 
held him back. He has not let 
himself go utterly. After all, 
we can only give of our best once 
in this life, and usually some in- 
stinct inside us makes us refuse 
to surrender that best, however 
prodigal we may have been of 
the inferior article, until we 
know that we are going to get 
the best in return.” Dicky was 
talking very earnestly now. 
“T have been keeping my best 
for you all these years, little 
maid, though neither of us 
knew it. Such as it is, you 
have it. That is why I know 
I can never go back on you. 
Besides, what man worthy of 
the name could let a girl down, 
once she had abandoned her 
reserve—her beautiful woman’s 
reserve — and confessed her 
great secret to him? Why, I 
once nearly married a girl 
whom I could not stand at any 
price, just because the little 
idiot gave herself away one 
day when we were alone to- 
gether.” 

“ Why should you have mar- 
ried her,” asked single-minded 
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feminine Tilly wonderingly, “if 
ou didn’t love her?” 

“Tt seemed so mean not to,” 
said Dicky. 

Tilly nodded her head 

avely. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think I 
understand.” (As a matter of 
fact, she did not. To her, as 
to most women, such a quixotic 
piece of folly as that to which 
Dicky had just confessed was 
incomprehensible. But she de- 
sired to please her lover.) ‘It 
was like you to do it, but I 
hate the girl. I expect she was 
a designing minx. But go on, 
dear. Go on convincing me. 
I love it. Say it over and 
over again.” 

“Say what?” inquired 
Dicky, who was not aware that 
he had been saying anything 
unusual, 


“Pearls, and things like 


that,” replied Tilly shyly. 


“Oh!” said Dicky dubiously, 
“that takes a bit of doing. 
Wait a minute!” 

Tilly obediently refrained 
from speech while her beloved 
dredged his imagination for 
further metaphors. They were 
a curiously old-fashioned eouple, 
these two. That uncanny blend 
of off-hand camaraderie and 
jealously-guarded independence 
which constitutes a modern en- 
gagement meant nothing to 
them. They loved one another 
heart and soul, and were not 
in the least ashamed of say- 
ing so. 

Presently Dicky took up his 
parable, 

“Hearken, O My Daughter,” 
he began characteristically, 
“to the words of the Prophet. 
Behold, I tell you an al- 
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legory! Do you know what 
riveting is?” 

“No, dear. Women don’t 
understand machinery,” replied 
Tilly resignedly, in the tones 
of a young mother threatened 
with an exposition of the 
mechanism of her firstborn’s 
clockwork engine. 

“Well, a rivet,” pursued the 
Prophet, “is a metal thing like 
a@small mushroom. It is used 
for binding steel plates to- 
gether, and requires two people 
to handle it properly. First 
of all the rivet is heated red- 
hot, and then a grimy man 
(called the holder-on) pops the 
stalk of the mushroom into a 
hole bored through two over- 
lapping plates and keeps the 
little fellow in position with 
a sort of gripping - machine, 
while another grimy man 
(called the riveter) whangs his 
end of the stalk with a sledge- 
hammer. That punches the 
poor little rivet into the shape 
of a double mushroom, and the 
two plates are gripped together 
for good and all.” 

Tilly nodded her head. The 
allegory was beginning to 
emerge from a cloud of in- 
correct technical detail. 

‘Now it seems to me,” con- 
tinued Dicky, “that love is 
very like that. Men are the 
holders-on and women the 
riveters. I have occupied the 
position of holder-on several 
times in my life. I fancy most 
men do: it is their nature to 
experiment, (I have also had 
the post of riveter thrust upon 
me, but we need not talk about 
that. One tries to forget these 
things as soon as possible,” he 
added, with a oe as 

L 
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“ But the point which I want 
to bring out is this—a rivet can 
only be used once. It may be 
slipped through various plates 
by its holder-on in a happy-go- 
lucky sort of way over and 
over again; but once it meets 
the hammer fairly, good-bye 
to its career as a gallivanting 
peripatetic little rivet! It is 
spreadeagled in a moment, 
Tilly—fixed, secured, and set- 
tled for life. And if it is the 
right stuff, sound metal all 
through, it will never wriggle 
or struggle or endeavour to go 
back upon its appointed task 
of holding together its two 
steel plates. It won’t want to! 
It will endure so long as the 
two plates endure. Nothing 
can shake him, that little rivet, 
—nothing! Poverty, sickness, 
misunderstanding, outside in- 
terference—nothing will have 
any effect. That is the allegory. 
The wanderings of Dicky Main- 
waring are over. He has flitted 
about long enough, poking his 
inquisitive little head into 
places that were not intended 
for him; and he has come to 
the right place at last. One 
neat, straight crack on his 
impressionable little cranium, 
and the deed is done! The 
Freak’s place in life is fixed at 
last. Mutual love has double- 
ended him, and he is going to 
hold on now for keeps!” 

Dicky was silent for a 
moment, and then continued— 

“No one but you could have 
dealt that stroke, Tilly, or I 
should have been fixed up long 
ago. I eould never have re- 
mained engaged to Hilda 
Beverley, for instance. She 
was a fine girl, but she did 
not happen to be my riveter 
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or I her holder-on—that’s all. 
I should have dropped out of 
my place at the first rattle, 
Lucky little rivet! Some poor 
beggars don’t get off so cheap, 
They pop their impulsive little 
heads into the first opening, 
and never come out again. But 
Providence has been good to 
me, Freak though I am. I have 
come safe through, to the spot 
where the Only Possible Riveter 
in the World was waiting for 
me. Here we are together at 
last, settled for life. Launch 
the ship! Ting-a-ling! Full 
speed ahead! I have spoken! 
What are you trembling for, 
little thing?” 

“T was only thinking,” re- 
plied Miss Welwyn shakily, 
“how awful it would have been 
if one of the other girls had 
been a better riveter.” Then 
she took a deep breath as of 
resolution. 

“ Dicky,” she began, “I want 
to talk to you about something. 
I think I ought to tell you = 

But as she spoke, the figure 
of Mr Carmyle, heralded by 
unnecessary but well - inten- 
tioned symptoms of what 
sounded like a deep-seated 
affection of the lungs, appeared 
among the trees, and an- 
nounced— 

“Off directly, you two! 
Connie is just having a last 
farewell with her mechanics. 
She has collected quite a bunch 
of them by this time.” 

“They haven’t taken long 
over the job,” said Dicky, in a 
slightly injured tone. 

Carmyle, who too had once 
dwelt in Arcady, smiled. 

“ An hour and ten minutes,” 
he said concisely. 

Dicky and Tilly said no 
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more, but meekly uprose from 
the fallen tree upon which they 
had been sitting and accom- 
panied their host to the road. 

All signs of disaster had dis- 
appeared. The punctured back 
tyre stood up once more, fully 
inflated ; the tool-box had been 
repacked and put away; and 
Connie, smiling indulgently, 
sat waiting at the wheel. Far 
away in the distance could be 
descried two other cars, rapidly 
receding from view.. They con- 
tained in all five knights of the 
road—grotesquely attired and 
extremely muddy, but very 
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perfect gentle knights after 
their kind—who were now 
endeavouring, in defiance of 
the laws of the land, to over- 
take the time lost by their 
recent excursion into the realms 
of romantic adventure; all wish- 
ing in their hearts, I dare swear, 
that life’s highway contained 
a few more such halts as this. 

“Connie is going to write a 
book one day,” observed Mr 
Carmyle as they climbed into 
the car, “called Hims Who 
Have Helped Me. All right 
behind there?” 

The car set off once more. 


III. 


The rest of the day passed 
uneventfully, and as it was 
spent & quatre need not be 
described at length. 


They sped home in _ the 


gathering darkness of a frosty 


evening. Connie, who had re- 
linquished the wheel to her 
husband, with instructions to 
get the car home as speedily 
as possible—she had not for- 
gotten her promise to go and 
hear Mr Rylands’s evening 
sermon,—now shared the back 
seat with Tilly; and the two 
ladies snuggled contentedly 
together under the warm rug, 
silently contemplating the out- 
lines of their squires against 
the wintry sky. 

The car swung in at the 
lodge gates and began to run 
along the crackling gravel of 
the drive. Presently, as they 
rounded a bend, the lights of 
the house sprang into view. 


“Tea—and a big fire!” 
murmured Connie contentedly. 

To Tilly the sight of the 
house suggested other thoughts. 
Suddenly she removed her gaze 
from Dicky’s broad back and 
slipped a cold hand _ into 
Connie’s. 

“Will they try to take him 
from me?” she whispered 
passionately. 

One of Connie Carmyle’s 
many gifts was her ability to 
cateh an allusion without tire- 
some explanations. Straight- 
way she turned and looked 
deep into the appealing grey 
eyes beside her. Her own 
brown ones glowed indomit- 
ably. 

“Tf they do, dear,” she 
answered, “fight for him!” 

“T will,” said Tilly, setting 
her teeth. 

The two girls gripped hands 
in the darkness. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BRAVE ADVENTURE. 


‘©. . . An awfully big Adventure.”—Peter Pan. 


For two hours the train 
from Nice had crossed and 
recrossed the river Var, as if 
uncertain which bank it should 
pursue. The journey had been 
punctuated by stoppages at 
innumerable small stations, 
apparently to enable the 
engine-driver to discuss politics 
with the proprietors of ad- 
jacent sawmills. The guard 
took no part in these diseus- 
sions, but remained aloof— 
albeit within earshot — until 
his confrére on the engine had 
scored his point. Then he 
blew a discordant blast on 
his horn, the driver climbed 
triumphantly back on to his 
engine, and we jolted on to the 
next political tourney-place. 

Where the valley widens the 
line appeared to make up its 
mind and to decide definitely 
for the right bank. The saw- 
mills and patches of Indian 
corn gave place to orchards 
and pretty farms; the moun- 
tains on either flank of the 
valley towered to more majestic 
altitudes. For perhaps the 
tenth time the brakes screeched, 
and we came to a standstill 
beside a deserted platform. 

“Touet de Beuil!” said the 
guard gruffly, coming round to 
the earriage window. He was 
a man of few words, who ap- 
peared content to rely on the 
trumpet for any expression of 
his views or feelings. 

“Out, oui!” he confirmed 
irritably as I climbed out, 








slightly incredulous. “C'est ca 
—Touet de Beuil—V'la!” He 
jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder at the mountains 
which frowned above us; the 
horn blared forth a shrill note 
of defiance, and he swung him- 
self on to the departing train. 

I looked up to where he 
had indicated, and there, sure 
enough, perched crazily among 
pinnacles and buttresses of 
rock, was what appeared to 
be the stronghold of some 
medieval outlaw. I detected 
the brown roofs and quaint 
gables of a hamlet, apparently 
accessible to none but the 
eagles, yet boasting in this 
land of equality and frater- 
nity a railway station of its 
own. 

Footsteps approached me as 
I stood adjusting the straps of 
my knapsack, and one of the 
inhabitants hurried down the 
lane on to the platform. Child- 
ish though it may seem, I was 
frankly disappointed. The new 
arrival was a meek - looking 
little man dressed in black, 
wearing a bowler hat. In one 
hand he carried a gingham 
umbrella, and under his arm 
a buff-coloured hen of singular 
imperturbability. Now a brig- 
and may wear a bowler hat; 
moreover, he may carry & 
chicken under his arm, and yet 
preserve an air of outlawry. 
But to descend from a moun- 
tain fastness that belonged by 
rights to the sixteenth cent- 
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ury and brandish an umbrella 
at a departing train was carry- 
ing the incongruous a shade 
too far. 

True, he swore roundly, as 
every good brigand should, at 
having missed the train. But 
I could not forgive him his 

ingham gamp. 

Kf 4 aneee gorge struck off 
into the mountains, and the 
path, skirting the torrent that 
thundered below, wound its 
way upwards. Limestone cliffs 
with ferns clinging to pre- 
carious footholds rose precipit- 
ously on either side, and high 
up, @ thousand feet or more, 
the tops of trees showed up 
stark against the blue sky. 
To the brawling accompani- 
ment of the stream I walked 
for an hour, when the gorge 
widened into a rock - strewn 
valley and I came in sight of 
an inn. In a rubbish-littered 
courtyard the proprietress was 
ministering to a stricken pony 
that lay buried beneath straw 
in the shelter of an outhouse: 
she turned at my approach. 

I could lunch there—assur- 
edly. She would prepare an 
omelette forthwith, and Fran- 
gois could wait. Frangois 
had broken his back some- 
how, and was, as far as I could 
gather from the lady’s patois 
and the patient’s appearance, 
in a baddish way. 

The sound of our voices 
brought a travelling bagman 
to the door. My arrival had 
evidently interrupted his dé- 
jetiner, and he courteously post- 
poned its completion to stay in 
the sun and gossip while mine 
was being got ready. He was 


an Italian, and had come from 
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somewhere across the frontier 
—I forget where—on foot. It 
was a long way, I remember. 

He glanced at my discarded 
knapsack: “And monsieur is 
also on the road?” I explained 
that it was for pleasure, and 
his eye lit. “Just &0— che 
comprende. And so a man 
may walk many a long 
mile, with the sun in his eyes 
and the wind on his cheek 
and the noise of running water 
at his side for company—is it 
not?” Something of a poet— 
or at all events a kindred soul, 
for all he ate garlic “to” his 
déjetner and his visit to a 
barber was sadly overdue. 

“ And monsieur goes to Beuil? 
It is but 14 kilometres: I have 
myself descended from there this 
morning. To climb Mounier? 
A brave adventure ”—he flour- 
ished his wooden toothpick— 
“ when one is strong and young. 
Yes, the snow lies au sommet 
and the nights are cold ld haut. 

We parted after lunch and I 
resumed my journey along the 
slope ef the valley. Half an 
hour later the road forsook the 
more cultivated ground, and, 
turning sharp to the left, com- 
menced a series of zigzags up 
the steep side of the cliff. Here 
the limestone ceased suddenly, 
and the red rock proper of the 
Gorge du Cians commenced. It 
was a dull, deep red, the shade 
of Egyptian porphyry, and the 
line of demarcation between it 
and the limestone of the valley 
curiously distinct. At the final 
turn of the path I entered the 
gorge, and there, where an 
ancient Roman watch - tower 
still stood, I turned for a last 
look down the valley. The sun 
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was gilding the russet autumn 
foliage, and the poplars along 
the river-bed stood up like 
slender golden spires. The fig 
and cypress still held to their 
brave, hard green, but else- 
where the vegetation rioted 
through every shade of brown 
and yellow. The white road 
wound away like a thread to 
the southward, and far off 
among the trees a curl of smoke 
showed the inn where I had 
lunched. It was the second 
stage of the journey accom- 
plished, and already I had ex- 
perienced the regrets of a part- 
ing, for the Italian bagman 
with his vile French and muddy 
gaiters, the companion of a 
moment, was one who under- 
stood the call of 


‘* A shadowy highway cool and brown, 
Alluring up and enticing down.” 


The Gorge du Cians is a great 
cleft in the rock, with precipit- 
ous sides. The road is cut out 
of the rock itself and climbs 
bravely, with the river thun- 
dering along three or four hun- 
dred feet below it, and the 
cliffs towering a thousand feet 
above. It is a versatile road, 
too: no two hundred yards are 
straight, and occasionally it 
goes to earth and tunnels 
beneath an outfiung buttress. 
In places the sides are se steep 
that no vegetation but moss 
and lichen can cling to its 
sides. At others it leans back 
to make a lap, as children say, 
for a wilderness of trees and 
some copper - coloured shrub 
like a Canadian maple. Once 
it narrowed overhead to a few 
feet, a mere crevice in the 
mountains. 
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Tiny streams trickled down 
to join the parent stream 
below, and presently I came 
to a spot where a veritable 
cascade poured on to the road 
from an overhanging ledge, 
I ran the gauntlet of this 
crystal shower, and sat awhile 
to listen to the voiees of the 
gorge. The scent of damp 
earth and wet greenery, the 
murmur of the stream below, 
and a thousand tricklings and 
plashings, played their part in 
the sylvan melody. Some- 
where surely along this path 
I should turn a corner and 
encounter Pan, or view him 
afar off among the tree-boles 
where the sunbeams wheeled 
to mark the passing hours! 
But I only met, as the after- 
noon wore on, an old man 
driving a donkey laden with 
faggots; though once (I admit 
with a momentary quicken- 
ing of the heart) I did see a 
goat, horned and venerable of 
aspect, silhouetted against the 
pale sky. 

The afternoon shadows crept 
higher up the wooded slopes ; 
the air got cooler as I pro- 
gressed, and when I emerged 
from the gorge a chilly wind 
sprang up. The sun dipped 
out of sight and the broad 
valley took on a more sombre 
tint. Here for the first time 
I encountered the pines, and 
in place of the red rock of the 
gorge, sad-eoloured limestone 
appeared between the foliage. 
Then it was I realised that 
the wine-red earth and rock 
had all the while been remind- 
ing me of my own Devon, and 
felt suddenly homesick. 

An occasional woodcutter’s 
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hut appeared in a clearing 
among the trees, and once or 
twice I overtook workers return- 
ing to the village; but it was 
not until an hour later that I 
turned a shoulder of the moun- 
tains and saw my destination. 
It was the quaintest jumble 
ef brown roofs and gables, 
clinging for all the world like 
a colony of swallows’ nests to 
the end of a sort of promontory 
that projected into the valley. 
No two lines about it were 
parallel, and behind, where the 
ground rose steeply towards the 
encircling mountains, towered 
Mount Mounier, snow-capped 
and ghostly in the twilight. 
The road wound round to 
the base of the promon- 
tory and entered the village 
at the farther end. But 
by following a rocky path 
I sealed the steeper side, and 
reached the main street through 
a labyrinth of steps and alleys 
as the vesper-bell of the little 
church stopped ringing. An 
inn, a wineshop, the church, 
and a general dealer’s were 
the outstanding features of the 
hamlet. The rest of the build- 
ings (to the number of perhaps 
a couple of score) were grouped 
haphazard around them. Few 
lights were showing, and I 
only saw one person, &@ woman, 
who was singing some plain- 
tive lullaby at her doorstep. 
An old man at the inn 
showed me to my room, and 
while he prepared dinner I 
strolled out towards a knoll 
of ground behind the village 
where a crucifix stood. The 
woman who had been singing 
had gone indoors, leaving the 
night curiously silent. The 
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wind had dropped : a full moon 
struggled above the fringe of 
firs, and the shadow of the 
crucifix took a more definite 
outline across the turf, where 
the hoar-frost was- already 
glimmering. In the utter 
stillness I heard one sound, 
the tinkle of a sheep bell far 
off across the valley, and hold- 
ing my breath to listen better, 
was aware of the ticking of the 
watch upon my wrist. 

Here it was the village 
priest joined me, He had con- 
cluded vespers, and was taking 
his evening stroll. 

‘And monsieur has come all 
this way to climb Mounier? 
If the question is permitted, 
whom has he selected as a 
guide?” | 

I explained that I proposed 
going alone, and he shrugged 
his shoulders, nodding his head 
a little. Presently he lit the 
cigarette I had proffered, and 
in the flare of the match eon- 
sidered me with grave brown 
eyes. 

“You are young, my son, and 
when one is young one must 
needs elimb alone, n’est ce pas ? 
One seeks the adventure—the 
brave adventure... .” He 
sighed. “Then the heart of 
monsieur must be sound and 
his sinews strong. But once 
there, I am told the view is 
superb, and there is a hunter 
living near the top who will 
give you a meal at a moderate 
charge. The path is not diffi- 
eult—when one is young and 
the heart sound... .” 

** Cing heures du matin, mon- 
sieur!” The old man, who 
combined the duties of cook, 
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waiter, chambermaid, and 
maitre-@hétel, hammered at 
my door, and I awoke. A thin 
coating of ice had spread over 
the water in my jug, and 
through the open window the 
stars still shone with frosty 
brilliance. By the time I had 
finished a bowl of chocolate 
and stood outside in football 
“shorts,” nailed boots, and 
sweater, the first hint of dawn 
was creeping over the edge of 
the hills. 

Karly as it was, a sleepy 
teamster was yoking up his 
horses outside and stamping 
on the road to warm his feet. 
I could see the summit of 
Mount Mounier, 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea I 
had left but the day before. 
But there remained another 
5000 feet to climb, and 9000 
to descend ere I earned my bed 
that night. So with a “Good 
morning!” to the carter (who 
regarded it out of place and 
superfluous) I set forth. 

The going was easy enough, 
and I simply steered for the 
snow-cap. For the first hour 
or so I crossed cultivated 
ground, which gave ‘place to 
turf, cropped like an English 
lawn by sheep and goats, and 
finally to rough shale and 
boulders. The sun rose before 
I was high enough to see more 
than the sudden flush on a few 
isolated snow-capped peaks, 
but as I climbed steadily the 
whole panorama unfolded, and 
the rounded foothills, with 
their fir-clad slopes and glens, 
the village of Beuil, the valley 
up which I had come the day 
before, all dropped back into 
insignificance. By eight o’clock 
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I had reached the snow, and 
could detect far above me a 
tiny speck where the hunts- 
man’s dwelling was. An hour 
later, and I heard the unmis- 
takable bark of a dog. 

A few wearisome zigzag 
paths, a struggle up some steps 
cut in the frozen snow, and I 
was greeted by a gaunt deer- 
hound, who sniffed round me 
and slobbered at my hands. 
A man came out of a two- 
roomed shanty of pine-logs 
and turf. He was cleaning a 
muzzle-loading gun, and put 
it down to meet me with ex- 
tended hand. 

“Tu as bien grimpé, m’n 
ami/” As we shook hands 
he placed his disengaged one 
over my heart with the air of 
a Harley Street specialist and 
nodded, smiling. ‘Je t’ai vu, 
depuis sept heures. . . . Oui, tu 
as bien grimpé. C'est un cour 
fort.” He was a wiry little 
man of about fifty, with a 
wrinkled face, burnt madder- 
brown by exposure to the sun 
and wind, a pair of hawk-like 
eyes, and an aquiline nose. In 
fact, altogether he looked very 
like a hawk. 

“ Mais il faut monter juste 
au sommet, et apres cela le 
déjetner, n'est ce pas?” I 
had not in fact reached the 
top. A saddle of rock stretched 
away up another 300 feet to 
the actual peak, and after a 
drink of ice-cold water I com- 
menced the final ascent. 

A cairn of stones marks the 
summit of Mount Mounier—a 
feature not uncommen to the 
tops of mountains. I sat 
there, as it were, on @ pin- 
nacle, in a stupendous amphi- 
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theatre of mountains. The 
horizon was mountains, the 
foreground mountains, range 
upon range, peak after snow- 
clad peak, stabbing the cloud- 
less sky. The valleys were 
full of shadows, violet in the 
depths, claret - coloured — the 
very tint of lees of wine— 
as they neared the sunlight. 
And as the sun rose higher a 
distant peak would flush rose- 
pink and pale again. A little 
wind came from over the 
edge of the world, the scented 
messenger of far-distant pine- 
trees, and passed whispering to 
another peak ten miles away. 

I sat for quite a while mus- 
ing, as might the gods upon 
Olympus, over the littleness of 
man and his affairs; and in 
truth, with my chin on a level 
with this majestic array of 
Nature’s grandeur, some aloof- 
ness of spirit was pardonable. 
In the middle of my Jove-like 
meditations, however, I saw the 
figure of my host, 300 feet be- 
low, gesticulating. 

“ But, the omelette .. .” he 
protested, when I descended. 
As I ate and drank he bustled 
about the hut, voluble in a 
queer clipped patois; a gossip, 
removed by choice or destiny 
5000 feet above his fellows, to 
live in company with his dog 
in this hut. I looked round it 
for some clue to his pursuits: 
a couple of ice-axes and some 
coils of rope behind the door ; 
@ pair of ski in a corner; a 
shelf for crockery, with a 
powder - flask and a rosary 
hanging from a nail. A bed, 
a table and chair, a charcoal 
stove, and a few cooking im- 
plements: that was all. 
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' After I had finished eating 
he led me outside, and, pointing 
with a gnarled forefinger, named 
one by one the peaks in view. 
He spoke of them familiarly— 
as one who refers to constant 
and intimate companions. Now 
my sight I have seen registered 
in official documents as “ 6/6 
Snellon,” but once or twice I 
had to shake my head in de- 
spair. There might have been 
a wedge-shaped opal - tinted 
shadow on the far-off haze, but 
I could not confess to more. 
The little hawk-eyed man 
chuckled indulgently. 

“ Peut-étre bien —peut-étre 
bien. Mais jai Uhabitude, 
mot.” Generously put, but I 
felt that I had failed in this 
supreme test, and it was sig- 
nificant that he no longer 
tutoyait as at his first raptur- 
ous greeting. 

An hour and a half later, as 
I was nearing the expanse of 
turf on my downward journey, 
I encountered an ancient of 
days leading a charcoal-laden 
donkey: to be more exact, the 
donkey appeared to be leading 
him. The three of us halted to 
exchange amenities, and I prof- 
fered the old mana cigar which 
remained in the bottom of my 
wallet. The ancient took it 
readily enough, then looked 
searchingly round as if we were 
a@ pair of conspirators in a 
drama, I was about to inquire 
the reason for these precau- 
tions when he laid a forefinger 
to his nose, and half - closing 
one rheumy eye, whispered 
huskily— 

“ Vous étes contrebandier — 
out ?” 

Twenty-four hours earlier I 
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should have repudiated the 
suggestion. But after my com- 
muning with mountains, and 
the great solitude of the snows, 
one man’s occupation seemed 
as good as another’s. After 
all, it is not easy to give plea- 
sure to one’s fellows, and if it 
added flavour to the tobacco to 
suggest it had been smuggled 
from over the frontier, then a 
smuggler I would be. 

I nodded darkly, and we 
shook hands. With very little 
encouragement I think he 
would have embraced me. “An 
adventurous life!” wheezed the 
hoary sinner as we parted; 
“ah, but one of brave adven- 
ture!” 

It was curious how the 
phrase recurred. First the 
bagman, then the village priest 
at Beuil, and now this withered 
charbonnier. I reached the 
village (the clock was strik- 
ing noon) inclined to wonder 
whether, after all, I was the 
dull dog I had hitherto decided 
myself to be. But be it here 
recorded that this transient 
doubt I have since ascribed to 
the mountain air. 

Already the hours were forg- 
ing afresh the links that bound 
me to the outer world, and 
soon after six I climbed wearily 
into the train for Nice. The 
compartment was crowded: 
nevertheless, at a little station 
lower down the Var valley, the 
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door opened to admit four 
newcomers. Votaries of “La 
Chasse” returning from a day’s 
shooting. They combined a 
varied taste in sporting attire 
with a fine disregard for the 
precautions usually observed 
by bearers of lethal weapons. 
One in particular, who had 
omitted to uncock his gun, 
held it se that the muzzle 
wavered between the pit of my 
stomach and his companion’s 
ear. It may not have been 
loaded, but I was too tired to 
investigate or expostulate. 
Shot by shet, mile by mile, 
they lived through their day 
again, while the earriage ap- 
plauded, commiserated, and 
hung breathless over the tale 
of prowess. The bag contained 
one greenfinch. Yet it needed 
but a glance at the principal 
narrator’s flashing eye and 
vivid gestures to realise that 
none but the most exacting 
will judge the day by its 
material result. 

I had not even a greenfinch 
to show, yet I doubt not that 
the five of us went to bed 
that night equally aglow with 
a sense of “the brave adven- 
ture.” And when all is said 
and done, life would smack of 
the heroic often enough were 
but our dull audience a little 
more appreciative and the 
stage less cramped. 

BARTIMEUS. 
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THE INTERPOSITIONS OF AH ONE. 


‘¢ Within the Four Seas all men are brethren.” —ConFvucivs. 


THE truth about Ah One is 
that he was non-moral. Were 
I to say that he was immoral, 
I feel that I would be doing 
him a gross injustice. My 
dictionary informs me that the 
word immoral implies what is 
contrary to conscience or divine 
law. Now, Ah One knew 
nothing of conscience, — he 
simply did not possess such a 
thing; and as for divine law, 
it was altogether beyond the 
pale of his understanding. 

Still, he was highly educated 
—not, perhaps, in the classic 
books, the Rules of Ceremony, 
and the writings of Confucius ; 
but, for a Chinaman, admirably 
fitted to pass an examination 
in what is commonly known as 
General Knowledge. He knew 
a little about most things, from 
locomotives to clocks. He pos- 
sessed a remarkable knowledge 
of the value of all kinds of 
merchandise, and even under- 
stood the writing of the English 
language sufficiently to become 
highly indignant when I spelt 
his name “ Ah Wun.” 

He explained that he had 
been, first and foremost, the 
most trusted and the most 
beloved of four servants of a 
certain judge at Hong-Kong. 
This judge, who, for some 
reason or other, had a strong 
aversion to Cantonese names, 
simplified matters by calling 
his servants respectively, and 
according to merit, Ah One, 
Ah Two, Ah Three, and Ah 


Four, who was the cook. Why 
Ah One had left the service of 
the judge, I certainly never 
discovered, for the following 
document, which he presented 
to me immediately on my 
arrival in Tientsin, can hardly 
be looked upon as authentic :— 


Sir,—This boy belong my boy 
long time. Him name Ah One 
top-side boy very honest very 
clean very goed boy. You want 
know why he no belong me no 
longer? Very well I speak true. 
One day I make bobbery I say 
you go, no want Ah One. He 
dam well go. I belong sorry. 
No can catch another boy same 
like him. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


JUDGE BROWN. 


The “ obedient servant ” part 
of it was obviously copied 
from some official letter. The 
rest, including the signature, 
was realistic fiction, accord- 
ing to the lights of Ah 
One. 

No doubt I may be blamed, 
with justice, for all that befell 
me afterwards, when I say that 
I engaged him on the spot, in 
spite of the remonstrances of 
“James,” the eompradore, a 
corpulent Pekinese, who, desir- 
ing to bring to my notice one 
of his own family, assured me 
that no citizen of Canton could 
be trusted. I did not doubt 
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that in the least; but, though 
I had no intention of trusting 
Ah One, I actually liked his 
face. 

He looked the brightest, the 
most humorous, the best- 
natured, and most interesting 
Chinaman I had ever set eyes 
upon. He was fairly small, with 
a round face, a lip that curled in 
disdain, and a nose that turned 
up in fun. In fact, his whole 
face was a collection of contra- 
dictions. Sometimes he ap- 
peared all vivacity, enthusiasm, 
and intelligence; at others, he 
was as stolid and expressionless 
as the Sphinx. 

We had a small mess in 
North China, of which Pomroy 
was president, ruling the do- 
mestics with a rod of iron. 
It was an order that our per- 
sonal servants should take turn 
and turn about to wait in the 
anteroom during the after- 
noons. One day I returned 
from the Recreation Ground, 
rather hot and dusty after a 
game of tennis, and ordered the 
most harmless drink I could 
think of, a glass of ginger- 
beer. Ah One, who was on 
duty, brought me a bottle of 
stout. 

I refused the stout, which, 
I said, could be charged 
to the mess. Pomroy, who 
happened to be in the room, 
decided against me. He said 
the mess could not afford to 
stand the cost of mistakes of 
this sort, for which officers 
themselves must be held re- 
sponsible. He maintained that 
I must pay for the stout, 
whether I drank it or not, 
adding that I fully deserved 
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the penalty for ordering s0 
poisonous and unwholesome a 
drink as ginger-beer. 

Throughout the argument 
I watched Ah One, who 
stood at the elbow of Pomroy’s 
chair. His features were en. - 
tirely vacant of expression. 
One would have felt perfectly 
justified in saying that he had 
understood not so mueh as a 
word of what had been said. I 
did not mind in the least pay- 
ing for the stout; it was the 
principle to which I objected, 
as I pointed out to Pomroy. I 
said that I considered that the 
servants ought to be made to 
pay for their own mistakes. 
They would then have every 
inducement to learn the English 
language. 

Pomroy denied that such 
mistakes were due to the ser- 
vants. According to him, one 
had merely to take the trouble 
to speak distinctly to be under- 
stood. Personally, he had no 
difficulty in getting whatsoever 
he wanted. By way of illus- 
tration of this last remark, he 
turned to Ah One and ordered 
a whisky-and-soda. 

We heard the pop of a cork 
in the kitchen, and a moment 
later Ah One presented him- 
self with a tray, upon which 
was a bottle of champagne— 
at six dollars a bottle. 

Ever afterwards, Pomroy 
referred to Ah One as that 
“infernal fool of yours.” But, 
though in my heart of hearts I 
knew better, I considered it 
advisable to hold my peace. 

For all that, I could not help 
thinking about it a good deal. 
I was never by any means able 
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to understand the workings of 
Ah One’s brain. Its convolu- 
tions must have been peculiar. 
At any rate, I knew for a fact 
he had a far better knowledge 
of English than any Chinese of 
the “boy” class I ever knew. 
I was convinced that he had 
understood every word that had 
passed between us. Hence, his 
subsequent conduct in regard 
to the champagne could have 
been prompted by nothing else 
but unflinching loyalty to his 
master, or the keenest sense of 
humour. In either case, I 
could not refrain from liking 
him all the more. On a later 
occasion he was so good as to 
explain the matter himself. 

Indeed, in our private rela- 
tions, for several months, he 
was everything the fictitious 
“Judge Brown” had asserted. 
He waited admirably at table; 
he kept my uniform and clothes 
brushed and carefully folded, 
and my boots scrupulously 
clean. I missed nothing in the 
way of valuables or money ; 
and he paid my smaller bills 
with precision, never failing 
to produce the receipt on 
demand. 

One morning I overheard a 
quarrel in the scullery, and 
since no member of the mess 
committee was on the premises, 
I myself went to see what was 
the matter.. I found Ah One 
and James, the compradore, 
shrieking at one another across 
@ ladder, which the one pulled 
one way and the other another. 
The Chinese are not pugnaci- 
ous by nature,—in fact, they 
are essentially lovers of peace, 
—but when they do succeed in 
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losing their tempers, they work 
themselves into a frenzy, and, 
though they seldom do any one 
the least bodily harm, there is 
sufficient noise and profanity 
to put all Billingsgate to 
shame. 

In this case Ah One required 
the use of the ladder, which 
James refused to let him have. 
It did not matter in the least 
that it was not James’s to lend. 
It was the property of a civ- 
ilian contractor who had been 
whitewashing the kitchen 
premises. I asked Ah One 
why he required the ladder, 
and heard in reply one of the 
most pitiful stories to which 
I ever listened. 

He had a grandmother, who 
was exceedingly old—so old, in 
fact, that she could not stir 
from the k’ang, which is the 
Chinese equivalent in idiom— 
if not in fact—of the fireside of 
the western world. Her hus- 
band and all her children were 
dead. Of her descendants, 
whose felicity it should have 
been to do homage at the feet 
of this venerable and worthy 
lady, not one remained, with 
the notable exception of Ah 
One. As for him, he would 
not stir from the path of love 
and ancestral duty for all the 
fat Pekinese compradores be- 
tween the Great Wall and the 
Yangtse. He was determined 
upon that. The rain had 
washed a hole in the roof of 
his grandmother’s house, and 
he, Ah One, had decided to 
repair it. 

“Ah One,” said I, “how 
comes it that, since you are a 
Cantonese, you have a grand- 
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mother in Tientsin?” It might 
not appear to the European 
who glances casually at the 
map that these two cities are 
nearly two thousand miles 
apart. I was enlightened im- 
mediately. I never knew Ah 
One to hesitate for a moment 
on any oecasion whatever. 

A certain Chinese pilot fell 
in love with a flower-boat girl 
in Canton, whom he married. 
Since the owner of the flower- 
boat held the girl on a seven 
years’ agreement, and the pilot 
had not the wherewithal to 
pay for her release, they were 
constrained to run away, which 
they did to the northern city 
of Tientsin. There was the 
story in a nutshell. The pilot 
was the grandfather of Ah 
One, and the flower-boat girl 
none ether than the aneient 
lady who was now living 
under a dilapidated roof-tree. 
Whether or not I believed the 
story is beside the question. I 
allowed Ah One to take the 
ladder. He had earned it, at 
any rate; and I took the re- 
sponsibility upon myself that 
he would bring it back. 

Two days afterwards there 
was a guest night. Gilling- 
ham, the police magistrate, 
was dining with Pomroy; and 
Ah One was waiting at table, 
when he suddenly complained 
of violent pains in the stomach, 
and was led out of the room 
by James. I gave orders that 
he was to be given five drops 
of chlorodyne, and was shortly 
afterwards informed that he 
was very much better, though 
he would prefer—if I would be 
so good as to give him per- 
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mission—to go to bed. I had 
no objection to this; and before 
the end of dinner the matter 
had completely gone from my 
mind, 

We were talking of robberies 
over our coffee and cigars, and 
Pomroy was telling us of how 
a large bungalow had been 
gutted, not only of jewelry and 
plate, but linen, curtains, and 
carpets, and actually furniture, 
whilst he was in Agra in ’94. 
The thieves, in whose pay, of 
course, was the chokidar, had 
managed to load several carts 
with their booty, and had got 
away without waking any one 
or leaving a single trace as to 
their identity. 

“T can tell you a better 
story than that,” said Gilling- 
ham, “which happened in this 
very place, and only two days 
ago.” 

Naturally, we asked to hear 
it. 
“Well,” said the magistrate, 
“T was trying a case of petty 
larceny in a full court. There 
were about a dozen policemen 
present ; a benchful of lawyers, 
Brookfield, the Public Proseeu- 
tor, and Scott, the Superin- 
tendent of Police; besides a 
score of witnesses, messengers, 
lookers-on, and so forth. Just 
before twelve o’clock, in walks 
a man witha ladder. He came 
right down the centre of the 
court, and the policemen and 
the witnesses in waiting had to 
make room for him. He put 
the ladder against the wall, 
climbed up, and started wind- 
ing the clock. In the middle 
of winding he suddenly stopped, 
looked extremely annoyed, and 
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put his ear to the glass. Not 
appearing satisfied with that, 
he took the clock down, opened 
the back, and kept poking 
about inside. Then, hanging 
it up again, he put the minute 
hand to twelve, and waited for 
it to strike. It only struck 
once, I am sure of that, though, 
to tell you the truth, I had 
never noticed that anything 
was wrong with it, in spite of 
the fact that it hangs immedi- 
ately facing my desk. Any- 
how, the fellow shrugged his 
shoulders, came down the 
ladder, and went off with the 
ladder under one arm and the 
clock under the other. And 
that’s the last we have heard 
of him.” 

Gillingham’s story was greet- 
ed with a roar of laughter. 
As for myself, I lapsed into a 
gloomy silence. I could now 
fully understand how it was 
that the very sight of the 
police magistrate had caused 
Ah One the most violent pains 
in the stomach. I did not 
wonder whether or not the 
chlorodyne had been to his 
taste. I was convinced he had 
never swallowed so much as a 
drop. 

The following morning, as I 
lay in bed, whilst Ah One pre- 
pared my bath, I endeavoured 
to approach the matter as con- 
siderately as I could. 

“Ah One,” said I, “ how are 
the pains ?”’ 

“ More better,” he answered. 
“This morning, could eat a 
little breakfast.” 

I regarded him in wonder- 
ment. His capacity for false- 
hood was amazing: it almost 


amounted to genius. I had 
intended to ask him about the 
police-eourt clock, but I saw 
now it would be quite useless. 
There was no question he 
would refer me to his grand- 
mother. 

I think I have always had 
the more sympathy for the 
Oriental, and the greater 
understanding of his ways, 
since I myself am something 
of a fatalist. Ah One had the 
good sense not to take me 
deliberately into his secrets ; 
but, all the time, I was vaguely 
conscious he was under the 
impression that a kind of 
mutual understanding existed 
between us upon matters we 
never discussed: since I was 
exempt from his malpractices, 
I was in some sort a passive 
ally who none the less could 
be trusted. At first, this 
knowledge made me feel ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable; but 
the feeling wore off, and very 
soon I came to regard Ah One 
as Fate. He was inevitable. 
As far as I was concerned, he 
was part of China. 

I honestly believe that, once, 
he was myfriend. Yet, though 
he confessed to no religion that 
I ever heard of, his soul was 
the soul of the East and mine 
that of the West. There was 
ground—as we were soon to 
discover—upon which we could 
not meet. 

Considerable animosity ex- 
isted been Ah One and James. 
My Cantonese servant was by 
no means popular in the 
kitchen; and the compradore 
could never forget that Ah 
One had usurped a place which 
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he, as compradore, considered 
he had a right to reserve for a 
nephew who owed him money. 
James, therefore, waited on the 
heels of opportunity, which 
seldom plays us false. I did 
not learn the facts of the case 
until afterwards; but it would 
be as well to chroniele events 
as they actually occurred. 

It was Ah One’s custom, 
every morning, before he called 
me, to have his head shaved by 
a barber. When the barber’s 
bill had reached six dollars, and 
the man had the impudence te 
demand his money, Ah One 
presented him with sixty cents, 
and told him in a lofty manner 
to rest contented with that. 
This the barber showed no dis- 
position to do, but was for ever 
clamouring in the kitchen for 
the money; and here it was 
that the compradore saw his 
chance. 

In China, the law has been 
ever the weapon of oppression, 
rather than the implement of 
justice; and James had a 
brother in the police. The 
wily compradore instructed the 
barber so to harass and worry 
his debtor that Ah One would, 
at last, be constrained to strike 
him; whereupon the family 
policeman, in hiding round an 
adjacent corner, would emerge 
and arrest his victim for 
assault. 

In this trap Ah One was 
caught like a sparrow. The 
first I heard of it was that 
he had been detained at the 
jail, where his case had been 
heard summarily. He had 
been fined a dollar for causing 
a public disturbance, in default 
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of payment of which he would 
be brought before the magis- 
trate. Now I knew that if 
Ah One dreaded anything on 
this earth, it was the mement 
he should find himself face to 
face with Gillingham, and be 
recognised as the man who had 
stolen the clock. He could 
hardly be taken suddenly with 
colic in the police court. And 
yet, he had no money; so he 
sent me a heartrending epistle, 
in the handwriting of Judge 
Brown, imploring me to pay 
his fine and “save his face.” 

It must be understood that 
I believed at that time that, 
if Ah One was worse than 
others of his countrymen, it 
was only because he was clev- 
erer and more daring. At any 
rate, I forwarded the dollar to 
the inspector of police, and a 
few minutes later Ah One pres- 
ented himself before me. 

He was furious. He stormed 
about the room, flinging out his 
arms, throwing back his head, 
and beating himself upon the 
chest. He had “lost face”— 
the most terrible calamity that 
can possibly befall a Chinese. 
It is not easy for the Occidental 
to appreciate the meaning of 
the term. It is best suggested 
by saying that his sense of 
dignity had suffered a severe 
blow. But the manner in 
which dignity can be lost and 
regained in China is altogether 
incomprehensible to the Euro- 
pean. 

‘“‘ Master,” he cried, “I lose 
face. You belong good master. 
You can get back my face.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“ Arrest barber,” he told me. 
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I was nearer understanding 
the meaning of “face” at that 
moment than ever before. You 
“lose face,” apparently, if you 
are scored off; and you get it 
back if you score off the scorer. 
This is hardly “dignity” in the 
European sense. 

“ Arrest the barber!” said I. 
“ And why?” 

“Why?” repeated Ah One, 
amazed at my stupidity. ‘To 
get back my face,” said he, as 
if the reason were obvious. 

“You can’t arrest a man for 
that,” I informed him. “You 
must have some charge; he 
must have done something 
illegal.” 

“Pooh,” said Ah One, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Master can think of some- 
thing.” 

I replied that I was by no 
means disposed to concoct a 
false charge against an inno- 
cent man, for no other reason 
than that Ah One was his 
debtor. He was thunderstruck 
at my infidelity and baseness. 

‘“Why not?” he demanded. 

‘* Because,” said I, “I am a 
gentleman.” 

His answer to that showed 
me that he understood my 
sense of justice as little as I 
was able to follow his logic. 
He told me that, since I was 
a gentleman, I was the very 
person for the job: no one 
would say a word about it. 

I repeated with emphasis 
that my interference was quite 
impossible. I was even toler- 
ant enough to endeavour to 
explain to him that my honour 
was as much te me as his 
“face” to him. 
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At that he flew into a rage, 
and told me that his “face” 
was my “face”; though 
whether this was a further 
elucidation on the meaning of 
the term, or whether he merely 
referred to the mutual under- 
standing which hitherto he 
had imagined to have existed 
between us, I cannot for the 
life of me say. I think, in 
all probability, it was the 
latter. His next words were 
somewhat indicative of that 
point of view. 

“When master lost face,” 
said he, drawing himself up 
to his full height and looking 
offended,—“‘ when master lost 
face, Ah One got it back. 
Now, master can do same 
for me.” 

I looked at him 
prise. 

‘When did I lose face?” 
I demanded. 

Ah One, though a moment 
since he had been literally 
shaking with rage, now actu- 


in sur- 


ally smiled. 
“Champagne,” said he. 
“Ginger - beer.” There was 


nothing more to be said. 

I saw that he and I were 
as widely separated as the 
poles, We may have sprung, 
at the dawn of the world, from 
the same horse - eating, hairy 
cave-man; but our souls had 
evolved throughout the ages 
along two divergent lines, now 
so widely parted that, though 
we both were men, with feet 
and ears and eyes, we were 
utterly incomprehensible to one 
another, and neither talk nor 
gesture till the crack of doom 
could make it otherwise. I 
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thought it best to end the 
matter swiftly, and told him 
he could go. 

From that day onwards he 
waited upon me as punctiliously 
as ever. He was an indispens- 
able servant. You could never 
have found his equal in the 
whole of Europe—I doubt even 
in the East. But he was the 
servant, and I was the master. 
It was a commercial arrange- 
ment, profitable to us both— 
no more. The bond of sym- 
pathy was severed. For one 
reason, I was glad: in the past, 
I had felt like an accomplice. 
For another reason, I was ap- 
prehensive: I kept my money 
locked up, and trusted him as 
little as I could. I might have 
known that I was less than 
inefficient beside the ingenuity 
of Ah One. 

It seems that, being unable 
to score off the barber, he had 
but one way of getting back 
his “face,” and that was to 
score off me. Naturally I did 
not realise this at the time, or 
our relations would have ended 
before they did. 

During my residence in 
Tientsin, I had purchased a 
great deal of extremely valu- 
able Chinese embroidery. I 
was anxious to get this home; 
and as Pomroy was shortly 
leaving for England on six 
months’ leave, he kindly offered 
to take a box of mine with him, 
and forward it from South- 
ampton to my brother’s address 
in Essex. He was sailing to 
Colombo on a Bombay P. & O., 
and thence transferring to the 
homeward-bound mailship from 
Australia. 
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I packed the box myself, with 
the assistance, of course, of Ah 
One. It was tin-lined; and I 
stood by whilst the lid was 
soldered on. I also saw the 
box corded and sealed. It was 
a stout, deal packing-case, and 
my brother’s name and address 
had been somewhat meretrici- 
ously painted thereon in bright, 
pea-green paint. Moreover, it 
was I myself who took the box 
down to the “bund,” and saw 
it safely lowered into the hold 
of the ship which was to take 
Pomroy to Shanghai. 

Shortly after this, a most 
extraordinary coincidence oc- 
curred. Thesummer was draw- 
ing to a close, in a land where 
the temperature varies through- 
out the year from twenty de- 
grees below zero to a hundred 
and ten in the shade. The 
climate was rapidly growing 
colder, and we were cast- 
ing aside our white ducks 
and suits of Chefoo silk for 
warmer European clothing 
—when every officer in the 
mess suddenly discovered that 
he had lost, at least, one 
pair of trousers. Our surprise 
at this may be imagined ; but, 
when it was ascertained that 
the calamity—if one may call 
it such—had extended to the 
servants’ quarters, we were 
completely mystified. James, 
the compradore, was reduced 
to a single pair of nether gar- 
ments; and Ah One expressed 
the highest indignation on find- 
ing that his most baggy, vol- 
uminous, and most expensive 
pair of trousers had also 
mysteriously vanished. 

The excitement over this re- 
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markable and unusual pheno- 
menon had not altogether 
subsided, when, on entering my 
quarters one afternoon, I found 
a telegram on the table. Pick- 
ing it up, I was surprised to 
see that it came from Colombo. 
I read as follows :— 


Your box fell into the hold 
when changing ship. Broken 
open. Contains trousers —all 
kinds.—POMROY. 


Seating myself, I thought 
the matter out. 

I had seen the bex carried 
on board the Hongking. M‘Far- 
lane, the captain of the ship, 
had been with me. That it 
was my box—the box contain- 
ing my embroideries—I had no 
doubt, since my brother’s name 
and address were on the lid. I 
had remained on the “bund” 
until the ship sailed, waving 
my hand to Pomroy, who stood 
with M‘Farlane on the bridge. 
However, at Colombo, the box 
had been found to contain 
trousers — obviously our trou- 
sers, my brother officers’, and 
James’s trousers, and Ah 
One’s 

I paused a moment in my 
meditations, and took up a new 
line of argument. If the box 
contained trousers at Colombo, 
its contents had been the same 
when M‘Farlane and I had seen 
it carried on board. Hence, 
since there had been no time 
in which to open it and take 
out the embroideries, it must 
follow that the box I had taken 
to the “bund” was not the 
same which I had packed, but 
a facsimile in every outward 
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detail, even to the bright, pea- 
green paint. 

I now reviewed the facts of 
the case in my memory, to see 
if I could recall so much as a 
moment when the box had been 
out of my sight. After I had 
seen it soldered, screwed, nailed, 
sealed, and corded, I had sat 
upon it, smoking a cigarette, 
awaiting the arrival of the 
coolie. I had even assisted the 
coolie and Ah One to carry it 
out to the ricksha, behind 
which I had walked to the 
“bund.” <A ray of light now 
broke in upon me, which enabled 
me to explain the secret of a 
conjuring trick which had, at 
first, seemed worthy of Mr 
Devant. 

On my way to the “bund,” 
I remembered, I had suddenly 
become aware of loud shouts 
behind me. Turning, I had be- 
held Ah One, running as if for 
life, and waving something in 
his hand. I had gone back a 
few steps to meet him, to be 
presented with my watch, 
which, he said, I had left on 
the dressing-table. I had been 
surprised at this at the time, 
since I had a perfect recollec- 
tion of looking at my watch 
whilst waiting for the coolie, 
However, without asking any 
questions, I had turned to con- 
tinue my way, when I dis- 
covered the ricksha, in which 
was the box, in the act of turn- 
ing up a side street in the 
wrong direction. I shouted at 
the full power of my lungs; 
and in less than five seconds 
they came back, to be put upon 
the right road to the “bund.” 
It was now obvious to me 
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that for the rest of that 
journey I had walked in state 
behind a boxful of worthless 
trousers. 

One might be justified in 
thinking that this cablegram 
from Colombo would have 
found Ah One completely off 
his guard. However, that was 
by no means the case. It was 
not until my deductions had 
led me to the conclusion that 
my blissful Cantonese had thus 
redeemed his “face,” that it 
dawned upon me that the tele- 
gram had been opened prior to 
my arrival. No one in the 
mess knew anything about it; 
and Ah One was nowhere to 
be found. I was inclined to 
think he would not return, and 
that same evening, James, with 
a smiling countenance, con- 
ducted into my presence his 
nephew, and debtor—a raw- 
boned, clumsy Chinaman, with 
a face pitted with smallpox. 

When the winter was draw- 
ing to a close, and the frost 
broke up, I was ordered to join 
the headquarters of the bat- 
talion at Hong-Kong. By a 
strange fatality it was on old 
M‘Farlane’s ship, the Hongking, 
that I booked my passage to 
Shanghai. 

The thaw had come suddenly 
over the whole of North China, 
and I never saw such a current 
as that of the Pei-ho on the 
morning we were tosail. The 
turbid, coffee - coloured water 
rushed past the wharves and 
jetties with velocity alarm- 
ing, forming eddies and small 
violent whirlpools in mid- 


stream, causing river-junks and 
sampans to dance and pirouette 
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at anchor; whilst great blocks 
of ice scraped the sides of the 
ship, smashed together with 
the jingle of the forge, or 
leaped high and dry upon the 
banks, 

We were not timed to weigh 
anchor until twelve o'clock, 
which would enable us to catch 
the tide over the bar at the 
Taku Forts; but I had come 
aboard at eleven, and stood on 
the poop, watching the after 
cable, taut and creaking loud- 
ly, straining with all the com- 
bined weight of the current 
and the ship at the iron bollard 
to which it was tied. 

On shore there was a great 
crowd of coolies and dock 
labourers engaged in loading 
our cargo, and Chinese compra- 
dores and shroffs. I could not 
see a single European among 
them. The whole wharf, and 
the roadway behind, were 
packed with bales of wool, 
hides, and manufactured silks, 
and barrels of grease and salt. 
Every one was shouting at 
once, the compradores swear- 
ing at the shroffs, the shroffs 
at the coolies, and the coolies 
at one another. I was think- 
ing I had never heard such a 
pandemonium in all my life, 
when there was a loud report, 
like that of a gun, immediately 
under the starboard side of the 
ship. 

Looking down, I saw im- 
mediately what had happened. 
The strain had been too much 
for the woodwork to whieh the 
bollard had been fastened. A 
great solid beam of hardened 
teak, and clamped with iron 
bands, had split from end to 
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end, like a piece of firewood ; 
and the bollard had jumped 
free, to fall with the cable-end 
into the water. 

Simultaneously, the ship be- 
gan to turn slowly round upon 
the current. Her bows were 
still made fast to the bund; 
but her stern swung out to 
mid-stream, where we caught 
the full weight of the water. 
She was no longer from end to 
end than the river was broad ; 
and crushing an empty sampan 
into a bunch of splinters, and 
sweeping away the landing- 
stage of the ferry, she cleared 
the opposite bank and began 
to drop down stream. 

As I hastened along the deck 
to the forecastle, M‘Farlane 
rushed out of his cabin and 
scrambled on to the bridge. I 
reached the peak of the vessel 
in time to see the disaster 
made complete. Our bows had 
been made fast by a cable 
lashed to a single mooring-post 
on the “bund.” As the great 
weight of the ship was brought 
to bear upon this, there was a 
kind of miniature earthquake 
at the foot of the post, which 
became aslant, and then, foot 
by foot, was drawn out of the 
ground. A moment later, the 
Hongking, with no steam up, 
and the chief engineer in the 
club, was at the mercy of the 
current, dragging a mooring- 
post along the wharf, which 
swept boxes, bales, and casks 
of cargo. into the water. We 
were making straight for a 
mud-bank, into which we would 
be driven like a spade into a 
mound of clay, and a pretty 
penny it would cost the com- 


pany to get us off, even if all 
the Tonku tugs could do it. 

“Lay hold of that cable!” 
shouted M‘Farlane from the 
bridge. 

But no one in the crowd of 
astonished coolies took the least 
notice of him. They seemed to 
think there was some danger 
to themselves, for they made 
back to the roadway in a mob. 
I was searching in vain for the 
face of a European, when I 
caught sight of Ah One elbow- 
ing his way through the crowd, 
and waving his hands to catch 
M‘Farlane’s eye. He reached 
the post in the nick of time, 
for, a moment later, it would 
have been in the water, and 
the ship severed from all con- 
nection with theshore. Seizing 
the end of the cable, he ran 
with it to a brace of bollards 
at the far end of the wharf, 
and then leoked up at 
M‘Farlane. 

“ Make fast!” yelled M‘Far- 
lane. ‘Make fast! And be 
quick !” 

Ah One was as unconcerned 
as ever. 

“How much?” said he. 
“How much you give?” 

M‘Farlane was the captain 
of a ship; but, above all else, 
he was a Scotsman. To twist 
the cable round the two bol- 
lards was the work only of a 
few seconds. Moreover, it was 
coolie’s work; and a Chinese 
coolie is well paid at fifteen 
cents a day. 

“Ten cents,” he cried at 
last. 

Ten cents—the equivalent of 
twopence! And his ship in 
jeopardy ! 
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Ah One dropped the cable- 
end, and found time to give 
a friendly nod to me. All this 
had happened in the space of 
a few seconds. In a moment 
the ship would-be going stern- 
foremost down the river to the 
mud-bank at the rate of twenty 
knots an hour. 

‘* A dollar,” cried M‘Farlane, 
driven rash in his excitement. 
“Two dollars—five—ten.” 

“Fifty,” answered Ah One. 
“‘ And you throw money ashore 
first.” 

There was no alternative. 
Hesitation would spell inevit- 
able disaster. M‘Farlane 
groped in his pockets, and 
then looked at me in despair. 

“Have you got fifty dollars?” 
he shouted. 

I was well provided with 
money for my journey. I 
pulled out a fifty-dollar note, 
wrapped it around a pocket- 
knife, and threw it at Ah 


One’s feet. Immediately he 
twisted the cable-end around 
the bollards; and a moment 
later the cable took the strain, 
and the Hongking was saved. 

M‘Farlane told me that 
night, as we steamed across 
the gulf towards Chefoo, that 
he would have to stand the 
expense of saving the ship 
himself, as the Company would 
never accept his explanation 
and refund the money. That 
I was perfectly ready to be- 
lieve, but—as I said—it made 
not the least difference to 
Ah One. 

I have never heard of him 
since. I suppose he is some- 
body’s servant still. At any 
rate, I wish him well; for not 
only Christianity, but the 
Analects of Confucius, teach 
us that all men, whatever the 
colour of their skin, should be 
as brothers. 

C. L. GILson. 
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SOME NOVELS BY SURTEES. 


BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


THOSE who do not read the 
novels of Surtees never think 
of him at all. Those who do 
read the novels of Surtees never 
forget him, and never can cease 
to read them. It becomes a 
habit, like playing Patience; a 
habit to be taken up every win- 
ter, with the warm waistcoats, 
and laid down every spring, 
about the time that warm waist- 
coats get uncomfortable. 

But why is it that Surtees 
has not been given his proper 
place in literature? That is 
simply because literary men 
are, aS a crowd, unsportsman- 
like. They cannot see that 
Surtees is great because there 
is nothing in them that re- 
sponds tohim. Even Lindsay 
Gordon and Whyte Melville 
have had more justice done to 
them; for both those gentle- 
men wrote verse, strayed a 
good deal in regions of romance, 
and generally speaking spread 
their wings. But Surtees 
strictly excluded romance from 
his field of vision. If he had 
wings he kept them as care- 
fully concealed from the public 
as he kept his novels from the 
sight of his daughters; who 
confessed to a stranger that 
they had never read them, 
“because papa said there was 
nothing worse for young people 
than reading bad literature.” 

Sometimes the world accepts 
& man’s verdict on himself, 
though ironically spoken, as 
we know. But if the literary 
world has been foolish enough 


to overlook Surtees, the ordi- 
nary world, which after all has 
more people in it, has shown 
better sense. What books are 
taken oftener from the shelves 
in the smoking-room than those 
thick volumes in cheerful red, 
‘Handley Cross’ and ‘Mr 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ ?— 
How quickly the happy reader 
gets absorbed in either of these, 
growing quieter and lying flat- 
ter on his shoulders in the 
chair, till that moment arrives 
when his heels begin to drum 
on the floor, and he utters 
ecstatic noises. Don’t ask him 
what he is cackling about! He 
will only reply— 

“ Now, ye tinkers, we'll all start 

Jair!” 


or, 


“The day seems changed, some- 
how /” 


Then he will relapse, and it 
is best he should. 

Now it is a great thing to 
have added to the gaiety of 
the nation, as some wise man 
remarked, Surtees has done 
this, and more too. He has 
seen and recorded a side of life 
which for some good reason is 
concealed from nearly all the 
fine writers on human nature. 
With very few exceptions—Sir 
Walter Seott is one—they have 
ignored or misrepresented, but 
more often simply ignored, that 
instinct for sport which is 
deeply rooted in the heart 
of man. No one can define 
the instinct for sport. It is 
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something primitive. It takes 
a thousand shapes and forms ; 
but the man who is without it 
in any shape or form is a person 
who has something vaguely 
wrong with him, a person with 
whom other men do not very 
willingly associate. We must 
suppose that life holds compen- 
sations for him. Perhaps he 
likes to think that he is emi- 
nently fitted to be the hero of 
a problem novel, or to shine in 
private theatricals, or to sit in 
Parliament. He is very con- 
temptuous of the instinct for 
sport, and calls it in his superior 
way ‘“‘the desire to be killing 
something.” Other men do not 
mind at all how superior he is, 
and of course they never argue 
with him. There is no sense 
in arguing about a primitive 
instinct. 

Now, what we all feel about 
Surtees is that being a natural 
man himself, he understood the 
nature of sport and the hearts 
of sportsmen as no one ever yet 
has understood them. A man 
who will hunt with hounds if he 
can, and if he can’t do that will 
hunt with ferrets, and if he can’t 
do that will hunt a rat in a rick- 
yard rather than not hunt at 
all,—that is the kind of sports- 
man whom Surtees honoured. 

He knew every kind of 
M.F.H. that exists — the 
hereditary M.F.H. like Lord 
Scamperdale, the rich parvenu 
M.F.H. like Mr Puffington, the 
adventurer M.F.H. like Mr 
Facey Romford, that fine sports- 
man who “could kill a fox with 
any one,” the useless young 
M.F.H. like Mr Waffles, and 
the eccentric and joyous M.F.H. 
like the immortal grocer, Mr 
Jorrocks. All these are finished 
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portraits in his long picture- 
gallery; and there is many a 
thumb-nail sketch besides, like 
the one of Mr Slockdolager, 
M.F.H., who could never be 
induced to dine out in Lavring- 
ton Wells, and finally forsook 
the place, deciding that “if he 
hunted a country at his own ex- 
pense he would hunt one that 
wasn’t encumbered with fools.” 

Among them all there is no 
more careful portrait than the 
one of the ancient worthy 
Simon Heavyside, M.F.H. in 
1751, on his “racking gray 
nage,” with his “most truly 
valuable hounde dogges ”’ round 
him. It is a delightful picture 
of the old trump and his “ well- 
beloved friends and brother 
sportsmene,” who never hunted 
two days consecutively, but 
assembled at the kennel on 
the intervening days to discuss 
the merits and performances 
of the hounds. | 


“Tt was all the hounds they 
talked about, not themselves or 
their horses. No telling of how 
Brown beat Smith, or how Tom- 
kins set the field. Indeed, the 
horses were not adapted to that 
description of work, being merely 
what would be called machiners at 
the present day, but they could 
trot and clamber along, and a hunt 
not being a hunt unless it lasted 
three hours, there was great har- 
mony between them and the 
hounds.” 


That paragraph is a good 
example of the fair-minded 
writer. For Surtees loved to 
see the hounds work himeelf, 
and had little admiration for 
the emulous riding of the 
Captain Spurriers and Mr 


Kicktons who were all out to 
ride against each other rather 
than ride to hounds. 
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“Happy are they who go out 
to please themselves, and not to 
astonish others,” he said. 


But he could allow for the 
changes of time that with 
faster hounds, faster horses, 
and fields ten times larger 
than of old have produced of 
necessity quite a different 
fashion of hunting from that 
which our forefathers followed 
in their leisurely days, with 
such intense gratification to 
themselves. After all, our 
gratification is no less than 
theirs. The spirit of the thing 
never alters; though the out- 
ward circumstances of a run 
with any hounds to-day may 
be as different from those of a 
run with Lord Scamperdale’s, 
as these again from a day with 
Squire Heavyside’s. The like- 
ness goes a great deal deeper 
than the difference. Probably 
it goes back as far as Esau, 
though we don’t know what 
kind of hounds he had. 

It is the spirit of the thing 
that we get from Surtees, not 
a mere surface picture. Many 
a writer of sporting novels can 
give a rattling account of a 
run, lively and truthful enough 
as far as it goes. But how few 
have the accurate, inner know- 
ledge of hunting that he had, 
the science and the sympathy 
combined ! 

He shows us everything, even 
the little, warm, dry corner in 
the cover where the fox is 
lying private. He makes us 
hear everything, from the 
slight crackle of snapping 


twigs and the stamp of an 
impatient horse’s hoof, to the 
light whimper of the first hound, 
the challenge, the full chorus, 
and the ringing melody that 
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‘‘ makes horses jump and plunge 
with delight, while their riders 
funk or rejoice according to the 
stuff of which they are made.” 

Then the run itself! He 
has written of every kind of 
run, in every sort of country, 
upon every kind of horse that 
the experience of ten ordinary 
men would include. Think of 
the run from Oakenshaw 
Wood,—the run from Light- 
thorn-rough, with the “inde- 
pendent customer,”—the run 
from Scrambleford Green, or 
on the Cat-and-Custard-pot- 
day, with Mr Jorrocks,—the 
“quiet bye,” or the “finest run 
that ever was seen” with Lord 
Scamperdale! We have read 
them all ten times over, and 
shall probably read them half 
as often again. They have life 
and breath in them, they have 
sense and speed, and the very 
sound and smell and excite- 
ment of a wintry day in a 
hunting country. Surely this 
is no mean achievement for any 
writer. It is certain that 
literary merit was the very 
last thing Surtees would have 
claimed for his sporting chron- 
icles, and yet literary merit 
they undoubtedly have. The 
language is graphic and terse, 
the narration is swift, the 
characters original and varied, 
and the incidents simply im- 
perishable. He confined him- 
self to sporting novels; had he 
chosen to write political novels 
instead, they would probably 
have been highly successful. 
His gift of cynicism would have 
been very useful in the politi- 
cal atmosphere. Just imagine 
Jawleyford, who rode to a meet 
“in the patronising sort of way 
gentlemen do who encourage 
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hounds for the sake of the 
manly spirit the sport en- 
genders, and the advantage 
hunting is of in promoting our 
unrivalled breed of horses,”— 
imagine Jawleyford transferred 
to a political novel, and con- 
testing an election in his native 
county in exactly the same 
spirit. Imagine Lord Scamper- 
dale as Prime Minister instead 
of M.F.H. With precisely his 
own self-confidence, his urban- 
ity, his keenness, his pluck, his 
undeniable breeding, his perfect 
unscrupulousness, what an in- 
valuable Premier he would 
make ! 

And there would be Jack 
Spraggon ready to hand, for 
his inseparable private secre- 
tary. Together they would 
undertake some intrigue for the 
total suppression of Sponge, a 
foreign envoy; but Sponge 
would probably defeat them in 
the end. However, as Surtees 
in his wisdom did not see fit 
to enter the lists with Disraeli, 
we have to accept him in the 
field which he chose for his 
talents, the field of sport. 

The wisest writers are those 
who know their limits best. 
Miss Austen, that perfect 
artist, was a strictly limited 
person, and recognised her 
limits with a smile, to the 
immense advantage of her 
readers. Surtees did the same. 
He had an extraordinary power 
of accurate observation; he 
used that, and kept his imag- 
ination always well under the 
control of his own caustic 
humour. The result was a 
perfect realism, which in some 
ways almost equals the realism 
of Defoe. He had Defoe’s 


command of detail, too, and 
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his memory must have been 


one of the most remarkable 
organs ever possessed by a 
writer, He never fails to de- 
scribe with precision the dress 
of every character presented, 
from Mr Puffington at the 
head of his dinner-table, “in 
his scarlet dress-coat lined with 
white satin,” to Daniel Swig, 
“that hard-bitten, hard-drink- 
ing creature, clad in three 
waistcoats and no coat, the 
outer waistcoat worn open, like 
@ spencer, a pair of very crit- 
ical-looking cords, and dirty 
leather leggings, with sadly- 
patched shoes.” 

He could describe ladies’ 
dresses, too—a rare accom- 
plishment,—as well as their 
curls and their eyebrows. 
Farther than that he did 
not go, or at least only 
on the strictly conventional 
lines fashionable in his day ; 
when it was an article of faith 
with men that all women were 
jealous of each others’ good 
looks, and all wildly anxious 
to marry the first marriage- 
able man who came in their 
way. Since even Thackeray 
clung to these hoary supersti- 
tions, it is not surprising that 
Surtees went easily along with 
him, Women and sentiment 
were really out of his line, but 
he could be immensely amus- 
ing about their views of sport, 
as when Mrs Watkins an- 
nounced the meets for the week 
all wrong,—“ all meets are alike 
to the ladies, save at their own 
houses,”—and then gave her 
opinion that “entertaining and 
promoting conviviality was one 
of the principal uses of a master 
of hounds; for as to the mere 
scampering over the country 
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after a parcel of dogs, getting 
their faces scratched and their 
clothes torn, she didn’t believe 
that one man in ten who went 
out really cared for it—she was 
sure Mr Watkins did not: in- 
deed, nobody knew how un- 
happy he always was the night 
before hunting.” 

For all his sarcasms Surtees 
knew quite well that there is 
such a thing as a sportswoman. 
Mrs Somerville, née Lucy Glit- 
ters, with her light hands, her 
pluck, and her determination 
to enjoy herself, was a proto- 
type of a class that has swelled 
enormously in numbers since 
‘Mr Romford’s Hounds’ was 
written; but she was rather a 
solitary figure in her day. 
Like other intensely feminine 
creatures, she was discontented 
with her lot, and felt that 
“the only thing which recon- 
ciled her to being a woman 
was that she could not by any 
possibility be obliged to marry 
one.” The only thing which 
reconciled Facey Romford to it 
was her ingenious helpfulness 
and economy, and the funniest 
part of their odd and innocent 
partnership was the way in 
which Facey’s cherished priv- 
acy was liable to be broken in 
upon by Lucy’s irrepressible 
social instinct ; as on the day 
when she received the ladies 
from Dalberry Lees and showed 
them all over the house till he 
was driven from his last shel- 
ter in the pantry, and had to 
crawl up through the area 
under the very noses of the 
enemy’s horses, inquiring casu- 
ally of their coachman “if he 
had seen a rat come up?” 

Facey was such a fine sports- 
man, such an intrepid rider, 
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such an excellent master of 
hounds in every respect except 
in what Mrs Watkins required, 
that we feel it a great pity he 
could not succeed in keeping 
up his trifling imposture about 
@ mere name, and retaining 
the Mastership of the Lark- 
spur Hounds, All the sensible 
members of the hunt were of the 
same opinion that Facey “was 
the right man in the right 
place. He could kill a fox 
wiih any one, and had as good 
a pack of hounds as ever came 
into a country. If he wasn’t a 
man of much blandishment, as 
Independent Jimmy said, still 
he could go across country like 
@ comet.” 

Surtees had not many favour- 
ites, but Independent Jimmy 
was one of them, perhaps be- 
cause he was a North-country- 
man like James Pigg, the im- 
mortal huntsman of Jorrocks. 
It is highly likely that Mr 
Stanley Stirling would prove 
a North-countryman too, if 
one could inquire far enough. 
Surtees undoubtedly admired 
him, and his admiration was 
not easily won. He saw men 
and things in a remarkably 
dry light, and reported them 
precisely as he saw them. He 
was convinced that nearly half 
the people in the world were 
imposing on the other half, 
and his amusement at the 
spectacle was much greater 
than his disgust. This was 
fortunate for his readers; for 
what would become of the fun 
of the thing if Surtees had 
taken a high moral tone in 
recounting the sale of that re- 
doubtable horse Hercules by 
Mr Buckram, the dealer, to 
Sponge, by Sponge to the 
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helpless Waffles, by Waffles 
back to Buckram, and by Buck- 
ram back to Sponge, with the 
additional imaginary episode 
of Lord Bullfrog in a high- 
born rage? As it is, when 
Sponge receives the final £250 
from the deluded Waffles, we 
rather sympathise with his com- 
ment on the whole transaction. 


“Confound it! I don’t do my- 
self justice. J’m too much of a 
gentleman! I should have had 
five ’under’'d — such an ass as 
Waflies deserves to be done !” 


This is exactly the spirit in 
which we desire to read of 
such transactions. <A little 
more cleverness, and they 
would be too sordid to be 
amusing; a little more cyni- 
cism, and they would cease to 
be realistic. Surtees had the 
happy knack of telling things 
easily, as one light-hearted 
gentleman might to another 
after dinner, in an hour when 
the moral sense is not exactly 
clamorous, and laughter comes 
naturally. But his ease is 
masterly all the same A 
hundred little, quick, incisive 
touches show the artist, and 
there is no repetition. 

How many pictures of hunts- 
men has he given us, and all 
are distinct portraits! Jack 
Frostyface is not a bit like 
Tom Towler, and old Lothering- 
ton is not a bit like Watchorn 
or Dick Bragg. Watchorn is 
the most amusing of the lot, 
in his pretended disgust at 
George Cheek for making the 
gap he thankfully rode through 
—‘“ breakin’ people’s palin’s in 
that way, lettin’ in all the rub- 
bishin’ tail.” Bragg funked, 
too, but more scientifically than 





Watchorn ; and for all his care- 
fully studied insolence to differ- 
ent masters, he never achieved 
anything as fine as old Lother- 
ington’s retort to Facey on 
being informed at leaving that 
he need not apply to him for 
a character :— 
“Tm sure, sir, if you never 
mention I’ve lived with you, I 


never shall, for I’m most heartily 
"shamed of tt.” 


As to the good old sportsman 
Tom Towler— 


“Tom in his person furnished 
an apt illustration of the right 
appropriation of talent and the 
fitness of things, for he would 
neither have made a groom nor 
a coachman, nor a postilion nor a 
footman, nor a ploughman nor a 
mechanic, nor anything we know 
of, and yet he was first-rate as a 
huntsman. He was too weak for 
a groom, too small for a coach- 
man, too ugly for a postilion, too 
stunted for a footman, too light 
for a ploughman, too useless- 
looking for almost anything.” 


But when it comes to James 
Pigg, comparisons fail. The 
man from Canny Newcassel 
is unique. His simplicity and 
his shrewdness, his honesty 
and his lying, his obstinacy, 
his intrepid courage, his taste 
for “brandy and ’baccy,” and 
his over-mastering passion for 
hunting — none of these quali- 
ties are so very exceptional 
in themselves; yet their com- 
bination in Pigg is a master- 
piece of originality. Jorrocks 
himself is less remarkable than 
Pigg. He sometimes reminds 
us of other fat men in other 
fields of literature, and very fat 
men are always declining to- 
wards farce. But Pigg reminds 
us of no one, and he is in the 
purest vein of comedy. 
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Surtees was, in fact, a fine 
comedian. One incident alone 
would prove this—the death of 
Jack Spraggon. Almost any 
other writer would have made 
this melodramatic, or else have 
allowed it to be repulsive. But 
the creator of Lord Scamper- 
dale and Jack Spraggon was 
equal to the occasion. One 
never recognises the born 
comedian so clearly as on the 
border of a tragedy. 

Like all comedians, he loves 
a crowd. His pages fairly hum 
with the numbers of people he 
introduces, and yet there is no 
confusion; in this point he is 
nearly the equal of Thackeray. 
His minor characters are so 
cleverly sketched in that we 
know them intimately. There 
is ‘‘Old Blossom,” the sporting 
parson, who sent an excuse at 
the latest possible moment for 
not bringing his wife and 
family to dine with Jawley- 
ford, that “the carriage-horse 
was taken suddenly ill” ;—and 
next morning had to slip away 
to the rear when Jawleyford 
arrived at the meet, because 
he was on the identical horse 
that was too ill to go in the 
“chay.” Good old “ Blossom ”’ ! 
Let the man who would like to 
dine with Jawleyford throw 
the first stone at him. There 
is the fine, honest farmer 
Springwheat, riding his own 
five-year-old horse, with his 
painful new boots on, full of 
hospitality, but declining any 
fresh responsibilities at home. 
“ No new babbies, thank you, my 
lord, with wheat below forty, 
my lord.” There is the land- 
agent, Mr Lonnergan, an im- 
perious man, one of your 
“receive-the-rents,—drink-the- 


landlord’s-health,—and-leé-the- 
tenants-do-as-they-like ” order, 
one who had ne notion of 
divided dignity, or of an owner 
presuming to exercise any con- 
trol whatever over the property 
confided to his charge. There 
is Mr Joseph Large, who, after 
having taken the fiery edge off 
his chestnut in the deep-holding 
clay rides of the cover, gained 
the hard road, and resolved te 
stick to it as long as ever he 
could. “Pretty thing it would 
be for a man of his means to 
break his neck after a nasty, 
crafty, hen-stealing fox!” On 
this sentiment of Mr Joseph 
Large’s our author makes his 
favourite reflection,— 


“Happy are they who go out 
to please themselves, and not to 
astonish others.” 


He understood rich Mr 
Joseph Large and his natural 
timidity just as well as he 
understood poor young Charley 
Stobbs and his natural cour- 
age. It takes all sorts to make 
a world, he thought, just as 
the old proverb says; and the 
hunting-world is as diverse in 
its way as the social or the 
political. 

But Surtees, for all his dry 
humour, had the true passion 
of the chase at heart as surely 
as John Jorrocks had it. And 
this was why he immortalised 
John Jorrocks. What did it 
matter that he was too fat to 
ride? What did it matter that 
he was too fearful? Only see 
him once in the cover with his 
hounds. 


“¢ There’s a touch of a fox,’ said 
Mr Jorrocks to himself, as Priestess 
put her nose to the ground, and ran 
mute across the road, lashing her 
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sides with her stern. A gentle 
whimper followed, and Mr Jorrocks 
cheered her to the echo. 

‘The warmint’s astir,’ said he; 
‘that’s jest where we hit on him 
last time.’ iad 

Now Priestess speaks again in 
fuller and deeper notes, aud Rav- 
ager and Lavender and the rest of 
the pack rush to the spot. How 
beautifully they flourish — eager, 
and yet none will go an inch with- 
out the scent. 

‘Vell done, old ’ooman! speak 
to him again !’ exclaimed Mr Jor- 
rocks, delighted to hear the old 
bitch’s tongue ; ‘a fox for a pund ; 
ten if you like !’ 


The pack have now got together, 
and all are busy on the scent. 
The villain has been astir early, 
and the drag is rather weak. 

‘Dash my vig, he’s been here,’ 
says Mr Jorrocks, eyeing some 
feathers sticking in a bush ; ‘ there’s 
three-and-sixpence at least for an 
old fat ’en,’ wondering whether he 
would have to pay for it or not. 

The hounds strike go ge and 
getting upon a grassy ride, carry 
the scent with a — head for some 
quarter of a mile, to the ecstatic 
delight of Mr Jorrocks, who bumps 
along, listening to their music, and 
hoping it might never cease.” 


That was how the thing took 
Mr Jorrocks. He had none of 
the thrusting determination of 
that egregious Sponge ; he had 
none of the wonderful science 
of Facey Romford. He was 
simply an enthusiast. 


“Some men are good at finding 
foxes and bad at hunting them ; 
others are bad at finding and good 
at hunting them; while others 
again are good at neither operation. 
Mr Facey Romford combined both 
— could find as well as 

unt.” 


He was, in point of fact, a 
man of quite formidable abil- 
ity; but he never gives us the 
splendid laugh that Jorrocks 
does, for he is too self-con- 
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tained. He never in the whole 
course of his life spent such an 
hour as Jorrocks did on the 
evening before his second “last 
day,” when he had Pigg into 
the parlour in the absence of 
the family, te make arrange- 
ments for the next morning; 
and they had a strong talk 
about hunting. 


‘They drank each other’s healths, 
then the healths of the hounds. 

‘Tl give you old Priestess’ good 
’ealth !’ exclaimed Mr Jorrocks 
holding up his glass. ‘Fine old 
betch, with her tan eyebrows— 
thinks I never saw a better ound 
—wise as a Christian !’ 

Pigg proposed Lavender.” 


This was indeed the very 
evening on which Pigg made 
his remarkable assertion that 
the night smelt of cheese! 

It was not very long ago that 
there appeared in a leading 
weekly paper extracts from 
‘Handley Cross’ and ‘Mr 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour.’ They 
were, of course, edited in the 
explanatory American fashion 
now usual, which consists prin- 
cipally in curtailment and 
skipping, and the inference was 
unavoidable that the works 
themselves were supposed to 
have passed completely out of 
knowledge, as being too lengthy 
in their original form for mod- 
ern perusal. Jf this be so indeed, 
then Surtees is in the same 
case with Dickens, and even 
with Sir Walter Scott; and 
we, his loyal admirers, may 
safely leave him in their ex- 
cellent company. 

But the balance of the evi- 
dence seems rather to show 
that the editor of the leading 
weekly paper was labouring 
under a delusion. 
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A NAVAL DUEL. 


It is not many years since 
two naval officers, in a certain 
small vessel on the Mediter- 
ranean station, found it im- 
possible to live together in 
harmony. A _ small vessel 
means a small mess—and a 
small mess is the most effective 
of forcing-houses for a quarrel, 
Men are driven into contact 
of irritation in all the watches 
of the day and night. They 
cannot avoid one another, and 
their attention is for ever 
directed to their grievances, 
and the contradictions of their 
sinning messmates. So at last 
it came to this, that these 
officers and gentlemen, excel- 
lent fellows both of them, were 
exasperated into a dispute on 
a point of utter insignificance. 
It was a question of two cups 
of cocoa of unusual size. The 
thing was too childish to be 
worth talking about, but the 
rage of the contending parties 
was great, and it flamed up 
so fiercely that the intervention 
of the captain was needed. 
He listened to the complaints 
of the two with growing im- 
patience—and at last broke 
out into vehement expression 
of his wish that they would 
take a pair of ship’s cutlasses, 
go ashore, and fight it out. 
“Oh, if we can do that, sir!” 
said the wrangling couple, and 
they turned to leave the cabin. 
It was borne in upon him that 
they were very capable of 
taking him at his word. 

The captain was cooled by 
the thought of such an anach- 


ronism as @ duel between two 
naval officers on active service, 
and in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The fight, need it be 
said, did not come off on that 
occasion. If it had, it would 
have been an encounter with 
many precedents. The duel 
was no more lawful in the 
navy than elsewhere. On the 
contrary, when an officer was 
tried by court - martial for 
sending a challenge and fight- 
ing a duel, the charge was that 
he had acted “ contrary to the 
Custom of the Navy.” But this 
was one of those fictions which 
are congenial to the law. That 
he acted contrary to the Articles 
of War was a matter of fact. 
And so did all men when they 
made use of “profane oaths, 
cursing and swearing, to the 
derogation of God’s honour 
and the corruption of good 
manners.” But the practice 
was common, 

Take, for instance, the lead- 
ing case of Mr Sutherland, son 
of Lord Sutherland, and Mr 
David Dalrymple. These offi- 
cers sailed to the East Indies 
with Commodore Mathews in 
1722. While the squadron was 
at Bombay a party of the 
gentlemen of the navy, includ- 
ing the two, dined at the 
“creat tavern,” and spent 
the evening playing hazard. 
Sutherland and Dalrymple 
were placed together, and Mr 
Clement Downing, historian of 
Mathews’ cruise, tells us that 
“they set each other” above 
the limit fixed by the company 
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before the game began, “and 
Mr Sutherland, holding several 
hands, took what Dalrymple 
had set. At last he refused to 
answer the other’s main, which 
so provoked Dalrymple” that 
he used words implying a 
denial of the legitimacy of Mr 
Sutherland. 

In the year 1722 only one 
course was open to the insulted 
gentleman. He made no im- 
mediate reply. What he 
thought might, no doubt, have 
been worded by the saying dear 
to Don Quixote — “ Ahora lo 
varedes, dijo Agrages””—Now 
shalt thou see, said Agrages. 
He rose and left the table. 
The party were sleeping on 
shore. Very early next morn- 
ing Mr Sutherland’s servant 
woke Mr Dalrymple with the 
message which that officer 
must surely have expected. 
He rose, took his sword, and 
went “quietly” to where Mr 
Sutherland and death were 
waiting for him. In a few 
moments his servant, who must 
have followed to look on, came 
in saying that his master was 
killed. Mr Sutherland was 
liable to have it happen to 
him to fight duels. He had 
already fought and wounded 
one Mitchell. After the slay- 
ing of Dalrymple, he was tried 
by court - martial, and con- 
demned to death for “sending 
a challenge contrary to the 
Articles of War and the Custom 
of the Navy.” The reader will 
hardly need to be told that 
he was not executed. The 
sentence required confirmation 
by the authorities in England, 
and he remained in the ship 
till she returned home. She 


touched at Barbadoes on her 
way, and Sutherland escaped, 
no doubt with the connivance 
of the captain, and remained 
in the island till he received 
his pardon from the King. 
The opponents were both lieu- 
tenants, but it was not then, 
nor for long afterwards, the 
custom to name an officer by 
his rank. Rodney refers to 
the admiral who commanded 
on the North American station 
as Mr Arbuthnot. 

Mathews’ commission in the 
East Indies was rich in scandals, 
Duels were not the worst of 
them. Yet the story of Mr 
Berkeley and Mr Stepney has 
something more painful in it 
than the shabby tale of the 
commodore’s “interlopings’”’ in 
the Company’s trade. Mr 
Berkeley, “nephew of Lord 
Berkeley,” was, teste Clement 
Downing, “a gallant and brave 
young man, tho’ not much 
acquainted with our sea 
matters,” kind to the crew 
and ‘‘ well beloved.” Mr Step- 
ney was “as fine an officer as 
England bred” for “ foreeast 
and good behaviour to all men 
in general.” These two, gentle- 
men both, good fellows both, 
had a dispute touching the 
drinking of a lady’s health, 
and on it they fought. Both 
were wounded, and Stepney 
died some time after, “lamented 
from the captain to the mean- 
est man in the ship.” Mr 
Berkeley came to no harm, 
because the doctor testified 
that Stepney had not died of 
his wound. 

That doctor’s certificate goes 
far to explain why the Articles 
of War failed to stop duelling. 
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Every excuse was seized upon 
to protect the duellist from the 
law, for public opinion was 
with him. These stories, which 
are but a few among many, 
ought to be “for thoughts” to 
those who may be heard to say 
that duelling tended to the 
production of good manners. 
It was not good manners 
in Berkeley and Stepney to 
uarrel over drinking a lady’s 
health. Dalrymple was not 
restrained from behaving row- 
dily at the hazard table, by 
knowing that he was laying 
himself open to a challenge, 
nor was the standard of con- 
duct of Mr Sutherland high. 
He won his brother officer’s 
money like a gambler, for they 
were staking above the limit 
fixed for a friendly game, and 
refused him his chance of re- 
venge. If he knew that Dal- 
rymple could not pay greater 
losses, he ought not to have 
set him above the limit fixed 
by the company before the 
game began. By going early 
and sending his challenge at 
daybreak he took an unfair 
advantage of a man who had 
probably been drinking late, 
and rose with unsteady nerves. 
But we need not go back to 
Brantéme writing ‘D’Aucuns 
Duels’ to learn that no tradi- 
tion concerning the duel is 
worse founded than the belief 
that it was fair. The whole 
apparatus of seconds and rules 
was provided simply because 
men would not play fair if left 
to themselves—and it was sup- 
plied late. 

Did Captain Timothy Nucella 
of the navy take no undue 
advantage of Lieutenant Long 
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of the marines, when they 
fought in 1749 at Fort St 
Davids on the Coromandel 
Coast? Let us see how the 
story looks in the minutes of 
the court - martial held on 
H.M.S. Vigilant on the 14th 
October of that year, and pre- 
served in the Secretary’s In- 
Letters 5293.. They agreed to 
meet, and to fight it out, what- 
ever “it” was. It would ap- 
pear that they settled to use 
all weapons, for they began by 
exchanging pistol-shots. No 
harm was done. Long then 
drew his sword and came for- 
ward to close with his enemy. 
But the wary and foreseeing 
sailor had provided himself 
with a second pistol, which he 
whipped out, and he shot the 
marine before he could come 
within striking distance of the 
sword. It was smart, and in 
battle would have been fair. 
But was this provision and use 
of a reserve of weapons chival- 
rous in equal single combat ? 
The court-martial which ac- 
quitted Captain Nucella on the 
ground that he was acting in 
self-defence, saw nothing in 
his conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. 

We are much in the dark as 
to the antecedents and attend- 
ant circumstances of the en- 
counter between Nucella and 
Long. But in the previous 
year, and on the 20th July, a 
court - martial had been held 
on the Royal yacht Catherine 
at Deptford, to try Mr George 
Tymewell, secretary to Commo- 
dore Mitchell, for the “murder ” 
of Captain Gregory of H.M.S. 
Folkestone. The captain had 
had an unpleasantness with 
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Sir Charles Knowles in the 
West Indies some years be- 
fore, but it need not be 
told here. The minutes in the 
Secretary’s In-Letters 5292 are 
full, fairly written (which, by 
the way, is not the universal 
rule), and they reveal a whole 
passage of the life of the old 
navy, in a tale of quarrel, and 
of rage culminating in a clash 
of swords and in death. 

The true beginning, the real 
causing cause, of the story told 
by various witnesses to the 
court-martial on the Catherine, 
whereof Arthur Scott, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the ships in 
the Thames, the Medway, and 
at the Buoy of the Nore, was 
President, may safely be sought 
for in part of the testimony of 
Commodore Mitchell himself, 
who appeared as a witness. 
When the quarrel which led to 
the alleged murder of Captain 
Gregory occurred on Christmas 
Day, 1747, the commodore was 
lying with a squadron near 
Middelburg in Walcheren. The 
War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion was drawing to a close. 
Mitchell was doing duty on 
the communications of the 
army in Flanders. His broad 
pennant was hoisted on the 
Folkestone, and Gregory was 
her captain. The work en- 
tailed much business with local 
traders, and the commodore 
did it through his secretary, 
as being the only man he 
could depend on “in matters 
of secresy.” He also said 
that he had had occasion to 
rebuke Gregory, who would 
hoist boats out and go ashore 
without telling him. The good 
old discipline of the navy was 


spoken of with sentimental re 
gret in later times, but in 
truth it was, when judged by 
a modern standard, far from 
perfect till long after 1747, 
We gather that Mitchell had 
more confidence in his secretary 
than in his captain, and more 
liking for him, and showed his 
feelings —a preference which 
Gregory might possibly resent, 
Mr Tymewell was plainly 
enough favoured by the com- 
modore, who, as he told the 
court, allowed him a great deal 
of leave, the more readily be- 
cause he was courting a young 
woman of fortune. A novelist 
in search of a subject would 
have a good excuse for suppos- 
ing that rivalry for the hand 
and fortune of the young woman 
embittered the captain and the 
secretary, but he would not be 
warranted by anything which 
appears in the minutes. Nor is 
the everlasting feminine needed 
to embitter service quarrels. 
They can be savage enough 
without it. 

“Captain Gregory,” so Mr 
Lyell, third lieutenant of the 
Folkestone, deposed before the 
court, “‘was a very good sort of 
man. He had his foibles, as all 
men have. He generally gave 
his directions like a gentleman. 
Sometimes I have observed it 
otherwise, as all mankind have 
their foibles.” Mr Lyell, we 
see, was an observer of man- 
kind, and a truth-telling officer. 
He said, as clearly as a becom- 
ing tenderness to the memory 
of the dead allowed, that 
Captain Gregory was a bully. 
Mr Lyell is our witness for the 
quarrel in its first stage. On the 
forenoon of Christmas Day he 
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was officer of the watch, The 
captain and the secretary were 
both on the deck. Gregory 
ordered Lyell to make a signal 
for a lieutenant from each ship 
of the squadron to come aboard 
the Folkestone for the com- 
modore’s orders touching the 
“viotuallers,” the provision 
transports. It is an illustra- 
tion of the good old discipline 
of the navy, that only one 
lieutenant came—and that the 
commodore, as he assured the 
court, had issued no orders 
concerning the victuallers, and 
had no intention of having 
work done for them on Christ- 
mas morning. The orders, in 
fact, were a figment, or a 
fiction, of the captain’s imagin- 
ation or temper. 

When the solitary lieutenant 
who obeyed the signal stepped 
on to the quarter-deck of the 
Folkestone, Gregory told Mr 
Tymewell to bring a copy of 
the commodore’s orders. His 
manner, Mr Lyell told the 
court, showed no moroseness 
at first. But he was speaking 
months afterwards to a court 
of captains, On the day when 
his impressions were fresh he 
was not of the same opinion. 
Mr Tymewell, when called upon 
to produce a copy of orders 
which did not exist, answered 
“in a very genteel way,” said 
Mr Lyell, that he knew of no 
orders there were “to be 
wrote.” If there was no 
moroseness in the captain’s 
manner, his reply was in the 
true Hector style. “That is 
no answer, sir; I desire you to 
go and write them [i.e., the 
non-existent orders] out im- 
mediately.” ‘TI have told you 


that I know of no orders to be 
written,” rejoined Mr Tyme- 
well, and Captain Gregory re- 
torted with the countercheck 
quarrelsome, ‘‘ My orders ought 
to be enough.” The gentility 
(the word as we know kore no 
unfavourable sense in 1747) of 
Mr Tymewell was not incom- 
patible with a disposition te 
show that he also was a 
“torpedo and electric.” Some 
of the officers of the Folkestone 
had sailed with him before. 
Some who did not belong to 
her, but knew him in other 
ships, came forward as his wit- 
nesses at the court - martial. 
They agreed that he was a 
good messmate, and well-bred. 
But for all that we detect a 
certain sauciness in Mr Tyme- 
well’s tone, and have to come 
to the conclusion that Captain 
Gregory was not wholly in the 
wrong when he said, as the 
Purser Mr Henry Masterman 
told the court he did, that the 
secretary answered “pertly.” 
He ought to have replied that 
he would ask the commodore 
for whatever orders had been 
issued. He did say, “ Why, 
Captain Gregory, I don’t im- 
agine that your business and 
mine interfere with each other ; 
if you'll please to mind yours, 
I'll mind mine, for as I have 
told you already I don’t know 
what to write till the com- 
modore gives me directions,” 
Then Gregory seized him by 
the arm and thrust him off the 
quarter-deck, and as Mr Tyme- 
well went he kept saying, “You 
are not treating me like a gen- 
tleman,” that is to say, you are 
not behaving like one. There 
was a tone as of meek-mannered 
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defiance in the secretary’s voice, 
and we hear it. 

Now this was a scene which 
says little to the honour of the 
much praised good old discip- 
line. These noble cavaliers, who 
followed the honourable pro- 
fession of arms, had been 
behaving much like quarrel- 
some children. And what fol- 
lowed was still more odd, 
Mitchell stated that at 10 a.m., 
just after the disturbance on 
the quarter-deck, his captain 
burst into his cabin, saying, 
“Your secretary has treated 
me very ill. I shall demand 
a court-martial,” and sat down 
at the commodore’s “‘scrutore ” 
to write the letter. When it 
was written, Gregory went out 
of the cabin, and then came 
back asking the commodore 
to send for the officer of the 
watch, and for the purser, who 
also had been a witness of the 
scene. Mitchell sent for them, 
and they, when asked at the 
captain’s request to confirm 
his story, answered with one 
accord that Gregory had 
treated Mr Tymewell very ill. 
Whereupon the captain tore 
up his letter, and said he 
“would forgive and forget.” 
Mitchell did not call upon his 
flag-captain to explain why he 
signalled for lieutenants to 
receive imaginary orders. He 
only said, “ You are very good, 
for if you had not I would 
have turned Mr Tymewell out, 
and sent your letter to the 
Admiralty.” Then by his 
orders the two were reconciled, 
and promises were given that 
nothing more should be said 
nor done in the matter. 


Le Sage and the ‘Diable 


Boiteux’ have defined for all 
time the value of such recon- 
ciliations: of course the cap- 
tain and the secretary hated 
one another mortally — and 
certainly not the less because 
Gregory messed with the other 
officers, and the two could not 
be out of sight of one another, 
While they were aboard nothing 
could well take place, but they 
were often on shore, and the 
testimony of several witnesses 
shows clearly enough that the 
whole squadron then lying near 
“the Rammikins” knew there 
was “something between them,” 
and hoped daily to see it end 
as many things of that kind 
did in the eighteenth cen. 
tury. We will ignore all the 
“he saids” and “they saids” 
recorded by successive wit- 
nesses, and report but little 
of how Mr Tymewell said he 
might forgive in seven years, 
but could never forget; how 
Captain Gregory asked Mr 
Pattison of the artillery to 
carry a challenge to Mr Tyme- 
well, and that officer, a prudent 
gentleman, not desirous to 
foster mischief, replied that he 
had guests of the Scots factory 
to entertain, and could not 
serve him at that time; how 
the two met in the house of 
Mr Tourney, a merchant, where 
Tymewell had to make a call 
on business, and the captain 
asked him pointedly, “Have 
you any business with me?” 
which the secretary thought 
strange, considering the pro- 
mise they had given the com- 
modore ; and of how the quarrel 
was discussed by officers sit- 
ting round the fire at the Ship 
Tavern over pipes and a cheer- 
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ful glass, in a room also fre- 
quented by skippers of merchant 
ships and colliers. It would 
all be childish enough if we did 
not feel the increasing glow of 
Gregory’s sulky fury, and the 
’ gool determination of Mr Tyme- 
well “to play the game,” to 
keep the promise he gave the 
commodore, whose good - will 
was vital to him in all ways, 
including his courtship of the 
young woman of fortune, and 

et not to balk his enemy if 
only the captain would fairly 
put himself in the wrong. One 
month after the squabble on 
the quarter-deck, early on a 
chilly Monday morning, Cap- 
tain Gregory did commit him- 
self—and very soon he lay 
stark and cold on a piece of 
marshy ground close by the 
boat stairs at the Double 
Heads. 

The 23rd of January 1748 
was a Saturday, and Mr Tyme- 
well had leave from the eom- 
modore till 8 o’elock on Monday 
morning — one clear day in 
which to urge his suit on the 
young woman of fortune. This 
was an understood thing, and 
happened weekly. Therefore 
Captain Gregory had no occa- 
sion to ask whether Mr Tyme- 
well was ashore, as he did on 
Sunday afternoon. When he 
was told that the secretary 
would not come aboard till 
eight o’clock next morning, he 
made no immediate remark, 
but shortly afterwards he gave 
orders that he was to be called 
at five, because he had letters 
to write. When he turned out 
at that early hour on a raw 
January morning, he gave 
orders that his boat was to 


be manned, and he made a 
trifling excuse for leaving the 
ship. He did not tell the 
commodore he was going, 
though he had been rebuked 
for hoisting out boats and 
going ashore without per- 
mission: Mr Lyell, who was 
again officer of the watch, 
came to the natural conelusion. 
He supposed that “there was 
something” between the cap- 
tain and the secretary. This 
suspicion being in his mind, it 
caused him some surprise to 
observe that Captain Gregory 
wore no sword. There was 
yet no uniform for the navy. 
Naval officers dressed as other 
gentlemen did, and wore a 
side sword because it was the 
custom of gentlemen to do so. 
These weapons were light, and 
more ornamental than service- 
able. It is a very awkward 
fact for the memory of Captain 
Gregory that he must have 
known that Mr Tymewell 
would be carrying some such 
tailor-made weapon. Yet he 
had caused a serious sword, 
@ cut-and-thrust cutlass or 
sabre, to be put into the 
boat. 

It was about six o’clock in 
the morning, and still dark, 
when the captain left the side 
of the Folkestone. For two 
hours he remained rowing 
about in front of the steps, 
making a pretence of looking 
for deserters here and there, 
and in short killing time. To 
sit so long in the stern-sheets 
of a boat in the bitter air 
was foolish in a man who had 
Captain Gregory’s purpose in 
his mind. But he did not 
dare to leave the ship after 
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the commodore had risen, and 
he probably did not like to 
loiter ashore at the steps. 
The boat’s crew must have 
had a pretty fair inkling of 
what was on hand. They 
looked upon the basket the 
captain had caused to be put 
into the boat, and his story 
that he intended to bring off 
some crockery he had pur- 
chased, as fictions probably 
designed to bamboozle the 
commodore. It was assuredly 
not in the mere routine of 
service that when a _ few 
minutes before eight o’clock 
the coxswain saw the secre- 
tary coming along the footpath 
on the top of the river bank 
towards the steps, he said, 
“There is Mr Tymewell, sir.” 
*“*T see him,” said Gregory very 
short, and he ordered the boat 
to be laid alongside the steps. 
The story told by the cox- 
swain, whose name by the way 
was Benjamin Gregory [he was 
probably a “follower” of the 
captain’s], is long and nowise 
free from irrelevances. But 
he shows the scene. Captain 
Gregory landed briskly and 
hurried up the steps. A few 
words passed between the 
enemies, and then they turned 
away and walked along the 
path towards the town, “very 
lovingly,” said the coxswain, 
and speaking ‘‘into the ear” 
one of the other. The boat’s 
crew watched them, assuredly 
with absolute certainty as to 
what they were about, and 
saw them turn off the bank 
and disappear behind it on the 
inside. A few more minutes 
passed, and then the crew saw 
Mr Tymewell mount the bank 
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again, walk hurriedly away 
from the steps, and speak toa 
group of Dutchmen who were 
coming along the path. “Mr 
Tymewell,” said the coxswain, 
“has murdered our dear cap- 
tain.” At least he told the 
court-martial that this is what 
he said. The coxswain and 
most of the crew ran quickly 
to an unoccupied house near 
the steps, thinking that “it” 
had happened there. The 
house and yard were empty, 
and it was not until they had 
gone some way along the bank 
that they eame to the place 
where Captain Gregory lay on 
marshy ground, on his back, 
with his broken sword by his 
right side, and he was dead. 
The men could only loosen his 
stock and take care of his 
watch and money. A Dutch 
surgeon, perhaps one of the 
group spoken to by the secre- 
tary, came to offer useless help, 
and then came Meldrum, the 
first lieutenant of the Folke- 
stone, and her surgeon, Mr 
Andrew Dudgeon. When the 
commodore rose that morning 
and found that his captain had 
gone ashore in disregard of his 
orders, and before Tymewell 
had returned, he too coneluded 
at once that “there was some- 
thing between them.” There- 
fore he ordered Meldrum to 
man the barge and bring them 
off. It was at the first lieu- 
tenant’s suggestion that the 
surgeon went with him. 
What had happened behind 
that bank? That Gregory 
was slain, we know, but how? 
It is a question to be asked, 
for the wound was a strange 
one. The captain had been 
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run through the left upper 
arm, and into the body from 
left to right. How could such 
a wound be received unless 
Gregory fought with his left 
hand? But he was not left- 
handed, and his broken sword 
lay at his right side. Mr 
Dudgeon thought that if the 
captain had slipped and had 
been stabbed before he could 
recover, such a wound might 
have been inflicted. But ex- 
cept on one of these two sup- 
positions he could not explain 
how a man engaged in sword- 
play could be stabbed from left 
to right. When the court- 
martial was held a palpable 
prejudice against Tymewell 
was shown by the court. An 
attempt was made to prove 
that Gregory’s sword must 
have broken before he was 
stabbed. But Meldrum, who 
had served with Tymewell in 
the Namur before they were 
messmates in the Folkestone 
and spoke well of him, was 
strongly of opinion, from 
the form of the break, that 
Gregory must have leant heav- 
ily on his sword after receiving 
his wound. Mr Peter Bulens, 
fencing master, who was sum- 
moned as an expert witness by 
Tymewell, was confident that 
the wound might have been 
fairly given. Without pre- 
suming to speak with authority 
I would suggest a solution. It 
is that Gregory, who had a cut- 
and-thrust sword in his hand, 
and was manifestly a headlong 
man, found that stiff as he 
must have been after sitting 
two hours in his boat, he could 
make nothing of the point 
when fighting an alert opponent 


on slippery ground, and had 
rushed in to use the edge; and 
that Tymewell had “effaced ” 
himself to his right, and had 
despatched him with a stop- 
thrust probably “in tierce.” 
We see how indispensable is 
the presence of seconds on 
these occasions, if only to avoid 
aspersions on a gentleman’s 
honour. 

Mr Tymewell, who, though 
subject to suspicion, is our only 
witness, affords no help. After 
the encounter he came on 
board the Terror Bomb in a 
state of some agitation, to 
consult his friend Captain 
Hudson. Hudson gave him 
good advice: to go at once to 
the. Folkestone and surrender 
himself, and offered him a boat. 
Tymewell said he would act as 
he was advised, and went off 
in the Terror’s boat. He left 
behind him his sword, which, 
says Captain Hudson, was a 
bad one, and had scratches on 
the shell. He noticed also that 
Tymewell’s right hand was 
bound in a handkerchief, as if 
he had been hurt. The sec- 
retary then said that he had 
only tried to wound Gregory 
on the left arm, and had killed 
him by mere accident. While 
on his way to the Folkestone he 
reflected that it would be safer 
for him to hide in Middelburg, 
and ,there he went. Three 
months later he came over and 
stood his trial. His defence 
was marked by a masterly 
“ economy of truth.” Whether 
because he was well advised, or 
because he was very capable of 
looking after himself, he kept 
steadily to the essential point, 
which was that he had neither 
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sent a challenge nor prepared 
for an encounter, and that Cap- 
tain Gregory had deliberately 
sought him out. The case was, 
indeed, clear beyond denial. 
Though the President, and 
Captains James Douglas, Ed. 
Heller, Tho. Stanhope, and 
Robt. Allen were, as _ they 
showed, well disposed to pun- 
ish a secretary for killing a 
post -captain, they positively 
could not, in those circum- 
stances and in that age, deny 
Tymewell the right to accept 
the challenge forced on him 
by Gregory. So, with visible 
reluctance, they acquitted him 
of murder. 

They could not help acquit- 
ting him, but they were not 
prepared to let him off scot- 
free. The charge was worded 
with a convenient laxity. The 
prisoner was tried for murder 
and for his behaviour to his 
superiors. When then the 
court was asked, “ Does it ap- 
pear that Mr Tymewell’s be- 
haviour to Captain Gregory 
was agreeable to Discipline and 
the Rules of the Navy?” it had 
no hesitation in replying that 
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it was not—and in sentencing 
him to two years’ imprison- 
ment in the Marshalsea. The 
sentence has the look of a 
bathos—but it was very like a 
naval court-martial. 

Whether Mr Tymewell actu- 
ally did his two years in the 
Marshalsea I have been unable 
to discover. Naval court-mar- 
tial was under a cloud in 1748, 
and Parliament was shortly to 
overhaul it with vigour. In 
all probability he did not do 
his time. Neither is it possible 
for me to say whether he 
married the young woman of 
fortune. One cannot quite 
wish that he did, for there was 
a touch of the “sournois” in 
Mr Tymewell. As for Captain 
Gregory, he brought his fate 
upon himself. We can only 
say of him that people who 
play at bowls must look out 
for rubbers. And then the 
whole story illustrates rather 
the ugly side of duelling. In- 
cidentally it shows that the 
good old discipline of the navy 
was far from being above 
reproach. 
Davip HANNAY. 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 
IX. RALEIGH. 


BEN was our only guest that day. His tribe 

Had flown to their new shrine—the Apollo Room, 
To which, though they enscrolled his golden verse 
Above their doors like some great-fruited vine, 
Ben still preferred our Mermaid, and to smoke 
Alone in his old nook ; perhaps to hear 

The voices of the dead, 

The voices of his old companions, 

Hovering near him,—Will and Kit and Rob. 


“ Our Ocean-shepherd from the main-deep sea, 

Raleigh,” he muttered, as I brimmed his cup, 

“ Last of the men that broke the fleets of Spain, 

"Twas not enough to cage him, sixteen years, 

Rotting his heart out in the Bloody Tower, ; 
But they must fling him forth in his old age i 
To hunt for El Dorado. Then, mine host, i 
Because his poor old ship he Destiny 
Smashes the Spaniard, but comes tottering home 
Without the Spanish gold, our gracious king, 
To please a catamite, 
Sends the old lion back to the Tower again. 
The friends of Spain will send him to the block 
This time. That male Salome, Buckingham, i 
Is dancing for his head. Raleigh is doomed.” 


A shadow stood in the doorway. We looked up; 
And there, but O, how changed, how worn and grey, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, like a hunted thing 
Stared at us. 

“ Ben,”’ he said, and glanced behind him. | 
Ben took a step towards him. 

“Tell me quickly,” 
Whispered the old man in a husky voice, 
Half timorous and half cunning, so unlike 
His old heroic self that one might weep 
To hear it, “ Ben, I have given them all the slip! 
I may be followed! Can you hide me here 
Till it grows dark ?” ‘| 
Ben drew him quickly in, and motioned me 
To lock the door. ‘Till it grows dark,” he cried, 
“My God, that you should ask it!” 
“Do not think, 
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Do not believe that I am quite disgraced,” 

The old man faltered, “for they'll say it, Ben ; 
And when my boy grows up, they’ll tell him, too, 
His father was a coward. I do cling 

To life, for many reasons, not from fear 

Of death. No, Ben, I can disdain that still ; 
But—there’s my boy!” 





Then all his face went blind. 
He dropt upon Ben’s shoulder and sobbed outright, 
“They are trying to break my pride, to break my pride!” 


The window darkened, and I saw a face 
Blurring the panes. Ben gripped the old man’s arm 
And led him gently to a room within, 
Out of the way of guests. 

“Your pride,” he said, 
“That is the pride of England !”’ 


England !— 
As at a signal-gun, heard in the night 
Far out at sea, the weather- and world-worn man, 
That once was Raleigh, lifted up his head. 
Old age and weakness, weariness and fear 
Fell from him like a cloak. He stood erect. 
His eager eyes, full of wide sea-washed dawns, 
Burned for a moment with immortal youth, 
While tears blurred mine to see him. 
“You do think 


That England will remember? You do think it ?” 
He asked with a great light upon his face. 
Ben bowed his head in silence. 


At that name— 


“T have wronged 
My cause by this,” said Raleigh. ‘ Well they know it 
Who left this way for me. I have flung myself 
Like a blind moth into this deadly light 
Of freedom. Now, at the eleventh hour, 
Is it too late? I might return and.. .” 

“No! 

Not now!” Ben interrupted. “I'd have said 
Laugh at the headsman, sixteen years ago, 
When England was awake. She will awake 
Again. But now, while our most gracious king, 
Who hates tobacco, dedicates his prayers 
To Buckingham, that male Salome .. . no! 
This is no land for men that, under God, 
Shattered the Fleet Invincible.” 

A knock 


Startled us, at the outer door. ‘ My friend 
Stukeley,” said Raleigh, “if I know his hand. 
He has a ketch will carry me to France, , 
Waiting at Tilbury.” 

I let him in,— 
A lean and stealthy fellow, Sir Lewis Stukeley,— 
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I liked him little. He thought much of his health, 
More of his money-bags, and most of all 

On how to run with all men all at once 

For his own profit. At the Mermaid Inn 

Men disagreed in friendship and in truth ; 

But he agreed with all men, and his life 

Was one soft quag of falsehood. Fugitives 

Must use false keys, I thought; and there was hope 
For Raleigh if such a man would walk one mile 

To serve him now. Yet my throat moved to see him 
Usurping, with one hand on Raleigh’s arm, 

A kind of ownership. Lend me ten pounds, 

Were the first words he breathed in the old man’s ear, 
And Raleigh slipped his purse into his hand. 


Just over Bread Street hung the bruised white moon 
When they crept out. 

Sir Lewis Stukeley’s watch-dog, 
A derelict bo’sun, with a mulberry face, 
Met them outside. “The coast quite clear, eh, Hart?” 
Said Stukeley. ‘Ah, that’s good. Lead on, then, quick. 
And there, framed in the cruddle of moonlit clouds 
That ended the steep street, dark on its light, 
And standing on those glistening cobble-stones 
Just where they turned to silver, Raleigh looked back 
Before he turned the corner. He stood there, 
A figure like foot-feathered Mercury, 
Tall, straight and splendid, waving his plumed hat 
To Ben, and taking his last look, I felt, 
Upon our Mermaid Tavern. As he paused, 
His long fantastic shadow swayed and swept 
Against our feet. Then, like a shadow, he passed. 


“Tt is not right,” said Ben, “it is not right. 
Why did they give the old man so much grace ? 
Witness and evidence are what they lack. 
Would you trust Stukeley—not to draw him out ? 
Raleigh was always rash. A phrase or two 
Will turn their murderous axe into a sword 
Of righteousness. . . . 

Why, come to think of it, 
Blackfriar’s wharf, last night, I landed there, 
And—no, by God !—Raleigh is not himself, 
The tide will never serve beyond Gravesend. 
It isa trap! Comeon! We'll follow them! 
Quick! To the river-side! .. .” 

We reached the wharf 

Only to see their wherry, a small black cloud 
Dwindling far down that running silver road. 
Ben touched my arm. 
‘Look there,” he said, pointing up stream. 


The moon 
Glanced on a cluster of pikes, like silver thorns, 
Three hundred yards away, a little troop 
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Of weaponed men, embarking hurriedly. 
Their great black wherry clumsily swung about, 
Then, with twelve oars for legs, came striding down, 
An armoured beetle on the glittering trail 


Of some small victim. 

Just below our wharf 
A little dinghy waddled. 
Ben cut the painter, and without one word 
Drew her up crackling thro’ the lapping water, 
Motioned me to the tiller, thrust her off, 
And, pulling with one oar, backing with the other, 
Swirled her round and down, hard on the track 
Of Raleigh. 
Ben was an old man now, but tough, 
O tough as a buccaneer. We distanced them. 
His oar-blades drove the silver boiling back. 
By Broken Wharf the beetle was a speck. 
It dwindled by Queen Hythe and the Three Cranes. 
By Bellyn’s Gate we had left it out of sight. 
By Custom House and Galley Keye we shot 
Thro’ silver all the way, without one glimpse 
Of Raleigh. Then a dreadful shadow fell, 
And over us the Tower of London rose 
Like ebony ; and on the glittering reach 
Beyond it, I could see the small black cloud 
That carried the great old seaman slowly down 
Between the dark shores whence in happier years 
The throng had cheered his golden galleons out, 
And watched his proud sails filling for Cathay. 





There, as through lead, we dragged by Traitor’s Gate, 
There, in the darkness, under the Bloody Tower, 
There, on the very verge of victory, 
Ben gasped and dropped his oars. 
“Take one and row,” he said, ‘my arms are numbed. 
We'll overtake him yet!” I clambered past him, 
And took the bow oar. 

Once, as the pace flagged, 
Over his shoulder he turned his great scarred face 
And snarled, with a trickle of blood on his coarse lips, 
| saree 
And blood and fire ran through my veins again, 
For half a minute more. 

Yet we fell back. 


Our course was crooked now. And suddenly 

A grim black speck began to grow behind us, 

Grow like the threat of death upon old age. 

Then, thickening, blackening, sharpening, foaming, swept 
Up the bright line of bubbles in our wake, 

That armoured wherry, with its long twelve oars, 

All well together now. 









“Too late,” gasped Ben, 
His ash-grey face uplifted to the moon, 
One quivering hand upon the thwart behind him, 
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A moment. Then he bowed over his knees 
Coughing. “But we'll delay them. We'll be drunk, 


And hold the catch-polls up.” 
We drifted down 


Before them, broadside on. They sheered aside. 
Then, feigning a clumsy stroke, Ben drove our craft 
As they drew level, right in among their blades. 
There was a shout, an oath. They thrust us off, 

And then we swung our nose against their bows 

And pulled them round with every well-meant stroke, 
A full half-minute, ere they won quite free, 

Cursing us for a pair of drunken fools. 


We drifted down behind them. 
“‘There’s no doubt,” 
Said Ben, “the headsman waits behind all this 
For Raleigh. This is a play to cheat the soul 
Of England, teach the people to applaud 
The red fifth act.” 
Without another word we drifted down, 
For centuries it seemed, until we came 
To Greenwich. 
Then up the long white burnished reach there crept 
Like little sooty clouds, the two black boats 
To meet us. 
“ He is in the trap,” said Ben, 

“ And does not know it yet. See where he sits 
By Stukeley as by a friend.” 

Long after this, 


We heard how Raleigh, simply as a child, 

Seeing the tide would never serve him now, 

And they must turn, had taken from his neck 

Some trinkets that he wore. ‘Keep them,” he said 
To Stukeley, “in remembrance of this night.” 


He had no doubts of Stukeley when he saw 
The wherry close beside them. He but wrapped 
His cloak a little closer round his face. 


Our boat rocked in their wash when Stukeley dropped 
The mask. We saw him give the sign, and heard 
His high-pitched quavering voice—Jn the King’s name ! 


Raleigh rose to his feet. “Iam under arrest ?” 


He said, like a dazed man. 

And Stukeley laughed. 
Then, as he bore himself to the grim end, 
All doubt being over, the old sea-king stood 
Among those glittering points, a king indeed. 
The black boats rocked. We heard his level voice, 
Sir Lewis, these actions never will turn out 
To your good credit. Across the moonlit Thames 
It rang contemptuously, cold as cold steel, 
And passionless as the judgment that ends all. 
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Some three months later, Raleigh’s widow came 
To lodge a se’nnight at the Mermaid Inn. 
His house in Bread Street was no more her own ; 
But in the hands of Stukeley, who had reaped 
A pretty harvest .. . 
She kept close to her room, and that same night, 
Being ill and with some fever, sent her maid 
To fetch the apothecary from Friday Street, 
Old Galen, as the Mermaid christened him. 
At that same moment, as the maid went out, 
Stukeley came in. He met her at the door; 
And, chucking her under the chin, gave her a letter. 
“Take this up to your mistress. It concerns 
Her property,” he said, “say that I wait, 
And would be glad to speak with her.” 
The wench 


Looked pertly into his face and tripped upstairs. 
I scarce could trust my hands. 
“Sir Lewis,” I said, 
This is no time to trouble her. She is ill.” 
“Let her decide,” he answered, with a sneer. 
Before I found another word to say 
The maid tripped down again. I scarce believed 
My senses when she beckoned him up the stair. 
Shaking from head to foot, I blocked the way. 
“Property!” Could the crux of mine and thine 
Bring widow and murderer into one small room ? 
“Sir Lewis,” I said, “she is ill. It is not right! 
She never would consent.” 
He sneered again, 
“You are her doctor? Out of the way, old fool! 
She has decided !” 
“Go,” I said to the maid, 
“Fetch the apothecary. Let it rest 
With him.” 
She tossed her head. Her quick eyes glanced, 
Showing the white, like the eyes of a vicious mare. 
She laughed at Stukeley, loitered, then—obeyed. 


And so we waited, till the wench returned, 
With Galen at her heels. His wholesome face, 
Russet and wrinkled like an apple, peered 
Shrewdly at Stukeley, twinkled once at me, 
And passed in silence, leaving a whiff of herbs 
Behind him on the stair. 

Five minutes later 
To my amazement, that same wholesome face 
Leaned from the lighted door above, and called 
“Sir Lewis Stukeley !” 

Sir Judas hastened up. 
The apothecary followed him within. 
The door shut, I was left there in the dark 
Bewildered ; for my heart was hot with thoughts 
Of those last months. Our Summer’s Nightingale, 
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Our Ocean-shepherd from the Main-deep Sea, 
The Founder of our Mermaid Fellowship, 
Was this his guerdon—at the Mermaid Inn ? 
Was this that maid-of-honour whose romance 
With Raleigh, once, had been a kingdom’s talk ? 
Could Bess Throckmorton slight his memory thus ? 
“Tt is not right,” I said, “it is not right. 
She wrongs him deeply.” 
I leaned against the porch 
Staring into the night. A ghostly ray 
Above me, from her window, bridged the street 
And rested on the goldsmith’s painted sign 
Opposite. 
I could hear the muffled voice 
Of Stukeley overhead, persuasive, bland ; 
And then, her own, cooing, soft as a dove 
Calling its mate from Eden cedar-boughs, 
Flowed on and on; and then—all my flesh crept 
At something worse than either, a long space 
Of silence that stretched threatening and cold, 
Cold as a dagger-point pricking the skin 
Over my heart. 
Then came a stifled cry, 
A crashing door, a footstep on the stair, 
_ Blundering like a drunkard’s, heavily down ; 
And with his gasping face one tragic mask 
Of horror,—may God help me to forget, 
Some day the frozen awful eyes of one 
Who, fearing neither hell nor heaven, has met 
That ultimate weapon of the gods, the face 
And serpent tresses that turn flesh to stone— 
Stukeley stumbled, groping his way out, 
Blindly, past me, into the sheltering night. 


It was the last night of another year 
Before I understood what punishment 
Had overtaken Stukeley. 

Ben and Brome— 
Ben’s ancient servant, but turned poet now— 
Sat by the fire with the old apothecary 
To see the New Year in. 

The starry night 


Had drawn me to the door. Could it be true 
That our poor earth no longer was the hub 

Of those white wheeling orbs? I scarce believed 
The strange new dreams; but I had seen the veils 
Rent from vast oceans and huge continents, 

Till what was once our comfortable fire, 

Our cosy tavern, and our earthly home 

With heaven beyond the next turn in the road, 
All that resplendent fabric of our world 

Shrank to a glow-worm, lighting up one leaf 

In one small forest, in one little land, 

Among those wild infinitudes of God. 
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A tattered wastrel wandered down the street, 
Clad in a seaman’s jersey, staring hard 
At every sign. Beneath our own, the light 
Fell on his red carbuncled face, I knew him,— 
The bo’sun, Hart. 
He pointed to our sign 

And leered at me. ‘That’s her,” he said, “no doubt. 
The sea-witch with the shiny mackerel tail 
Swishing in wine. That’s what Sir Lewis meant. 
He called it blood. Blood is his craze, you see. 
This is the Mermaid Tavern, sir, no doubt ?” 
I nodded. ‘Ah, I thought as much,” he said. 
‘“* Well—happen this is worth a cup of ale.” 
He thrust his hand under his jersey and lugged 
A greasy letter out. It was inscribed 
The apothecary at the Mermaid Tavern. 

I led him in. “I knew it, sir,” he said, 
While Galen broke the seal. ‘Soon as I saw 
That sweet young naked wench curling her tail 
In those red waves.—The old man called it blood— 
Blood is his craze, you see.—But you can tell 
Tis wine, sir, by the foam. Malmsey, no doubt. 
And that sweet wench to make you smack your lips 
Like oysters, with her slippery tail and all! 
Why, sir, no doubt, this was the Mermaid Inn.” 


“ But this,” said Galen, lifting his grave face 
To Ben, “this letter is from all that’s left 
Of Stukeley. The good host, there, thinks I wronged 
Your Ocean-shepherd’s memory. From this letter, 
I think I helped to avenge him. Do not wrong 
His widow, even in thought. She loved him dearly. 
You know she keeps his poor grey severed head 
Embalmed ; and so will keep it till she dies ; 
Weeps over it alone. I have heard such things 
In wild Italian tales. But this was true. 
Had I refused to let her speak with Stukeley 
I feared she would go mad. This letter proves 
That I—and she perhaps—were instruments, 
Of some more terrible chirurgery 
Than either knew. 
“ Ah, when I saw your sign,” 
The bo’sun interjected, “I’d no doubt 
That letter was well worth a cup of ale.” 
“ Go—paint your bows with hell-fire somewhere else, 
Not at this inn,” said Ben, tossing the rogue 
A good French crown. “ Pickle yourself in hell.” 
And Hart lurched out into the night again, 
Muttering, “Thank you, sirs. “T'was worth all that. 
No doubt at all.” 
“There are some men,” said Galen, 
Spreading the letter out on his plump knees, 
“Will heap up wrong on wrong ; and, at the last, 
Wonder because the world will not forget 
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Just when it suits them, cancel all they owe, 
And, like a mother, hold its arms out wide 
At their first cry. And, sirs, I do believe 
That Stukeley, on that night, had some such wish 
To reconcile himself. What else had passed 
Between the widow and himself I know not; 
But she had lured him on until he thought 
That words and smiles, perhaps a tear or two, 
Might make the widow take the murderer’s hand 
In friendship, since it might advantage both. 
Indeed, he came prepared for even more. 
Villains are always fools, A wicked act, 
What is it but a false move in the game, 
A blind man’s blunder, a deaf man’s reply, 
The wrong drug taken in the dead of night ? 
I always pity villains. 
I mistook 
The avenger for the victim. There she lay 
Panting, that night, her eyes like summer stars. 
Her pale gold hair upon the pillows tossed 
Dishevelled, while the fever in her face 
Brought back the lost wild roses of her youth | 
For half an hour. Against a breast as pure 
And smooth as any maid’s her soft arms pressed 
A bundle wrapped in a white embroidered cloth. 
She crooned over it as a mother croons 
Over her suckling child. I stood beside her. 
—That was her wish, and mine, while Stukeley stayed.— 
And, over against me, on the other side, 
Stood Stukeley, gnawing his nether lip to find 
She could not, or she would not, speak one word 
In answer to his letter. 
“ Lady Raleigh, 
You wrong me, and you wrong yourself,” he cried, 
“To play like a green girl when great affairs 
Are laid before you. Let me speak with you, 
Alone.” 
“But I am all alone,” she said, 
“Far more alone than I have ever been 
In all my life before. This is my doctor. 


He must not leave me.”’ 
Then she lured him on, 


Played on his brain as a musician plays 
Upon the lute. 





“Forgive me, dear Sir Lewis, 
If I am grown too gay for widowhood. 

But I have pondered for a long, long time 

On all these matters. I know the world was right, 
The King was right, and Buckingham was right ; 

And Spain was right, Sir Lewis. Yes, and you, 

You, too, were right ; and my poor husband wrong. 

You see I knew his mind so very well. 

I knew his every gesture, every smile. 

I lived with him. I think I died with him. 
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It is a strange thing, marriage. For my soul 

(As if myself were present in this flesh) 

Beside him, slept in his grey prison-cell 

On that last dreadful dawn. I heard the throng 
Murmuring round the scaffold, far away ; 

And, with the smell of sawdust in my nostrils, 

I woke, bewildered as himself, to see 

That tall, black-cassocked figure by his bed. 

I heard the words that made him understand : 

The Body of our Lord. . . . take and eat this / 

I rolled the small sour flakes beneath my tongue 
With him. I caught, with him, the gleam of tears, 
Far off, on some strange face of sickly dread. 

The Blood . . . and the cold cup was in my hand, 
Cold as an axe-heft washed with waterish red. 

I heard his last poor cry to wife and child.— 
Could any that heard forget it —My true God 
Hold you both in His arms, both in His arms ! 


And then—that last poor wish, a thing to raise 
A smile in some. I have smiled at it myself 
A thousand times. 

Give me my pipe, he said, 
My old Winchester clay, with the long stem, 
And half an hour alone. The crowd can wait. 
They have not waited half so long as I. 
And then, O then, I know what soft blue clouds, 
What wavering rings, fragrant ascending wreaths 
Melted his prison-walls to a summer haze, 
Through which I think he saw the little port 
Of Budleigh Salterton, like a sea-bird’s nest 
Among the Devon cliffs . . . the tarry quay 
Where in his boyhood he had flung a line 
For bass or whiting-pollock. I remembered 
(Had he not told me, on some summer night, 
His arm about my neck, kissing my hair) 
He used to sit there, gazing out to sea ; 
Fish, and for what? Not all for what he caught 
And handled ; but for rainbow-coloured things, 
The water-drops that jewelled his thin line, 
Flotsam and jetsam of the sunset clouds, 
While the green water gurgling through the piles, 
Heaving and sinking, helped him to believe 
The fast-bound quay a galleon plunging out 
Superbly for Cathay. There would he sit 
Listening, a radiant boy, child of the sea, 
Listening to some old seaman’s glowing tales, 
His grey eyes rich with pictures. .. . 

Then he saw, 

And I with him, that gathering in the West, 
To break the Fleet Invincible. O, I heard 
The trumpets and the neighings and the drums. 
I watched the beacons on a hundred hills. 
I drank that wine of battle from his cup, 
And gloried in it, lying against his heart. 
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I sailed with him and saw the unknown worlds. 
The slender ivory towers of old Cathay 
Rose for us over lilac-coloured seas 
That crumpled a sky-blue foam on long shores 
Of shining sand, shores of so clear a glass 
They drew the sunset-clouds into their bosom 
And hung that City of Vision in mid air 
Girdling it round, as with a moat of sky, 
Hopelessly beautiful, O, yet I heard— 
Heard from his blazoned poops the trumpeters 
Blowing proud calls, while overhead the flag 
Of England floated from white towers of sail . . . 
And yet, and yet I knew that he was wrong. 
And soon he knew it, too. 

. I saw the cloud 
Of doubt assail him, in the Bloody Tower, 
When, being withheld from sailing the high seas 
For sixteen years, he spread a prouder sail, 
Took up his pen and, walled about with stone, 
Began to write—his History of the World. 
And emperors came, like Lazarus from the grave, 
To wear his purple. And the night disgorged 
Its empires, till, O, like the swirl of dust 
Around their marching legions, that dim cloud 
Of doubt closed round him. Was there any man 
So sure of heart and brain as to record 
The simple truth of things himself had seen ? 
Then who could plumb that night ? The work broke off! 
He knew that he was wrong. I knew it, too! 
Once more that stately structure of his dreams 
Melted like mist. His eagles perished like clouds. 
Death wound a thin horn through the centuries. 
The grave resumed his forlorn emperors. 
His empires crumbled back to a little ash 
Knocked from his pipe . . . 
He dropped his pen in homage to the truth. 
The truth? 0, eloquent, just, and mighty Death ! 


Then, when he forged, out of one golden thought, 
A key to open his prison ; when the King 
Released him for a tale of faérie gold 

Under the tropic palms; when those grey walls 
Melted before his passion ; do you think 

The gold that lured the King was quite the same 
As that which Raleigh saw? You know the song: 


‘Say to the King,’ quoth Raleigh, 
‘T have a tale to tell him: 
Wealth beyond derision, 
Veils to lift from the sky, 
Seas to sail for England, 
And a little dream to sell him, 
Gold, the gold of a vision 
That angels cannot buy.’ 
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Ah, no! For all the beauty and the pride, 
Raleigh was wrong; but not so wrong, I think, 
As those for whom his kingdoms oversea 
Meant only glittering dust. The fight he waged 
Was not with them. They never worsted him. 
It was the Destiny that brought him home 
Without the Spanish gold. . .. O, he was wrong, 
But such a wrong, in Gloriana’s day, 
Was more than right, was immortality. 
He had just half an hour to put all this 
Into his pipe and smoke it. . . 
The red fire, 
The red heroic fire that filled his veins 
When the proud flag of England floated out 
Its challenge to the world—all gone to ash ? 
What? Was the great red wine that Drake had quaffed 
Vinegar? He must fawn, haul down his flag, 
And count all nations nobler than his own ; 
Tear out the lions from the painted shields 
That hung his poop, for fear that he offend 
The pride of Spain? Treason to sack the ships 
Of Spain. The wounds of slaughtered Englishmen 
Cried out—there is no law beyond the line ! 
Treason to sweep the seas with Francis Drake ? 
Treason to fight for England ? 
If it were so, 
The times had changed and quickly. He had been 
A school-boy in the morning of the world, 
Playing with wooden swords and winning crowns 
Of tinsel ; but his comrades had outgrown 
Their morning-game, and gathered round to mock 
His battles in the sunset. Yet he knew 
That all his life had passed in that brief day.; 
And he was old, too old to understand 
The smile upon the face of Buckingham, 
The smile on Cobham’s face, at that great word 
England ! 
He knew the solid earth was changed 
To something less than dust among the stars . . . 
And O, be sure he knew that he was wrong, 
That gleams would come— 
Gleams of a happier world for younger men, 
That Commonwealth, far off. This was a time 
Of sadder things, destruction of the old 
Before the new was born. At least he knew 
It was his own way that had brought the world 
Thus far, England thus far! How could he change, 
He who loved England as a man might love 
His mistress, change from year to fickle year ? 
For the new years would change, even as the old. 
No—he was wedded to that old first love, 
Crude flesh and blood, and coarse as meat and drink, 
The woman—England ; no fine angel-isle, 
Ruled by that male Salome—Buckingham ! 
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Better the axe than to live on and wage 
These new and silent and more deadly wars 
That play at me toe our enemies. 


Such times are evil. Not of their own desire 

They lead to good, blind agents of that Hand 

Which now had hewed him down, down to his knees, 
But in a prouder battle than men knew. 


His pipe was out. The guard was at the door. 
Raleigh was not a god. But when he climbed 
The scaffold, I believe he looked a man. 
And when the axe fell, I believe that God 
Set on his shoulders that immortal head 
Which he desired on earth. 

O, he was wrong! 


But when that axe fell, not one shout was raised. 
That mighty throng around that crimson block 

Stood silent—like the hushed black cloud that holds 
The thunder. You might hear the headsman’s breath. 
Stillness like that is dangerous, being charged 
Sometimes with thought, Sir Lewis! England sleeps! 
What if, one day, the Stewart should be called 

To know that England wakes? What if a shout 
Should thunder-strike Whitehall, and the dogs lift 
Their heads along the fringes of the crowd 

To catch a certain savour that I know, 

The smell of blood and sawdust? .. . 





Ah, Sir Lewis, 

’Tis hard to find one little seed of right 
Among so many wrongs. Raleigh was wrong, 
And yet—it was because he loved his country, 
Next to himself, Sir Lewis, by your leave, 
His country butchered him. You did not know 
That I was only third in his affections ? 
The night I told him—we were parting then— 
I had begged the last disposal of his body, 
Did he not say, with O, so gentle a smile, 
Thou hadst not always the disposal of at 
In life, dear Bess. ’Tts well tt should be thine 
In death !” — 

“The jest was bitter at such an hour, 
And somewhat coarse in grain,” Stukeley replied. 


“ Indeed I thought him kinder.” 
“ Kinder,” she said, 


Laughing bitterly. 

Stukeley looked at her. 
She whispered something, and his lewd old eyes 
Fastened upon her own. He knelt by her. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “ your woman’s wit has found 
A better way to solve this bitter business.” / 
Her head moved on the pillow with little tossings. | 
He touched her hand. It leapt quickly away. | 
She hugged that strange white bundle to her breast, 
And writhed back, smiling at him, across the bed. | 
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“ Ah, Bess,” he whispered huskily, pressing his lips 
To that warm hollow where her head had lain, 
“There is one way to close the long dispute, 

Keep the estates unbroken in your hands 
And stop all slanderous tongues, one happy way. 
We have some years to live; and why alone?” 


* Alone ?”’ she sighed. “ My husband thought of that. 


He wrote a letter to me, long ago, 
When he was first condemned. He said—he said— 
Now let me think—what was it that he said /— 
I had it all by heart.—Beseech you, Bess, 
Hide not yourself for many days, he said.” 

“True wisdom that,” quoth Stukeley, “for the love 
That seeks to chain the living to the dead 
Is but self-love at best!” 

* And yet,” she said, 
‘See how his poor heart’s torn between two cares, 
Love of himself and care of me, as thus: 
Love God! Begin to repose yourself on Him / 
Therein you shall find true and lasting riches ; 
But all the rest is nothing. When you have tired 
Your thoughts on earthly things, when you have travelled 
Through all the glittering pomps of this proud world, 
You shall sit down by Sorrow in the end. 
Begin betimes, and teach your little son 
To serve and fear God also. 
Then God will be a husband unto you, 
And unto him a father ; nor can Death 
Bereave you any more. When I am gone, 
No doubt you shall be sought unto by many, 
For the world thinks that I was very rich. 
No greater misery can befall you, Bess, 
Than to become a prey and, afterwards, 
To be despised.” 
“ Human enough,” said Stukeley, 
“ And yet—-self-love, self-love !” 
“ Ah, no,” quoth she, 

“ You have not heard the end: God knows, I speak it 
Not to dissuade you—not to dissuade you, mark— 
From marriage. That will be the best for you, 
Both in respect of God and of the world. 
Was that self-love, Sir Lewis? Ah, not all. 
And thus he ended: For his father’s sake 
That chose and loved you in his happiest times, 
Remember your poor child! The Everlasting, 
Infinite, Powerful, and Inscrutable God, 
Keep you and yours, have mercy upon me, 
And teach me to forgive my false accusers. . . . 
Wrong, even in death, you see. Then—My true wife, 
Farewell | 
Bless my poor boy! Pray forme! My true God 
Hold you both in His arms, both in His arms ! 


I know that he was wrong. You did not know, 
Sir Lewis, that he had left me a little child. 
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Come closer, you shall see its orphaned face. 

The sad, sad relict of a man that loved 

His country . . . all that’s left to me. Come, look!” 
She beckoned Stukeley nearer. He bent down 
Curiously. Her feverish fingers drew 

The white wrap from the bundle in her arms, 

And, with a smile that would make angels weep, 

She showed him, pressed against her naked breast, 
Terrible as Medusa, the grey flesh 

And shrivelled face, embalmed, the thing that dropped 
Into the headsman’s basket, months agone,— 


The head of Raleigh. 
Half her body lay 


Bare, while she held that grey babe to her heart ; 
But Judas hid his face. 
“ Living,” she said, “he was not “pion mine ; 5 


But—dead—lI shall not wean him. 
Then I, too, 


Covered my face . . . I cannot tell you more. 
There was a dreadful silence in that room, 
Silence that, as I know, shattered the brain 
Of Stukeley. . . . When I dared to raise my head 
Beneath that silent thunder of our God, 
The man had gone... . 
This is his letter, sirs, 
Written from Lundy Island: For God’s love, 
Tell them tt ts a cruel thing to say 
That I drink blood. I have no secret sin. 
A thousand pound is not so great a sum ; 
And that was all they paid me, every penny. 
Salt water, that is all the drink I taste 
On this rough island. Somebody has taught 
The sea-gulls how to wail around my hut 
All night, like lost souls. And there is a face, 
A dead man’s face that laughs in every storm, 
And sleeps in every pool along the coast. 
I thought it was my own, once. But I know 
These actions never, never, on God’s earth, 
Will turn out to their credit who believe 
That I drink blood. 
He crumpled up the letter 


And tossed it into the fire. 
“Galen,” said Ben, 
“T think you are right—that one should pity villains.” 


The clock struck twelve. The bells began to peal. 
We drank a cup of sack to the New Year. 


“ New songs for you, lad, all as fresh as may,” 
Said Ben to Brome, “ but I shall never live 


To hear them.” 


ETT OT STO 


All was not so well, indeed, 
With Ben, as hitherto. Age had come upon him. 
He dragged one foot as in paralysis. 
The critics bayed against the old lion, now, 
And called him arrogant. “My brain,” he said, 
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“Ts yet unhurt, although, set round with pain, 
It cannot long hold out.” He never stooped, 
Never once pandered to that vitiate hoar. 

His coat was thread-bare. Weeks had passed of late 
Without his voice resounding in our inn. 

“The statues are defiled, the gods dethroned, 
The Ionian movement reigns, not the free soul. 
And, as for me,” he said, “I have lived too long. 
Well—I can weave the old threnodies anew.” 
Then, filling his cup, he murmured, soft and low, 
A new song, breaking on an ancient shore :— 


L 


Marlowe is dead, and Greene is in his grave, 
And sweet Will Shakespeare long ago is gone! 
Our Ocean-shepherd sleeps beneath the wave ; 
Robin is dead, and Marlowe in his grave. 
Why should I stay to chant an idle stave, 
And in my Mermaid Tavern drink alone ? 
For Kit is dead, and Greene is in his grave, 
And sweet Will Shakespeare long ago is gone. 


II, 


Where is the singer of the Faérie Queen ? 

Where are the lyric lips of Astrophel ? 
Long, long ago, their quiet graves were green ; 
Ay, and the grave, too, of their Faérie Queen ! 
And yet their faces, hovering here unseen, 

Call me to taste their new-found cenomel ; 
To sup with him who sang the Faérie Queen ; 

To drink with him whose name was Astrophel. 


III. 


I drink to that great Inn beyond the grave! 
—lIf there be none, the gods have done us wrong,— 
Ere long I hope to chant a better stave 
In some great Mermaid Inn beyond the grave ; 
And quaff the best of earth that heaven can save, 

Red wine like blood, deep love of friends, and song. 
I drink to that great Inn beyond the grave, 

And hope to greet my golden lads, ere long. 


He raised his cup and drank in silence. Brome 
Drank with him, too. The bells had ceased to peal. 
Galen shook hands, and bade us all good-night. 
Then Brome, a little wistfully, I thought, 
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Looked at his old-time master and prepared 
To follow. ‘Good-night—Ben,”’ he said, a pause 
Before he spoke the name. “Good-night! Good-night! 
My dear old Brome,” said Ben. 
And, at the door, 


Brome whispered to me, “ He is lonely now. 
There are not many left of his old friends. 
We all go out—like this—into the night. 

But what a fleet of stars,” he said, and shook 
My hand, and smiled, and pointed to the sky. 


And, when I looked into the room again, 
The lights were very dim, and I believed 
That Ben had fallen asleep. His great grey head 
Was bowed across the table, on his arms. 
Then, all at once, I knew that he was weeping. 
And like a shadow I crept back again, 
And stole into the night. 

There as I stood 
Under the painted sign, I could have vowed 
That I, too, heard the voices of the dead, 
The voices of his old companions, 
Gathering round him in that lonely room ; 
Till all the timbers of the Mermaid Inn 
Trembled above me with their ghostly song— 


“Say to the King,” quoth Raleigh, 
“T have a tale to tell him, 
Wealth beyond derision, 
Veils to lift from the sky ; 
Seas to sail for England 
And a little dream to sell him, 
Gold, the gold of a vision, 
That angels cannot buy.” 


Fair thro’ the walls of his dungeon, 
— What were the stones but a shadow }— 
Streamed the light of the rapture, 
The lure that he followed of old, 
The dream of his old companions, 
The vision of El Dorado, 
The fleet that they never could capture, 
The city of sunset gold. 


Yet did they sail the seas 
And, dazed with exceeding wonder, 
Straight thro’ the sunset-glory 
Plunge into the dawn : 
Leaving their home behind them, 
By a road of splendour and thunder, 
They came to their home in amazement 
Simply by sailing on. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


WARREN 


HASTINGS—A COMMEMORATIVE TABLET—THE INFAMY 


OF BURKE AND SHERIDAN—THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER HALL 
—THE AOCQUITTAL OF HASTINGS—THE DANGERS OF ELOQUENCE 
—LORD AOCTON’S ‘LETTERS’—WHAT IS LIBERTY?—THE FOLLY 
OF LIBERALISM—POLITICS A RELIGION—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO GLADSTONE—A BORN PONTIFF. 


A COMMEMORATIVE tablet 
has been laid in the floor of 
Westminster Hall in honour 
(or dishonour) of Warren 
Hastings. The inscription 
which follows is incised upon 
its bronze: “On this spot 
Warren Hastings stood for his 
trial. 1788-1795.” Doubtless 
our modern Radicals, the 
lineal descendants of the 
ancient Whigs, will find much 
comfort in the inscription. To 
them the mere fact that Warren 
Hastings “stood for his trial” 
will be a source of unfailing 
satisfaction. If they had their 
way all such men as he would 


“stand for their trials.” 
Warren Hastings was a 
patriot, who had _ secured 


Great Britain in the peaceful 
possession of a vast empire, 
an impertinence for which, in 
their eyes, death was the only 
adequate punishment. He had 
proved himself apt to govern 
in war and peace. He had 
endeared himself to many 
thousands of English and 
Indians alike. And therefore 
“he stood for his trial.” Such 
is the reward which would be 
meted out to all men who dared 
to serve their country, if only 
the Whigs had their way ; and 
countless Radicals, as they find 
their way through Westminster 
Hall to the voting lobbies, into 


which they are still dragooned 
by their tyrannical leaders, will 
doubtless gaze with pride upon 
the tablet which marks the 
persecution of a great man. 

And those others, who be- 
lieve that patriotism is not the 
first of crimes,—what will be 
their thought as they look 
upon the place of Warren 
Hastings’ torture? They will 
recall in shame, let us hope, the 
facile and dastard eloquence 
of Burke and Sheridan; they 
will remember that the same 
miscreants who insulted Has- 
tings, insulted also Clive and 
Rodney, and many another 
hero who had dared to serve 
his country; and they will 
understand, perchance, how 
monstrous a gift is oratory, 
when it is separated by many 
leagues from truth and justice. 
The fame of Warren Hastings 
is cleared at last from the 
stains set upon it by the 
envious Whigs. May the com- 
memorative tablet serve to 
remind honest men how base 
@ crime was committed by 
Burke and Sheridan, and after- 
wards by Macaulay, for no 
better motive than to indulge 
their malice and their pride of 
speech ! 

When Warren Hastings re- 
turned to England in 1785, 
after a lifetime spent in the 
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service of England and the 
East India Company, he ex- 
pected to be received with 
acclamation. He had broken 
the power of France in India ; 
he had left the country in a 
state of unparalleled peace 
and prosperity ; and, conseious 
of his rectitude, he looked for- 
ward to be made a peer and to 
be called to the councils of the 
nation. Ignorant of politics, 
he overlooked the folly of the 
House of Commons and the 
malignity of Philip Francis. 
For many months before the 
return of Hastings, Francis had 
been busy in poisoning the 
minds of the Whigs. He found 
in Burke a willing instrument. 
The glamour of the East, the 
invented crimes of Hastings, 
were very well suited to the 
purposes of Burke’srhetorio. In 
the first speech which he made 
urging an impeachment, he 
dragged in the name of Verres, 
and thus set a fashion of 
obloquy which his supporters 
were only too quick to follow. 
That Burke had faith in the 
cause which he espoused may 
perchance be assumed. He pos- 
sessed the talent, afterwards 
carried to a still greater height 
by Mr Gladstone, of believing 
devoutly whatever he wished 
to believe. No doubt in libel- 
ling Hastings, on no better 
evidence than the gossip of 
interested persons, he was con- 
vinced that he was doing the 
work of honour and justice. 
Such a conviction is at best 
& mere palliation of his sin. 
They who presume to speak 
with the voice of truth and 
virtue should be scrupulous 
above all that their truth is 
well-founded and their virtue 


impeceable. No purity of 
motive absolves falsehood, and 
Burke cannot escape the stig- 
ma which attaches to all those 
who bring and procure false 
witness. The others, as we 
shall see presently, cannot 
advance even this tiny plea 
in extenuation of their fault. 

The part which William Pitt 
played in the persecution of 
Warren Hastings will always 
remain the one serious blot 
upon his reputation, and the 
blot is the more serious because 
it is a wanton disfigurement. 
At his first intervention in the 
debate he condemned Fox and 
Burke with all his eloquence 
for the arts of misrepresenta- 
tion which they practised in 
order to involve Hastings in 
the net of public prejudice. He 
justified the victim of this pre- 
judice in the fine which he had 
imposed upon Cheyte Sing, a 
rebellious Zemindar, and then 
agreed to the motion of im- 
peachment upon the ground 
that the fine inflicted was ex- 
cessive. Had that been the 
only charge brought against 
Hastings, there would have 
been no need of all the parade 
of Westminster Hall, or of the 
floods of eloquence which the 
eager Whigs undammed. But 
when once Pitt’s support had 
been gained, the rest seemed 
easy. The parts were con- 
fidently allotted to the enemies 
of Hastings, and the warfare 
of insult went gaily on. To 
Sheridan was given the con- 
genial task of exposing Hast- 
ings’ imagined ill-treatment of 
the Princesses of Oude. Had 
Sheridan taken the trouble 
to investigate the matter, he 
might have known, what we 
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know. to-day, that Hastings 
did not move one inch beyond 
the law, and that he was con- 
vinced, after a long inquiry, 
that the Begums were guilty. 
But a discovery of the facts 
would have destroyed Sheri- 
dan’s case, and as the rivalry 
of violence was already begun, 
he asked no more than an 
occasion for his malice, “‘ Hast- 
ings,” said Sheridan, “is a 
mixture of the trickster and 
the tyrant, at once a Scapin 
and a Dionysius. <A crooked, 
circuitous policy regulates all 
his actions... . He boasts of 
his resources—namely, Cheyte 
Sing and the Begums— pre- 
cisely as a highwayman would 
boast of Bagshot and Houn- 
slow.” And, having struck his 
note, he makes preposterous 
invocations to the great god 
of Justice, and leaves the House 
of Commons, then as now an 
assembly of gossips, wondering 
which of the two had the better 
mastery of invective—Sheridan 
or Burke. 

Those who at this moment 
dared to say a word in Hastings’ 
favour were few and inexpert. 
Only Lord Hood and Wilkes 
spoke with vigour and effect. 
Hood placed the argument 
upon the high plane of public 
duty. He pointed out with 
perfect justice the danger the 
State would incur if it thus 
called to account men who had 
served it abroad. “As for my- 
self,” he said, “at my period of 
life I can entertain no expec- 
tation of being again employed 
on active foreign service; but I 
speak for those who come after 
me. Love of my country im- 


pels me to prevent a precedent 
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which will impede all future 
exertions, if we punish the actg 
of authority, however repug- 
nant they may be to ourselves, 
which the saviour of India has 
committed in order to extricate 
and preserve the country com 
mitted to his care.” Never were 
the claims of public service more 
wisely upheld. Even if Warren 
Hastings had overstepped the 
boundaries of restraint set upon 
life by the hypocritical Whigs, 
which the Whigs themselves 
with all their resources of 
calumny and invective were 
unable to prove, he would still 
have deserved well of his 
country. But men there are, 
and have always been, who 
will throw into the scale against 
selfless devotion, magnanimous 
courage, and profound wisdom, 
some tiny misdemeanour, and 
swear that the one evil makes 
the many benefits kick the 
beam. To these poor souls the 
negative good seems the only 
good, They are quick to suspect 
the positive good, because they 
know themselves incapable of 
it. And it was to this spirit 
of ungrateful timidity that 
Hastings fell a hapless victim. 

The defence of Wilkes, equally 
honest, was based upon another 
ground. He noticed — what 
every ingenuous person should 
have noticed —the absence of 
complaints from India, “I 
have heard him,” said he, 
“‘more than once compared to 
Verres. But the House ought 
to recollect that when the 
Governor of Sicily was ac- 
cused before the Roman Senate, 
scarcely an inhabitant of that 
island could be found who did 
not exhibit complaints against 
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him. In the instance before 
us, though the prosecution, 
or rather the perseoution, of 
Mr Hastings has been already 
nearly three years in progress, 
yet not a single charge or im- 
putation on his conduct has 
been transmitted from India.” 
Such arguments as these fell 
upon deaf ears. When Scott 
insisted that no single word 
had come from the East accus- 
ing or inculpating Hastings— 
that, indeed, temples had been 
erected to him at Benares,— 
Burke was ready with an 
answer. “Perhaps the tem- 
ples,” said he, with the levity 
of bitterness, “were temples 
of gratitude to the presiding 
divinities of Hindostan for hav- 
ing removed a monster under 
whose tyranny the unfortunate 
natives suffered so much evil. 
O templa quam dilecta/” And 
‘ when at a later period testi- 
monials in Hastings’ favour 
came from all ranks of people 
in India, Burke found a yet 
more monstrously flippant re- 
tort. He declared, in gross 
defiance of the truth, that the 
testimonials had been extorted, 
that “the hands are yet warm 
with the thumbscrews that had 
been put on them.” What 
could Hastings say to stop 
this avalanche of insolence? 
He could but tell the un- 
decorative truth, he could but 
point out that “there never 
was an instance in the annals 
of human nature of an injured 
people rising up voluntarily to 
bear false witness in favour of 
- @ distant and persecuted op- 
pressor.” The Whigs and the 
British public cared not. They 
succumbed to a bad attack 


of sentimentalism, in which 
truth and justice were speedily 
forgotten. 

The impeachment was car- 
ried, and then the real eomedy 
began. Westminster Hall was 
turned into a theatre, upon 
whose stage Burke and Sheri- 
dan played the principal parts. 
Nothing was omitted which 
should intensify the theatrical 
aspect of the performance. 
The Hall was hung with scar- 
let and gold. The Queen, 
accompanied by her daughters, 
sat in the royal box. The 
Prince of Wales lent counten- 
ance to his friends by walking 
at the head of the Peers. The 
Ambassadors of foreign Powers 
testified the interest inspired 
by the comedy in the Courts of 
Europe. Burke, Sheridan, and 
the other managers of the trial 
appeared in court dress, as in 
duty they were bound to ap- 
pear, since the drama was 
played wholly and: solely to 
flatter their vanity. One per- 
son alone attracted but little 
notice—Warren Hastings him- 
self, He was but an incident 
in the play of acrimony and 
eloquence, a mere excuse for 
the boastful performance of 
Burke and Sheridan. Yet we 
already take a juster view, and 
the commemorative tablet 
marks where Hastings “ stood 
for his trial,” not where Burke 
and Sheridan cast a shadow of 
disgrace upon the dangerous 
art of eloquence. 

All the accounts of Hastings’ 
trial agree in this,—that it was 
at the outset nothing more 
than an oratorical display. 
None asked, “Is he guilty?” 
The one topic of debate was,— 
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“Whose speech had the better 
effect?” Sheridan and Burke 
not only gained all the ap- 
plause, they played deftly into 
each other’s hand. They gave 
the same sort of performance 
as might be furnished in a 
modern music-hall by the two 
Macs. When Burke tore his 
false passion to shreds, Mrs 
Sheridan was carried out 
fainting. When Sheridan, ex- 
hausted by his own pathos, 
“ contrived,” as Macaulay says, 
“with a knowledge of stage 
effect which his father might 
have envied, to sink back, as if 
exhausted, into the arms of 
Burke,” his indulgent partner 
“hugged him with the energy 
of generous admiration.” The 
comedy drew the town for the 
first three days as no comedy 
had ever drawn it. Fifty 
pounds was offered for a seat. 
A thousand guineas was freely 
bid for Sheridan’s brilliant 
oration. And then a too hasty 
popularity produced the inevit- 
able effect. For eight years 
the comedy was played to 
empty houses, and even the 
managers themselves disap- 
peared, from death or boredom. 

The brief madness which 
caused the persecution of War- 
ren Hastings has not its par- 
allel in history. Had it not 
been for the injustice inflicted 
upon a great and innocent man, 
it would appeal only to a 
sense of the ludicrous. Even 
the house packed with paper 
laughed at Burke’s absurd per- 
oration. ‘ Lastly, in the name 
of human nature itself, in the 
name of both sexes, in the name 
of every age, in the name of every 
rank, I impeach the common 
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enemy and oppressor of all,” 
Why not, also, in the name of 
chemistry and zoology? Two 
witnesses tell us that the boxes 
laughed at this fustian, and we 
hope for the credit of British 
common-sense that they did. 
Humour, however, was not 
Burke’s shining quality, and as 
the trial dragged its weary 
length along, he was respon- 
sible for more than one comic 
interlude. When Sheridan’s 
theatrical display had been 
brought to its theatrical close, 
Mr Burges, a member of Parlia- 
ment, was indiscreet enough to 
suggest “that the prosecution 
do present from time to time 
an account of the expenses in- 
curred at the bar of the House,” 
The mere suggestion visibly 
agitated Burke. He congratu- 
lated the mover on “his hav- 
ing selected this glorious day, 
and the splendid exhibition 
which we have recently wit- 
nessed, when thousands hung 
with rapture on my honourable 
friend’s accents, for examining 
the items of a solicitor’s bill.” 
You see again it was “the 
splendid exhibition” which they 
acclaimed, it was “the rapture” 
which had completely ousted 
justice from the public mind. 
And then, having applauded 
“the variety of information, 
the beauty of diction, the force 
of expression, the astonishing 
diversity of composition, the 
numberless graces, the pure 
sentiments of morality ”’—here 
his sense of humour slumbered 
soundly—“ which met in Sheri- 
dan’s speech,” Burke reached 
his masterpiece of ineptitude. 
“Instead of resolving ourselves,” 
he went on, “into a committee 
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of miserable accounts, let us, 
like the Romans after Scipio’s 
victories, go and thank the 
gods for this day’s triumph in 
Westminster Hall.” 

It was, in truth, a triumph 
of the day. The reckless elo- 
quence of Burke and Sheridan 
was at the last ineffectual. 
Warren Hastings was acquitted 
on all counts, on several un- 
animously. And the modern 
researches of Sir James Stephen 
and Sir George Forrest have 
supported in every detail the 
verdict of the Peers. We know 
now, as they might have known 
then, that the account given 
by the Whigs of the Rohilla 
War was false from end to 
end ; that Nuncomar was justly 
tried, and as justly punished ; 
that Impey was a wise and 
honourable judge; that Cheyte 
Sing was not unfairly 
treated; that the Begums of 
Oude had appropriated money 
which was not theirs. But 
Burke and Sheridan had had 


their day of glory. They had- 


played upon an empty stage 
before a packed audience. They 
had monopolised the lime-light 
and the applause, and doubt- 
less believed that they were 
very fine fellows. That they 
had heaped slander upon 
slander, that they had broken 
the career of a greater man 
than themselves, mattered not 
a jot to them. They were 
politicians, and they rested se- 
cure in the consciousness that 
they had played successfully 
the game of their party. 

And as the politician knows 
no responsibility, so he stands 
not within the danger of 
punishment. These men, who 


had betrayed their calling, 
could not be impeached. No 
obligation of truth was laid 
upon them. They were free 
to listen to the malignity of 
Francis, and to embroider upon 
their speeches such picturesque 
and damaging details as their 
fertile minds might invent. Nor 
was Hastings the only victim 
of their vanity. Their ill-con- 
sidered action withdrew from 
the councils of the nation a 
wise statesman of vast experi- 
enee, who had given thirty- 
five years of his life to the 
service of India, and who might 
legitimately have looked for- 
ward to help in London the 
cause of the country whose 
needs and character he knew 
more intimately than any man 
of his time. Yet such is the 
immunity of politicians that 
Burke and Sheridan have suf- 
fered little or nothing in their 
reputation. The memory of 
their eloquence still lingers, 
and Hastings has not yet 
shaken from his fame the mud 
they flung with lavish hand. 
And perhaps the worst dis- 
service they did their country 
was to debase the common 
currency of politics. The 
standard of truth in the House 
of Commons was never high. 
It sank still lower after the 
exhibition of rhetoric devised 
for the ruin of Warren 
Hastings. And to-day the 
poison stiil works. No Govern- 
ment in our history has been 
more careless of the truth than 
that which now holds the reins 
of power. During the last six 
years statements have been 
made, inside the House and 
out of it, by Ministers, which 
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have no kind of relation to 
the trath. Inaccuracies are 
pointed out, and are left un- 
acknowledged. Men who in 
private would resent a doubt 
cast upon their veracity, think 
that a public evasion is suffi- 
cient for their honour. And 
when we condemn the reckless- 
ness of living Ministers, let us 
remember that they do but fol- 
lew in the steps of Burke and 
Sheridan, and that we should 
do well, if, instead of extolling 
the facile eloquence of those 
rhetoricians, we condemned 
falsehood with equal severity, 
whether it be uttered upon the 
hustings or in the seclusion of 
social intimacy. 

Indeed, we cannot look back 
upon the persecution of Warren 
Hastings without perceiving 
the injury which eloquence 
inflicts upon the nation which 
tolerates it. If it be employed 
in the cause of justice it should 
be superfluous. If it be em- 
ployed for mere sophistry it 
does but make the worse cause 
appear the better. More evil 
has been done in the world by 
eloquence than by blood and 
fire. For eloquence, pluming 
itself upon its own volubility, 
cares nothing for the justice 
which it pretends is its only 
excuse. The one satisfaction 
we may cherish is that elo- 
quence, momentarily powerful, 
is quickly transient. The vain 
words of the orator die upon 
the air. If they are captured 
by the reporter and set down 
in the coldness of print, their 
folly is instantly discernible. 
So easily is the ear deceived, 
that the orator is not asked to 
make any sacrifice to grammar 
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or logic. Words, gestures, and 
rolling eyes are the materials 
of his craft, and it matters 
not how they are combined, so 
long as they produce an instant 
effect. Yet those who are 
amateurs of the dangerous 
craft might reflect that the en- 
joyment of a triumph is some- 
times dearly bought by the 
ruin of a country or the dis- 
grace of a great public servant, 
Mr Gladstone, for instance, did 
more harm to the Empire than 
any other man of his gen- 
eration, and he did it all 
by the exercise of oratory. 
His speeches, devoid of form 
and thought, died with the 
silence of his voice. No single 
human soul is ever likely to 
read them again, even from 
curiosity. The few that have 
been printed will moulder in 
public libraries with old gaz- 
ettes, and gather upon their 
pages the dust of neglect. 
Poor as they are in style, they 
were interpreted by a histrion 
of genius, and thus did their 
work of evil. When Cicero 
fell, his tongue was cut out 
by an angry woman ; and were 
the same punishment inflicted 
upon some other orators, the 
world would be an honester and 
a pleasanter place to live in. 
Nor will Hastings’ commemor- 
ative tablet have been vainly 
set in Westminster Hall if it 
be accepted as a token not 
merely of Warren Hastings’ 
virtue, but of the infamy of 
rhetoric misapplied. 


Yet there are those who 
believe that nothing matters 
in polities or in life save 
eloquence, and those strange 
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things which the pedant calls 
“general principles.” As an 
awful warning to the aspir- 
ing politician, we can imagine 
no more useful work than 
the ‘Letters of Lord Acton,’ 
addressed to Miss Gladstone, of 
which a second edition has re- 
cently been published (London : 
Macmillan & Co.) In Lord 
Acton’s eyes, Burke was the 
greatest man that ever smiled 
upon our hapless Britain until 
Mr Gladstone came. He con- 
fessed truly that he himself was 
possessed by “a Whig devil.” 
Though he lived in a country 
made and saved by Tories, he 
would gladly have sacrificed 
its prosperity and grandeur to 
the illustration of one single 
debatable principle. He could 
not conceive of government as 
an art, in which skill might 
achieve a certain desirable end. 
His mind was more easily satis- 
fied by copybook headings and 
moral maxims than by the effec- 
tive achievements of statesmen. 
Even the liberty for which 
he affected to have a passion, 
and a treatise upon which 
was throughout his life “the 
Madonna of the Future,” was 
nothing more than a chimera. 
No liberty is worth fighting for 
or enjoying which does not 
come from the heart and mind 
of him who would win it. Tobe 
a voter is either to lie in chains 
oneself or to forge chains for 
others. Even Lord Acton was 
half-conscious of his failing. 
“Have you not discovered,” he 


asked Miss Gladstone, “have I 


never betrayed what a narrow 
doctrinaire I am under a thin 
disguise of levity?” The dis- 
guise was so thin that the levity 
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seems diaphanous. “ Politics 
come nearer religion with me,” 
he acknowledged, “a party 
is more like a church, error 
more like heresy, prejudice 
more like sin, than I find it to 
be with better men.” (The 
devil denouncing sin is a tame 
and timid spectacle by the side 
of Lord Acton denouncing 
prejudice.) “And by these 
causes,” thus he proceeds, “I 
am forced to think ill of Peel, 
—to think, if you won’t mis- 
understand me, that he was 
not a man of principle. The 
nature of Toryism is to be en- 
tangled in interests, traditions, 
necessities, difficulties, expedi- 
ents, to manage as best one 
may without creating artificial 
obstacles in the shape of dogma, 
or superfluous barriers of 
general principle. ‘ Périssent 
les colonies plutét que les 
principes’ expresses the sort 
of thing Liberalism means and 
Toryism rejects.” We are 
willing to accept the distinc- 
tion and to acclaim the in- 
finitely better wisdom of Tory- 
ism, which, refusing to lie to 
itself, recognises that interests 
and traditions must be re- 
spected, that expedients must 
be found to overcome the 
necessities and difficulties of 
the subtlest art of all—the art 
of government. The Liberal- 
ism celebrated by Lord Acton 
would be content to leave the 
fate of the country to chance, 
and to murmur a moral senti- 
ment amid the wreckage of 
empire. Thus the apostle of 
peace at any price would bare 
his harmless breast to the 
enemies’ sword, and die pro- 
testing hopelessly that he had 
2P 
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copied his maxim out nicely 
in his little copybook. 

Thus it is that Liberals, cut 
after the pattern of Lord 
Acton, are dominated solely 
and wholly by words. For 
them the world outside has 
no existence in reality. By a 
phrase they confuse their own 
minds and the minds of others. 
And thus they easily absolve 
their consciences from the sin 
of falsehood. The policy of 
Tariff Reform, for instance, has 
given them one of the chances 
they like best for confusing the 
issue by a word. The policy of 
Colonial solidarity, which is the 
excuse of Tariff Reform, might 
be discussed upon its merits. 
To do that would perplex the 
Radical, and might savour of 
an expedient. So he merely 
mumbles “ food-taxes,” a wholly 
inapposite piece of prejudice, 
and fondly believes that he has 
taken refuge in a moral prin- 
ciple. Another example comes 
pat to our purpose. It is evi- 
dent to all that the Territorial 
system, the one result of Lord 
Haldane’s “clear thinking,” 
has broken down. It should 
be equally evident to all that 
some sort of defence is the 
first necessity of modern life. 
Here, again, is the basis of 
a fair argument. The pious 
Radical disdains argument. 
He shouts aloud the word 
“conscription,” which has no 
sort of relation to the matter 
in hand, and, bursting with 
moral rectitude, is convinced 
that he has enunciated a pro- 
found truth. 

It is this absolute refusal to 
aeknowledge facts, or to tell 
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the truth even to himself, that 
makes the Radical a danger to 
every country which he in- 
habits. Radicalism is, indeed, 
a religion, or rather a heresy, 
as Lord Acton surmised, and 
not a system of government, 
And it led Lord Acton, as it 
has led countless others, to 
blind their eyes with unconquer- 
able prejudice. He, at any 
rate, was conscious of his blind- 
ness. In fact, he proudly put 
the bandage on himself. The 
Tory party was for him “the 
perverse party.” In Tennyson’s 
patriotism he saw nothing but 
“a profound animosity against 
the Prime Minister,” which 
“had long been known to 
people in his confidence, and 
had come out at last:” This, 
in effect, ‘was one reason, but 
not the only one, of my dislike 
of his peerage.” To give a 
peerage to a great poet anda 
great Englishman who was 
not the pious slave of Mr 
Gladstone! Was there ever 
@ more outrageous piece of 
human folly? Truly, in the 
“religion” of Radicalism there 
is no place for liberty. Let 
all those who worship in the 
Gladstonian Church renounce 
the goddess of the red cap! 
And as the smallest infidelity 
of the Liberal mind to the 
faith was unpardonable, so 
they were hopelessly con- 
demned who dared to espouse 
another cause. Lord Acton 
felt “Salisbury’s presence in 
Downing Street exactly as he 
should feel Bradlaugh’s at 
Lambeth.” In fact, it was 
not any part of his Liberalism 
to permit in others the smallest 
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freedom of thought. The publi- 
cation of Lord Rosebery’s book 
on Pitt was sufficient in his eyes 
to drive its author, as well 
as Lord Morley, the editor of 
the series in which the book 
appeared, into the opposite 
camp. “The book is, from 
end to end, a panegyric. Pitt 
appears to have been right all 
along his main lines of thought, 
if not of action. To admit this 
is to admit the essentials of 
the Conservative case, to yield 
almost all we live and fight for, 
all that for the sake of which 
your father gave up power, 
and spent the six most precious 
years of his life in opposition, 
after breaking up his party. 
When this is written by 
Rosebery, and edited by 
Morley, one asks oneself for 
what sufficient reason, then, 
they are not Secretaries of 
State?” Why not, indeed? 
And how monstrous a thing 
to compose, or to edit, a 
panegyric of Pitt, who, not 
content with writing upon a 
wall the sacred words, “Be 
virtuous and you will be happy,” 
spent his whole life in the 
defence of England! 

Thus it will be seen that 
Gladstone naturally appeared 
in Lord Acton’s eyes to en- 
gross all the virtues of politics. 
If Burke were a hero, his hero- 
ism was easily transcended by 
the greatest statesman of all 
climes and of all ages. If 
politics be a religion, then Glad- 
stone is Lord Acton’s Pope, 
supreme and infallible. Not 
only can he do no wrong; he 
is the only man that ever lived 
immune from sin and shame. 


Error is far from him. His 
wisdom is so surely based upon 
the morality of his sentiments, 
that it can neither slip nor 
falter. Just as Burke was sure 
of himself, just as Gladstone 
was sure of himself, so Lord 
Acton is wholly sure of Glad- 
stone and half sure of Burke. 
How it came about that Lord 
Acton should profess a faith 
in liberty, and declare that the 
end of life was to own no 
temporal allegiance, we do not 
know. His practice was very 
far removed from his faith. 
For he gave his allegiance with 
an extreme piety. It seems as 
though his conscience and his 
brain both reposed in Mr 
Gladstone’s keeping. His was 
the very slavery of intellect. 
There stood Mr Gladstone, 
secure upon his pedestal, and 
here was Lord Acton prostrate 
before him in an attitude of 
worship. His panegyricis con- 
stant and always surcharged. 
Something must be allowed 
for his correspondent; but it 
would be difficult in all the 
annals to match the extrava- 
gance of the passage which fol- 
lows. “ Hereafter,” wrote Lord 
Acton solemnly, “when our 
descendants shall stand before 
the slab that is not yet laid 
among the monuments of 
famous Englishmen, they will 
say that Chatham knew how to 
inspire a nation with his energy, 
but was poorly furnished with 
knowledge and ideas; that the 
capacity of Fox was never 
proved in office, though he was 
the first of debaters; that Pitt, 
the strongest of Ministers, was 
among the weakest of legis- 
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lators ; that no Foreign Secre- 
tary has equalled Canning, but 
that he showed no other admin- 
istrative ability; that Peel, 
who excelled as an administra- 
tor, a debater, and a tactician, 
fell everywhere short of genius ; 
and that the highest merits of 
the five, without their draw- 
backs, were united in Mr 
Gladstone.” This is the pure 
madness of partisanship. Mr 
Gladstone surpassed Chatham 
and Pitt as an upholder of his 
country’s greatness. Where? 
On Majuba Hill? He was as 
wise in foreign policy as Can- 
ning. And he was adored 
wherever England had an 
enemy. If there be any satis- 
faction in a comparison with 
Fox, it may readily be allowed. 
He may have been Gladstone’s 
equal in debate. He ran him 
hard in lack of patriotism. But 
Lord Acton was an historian. 
He ate up books as an ogre eats 
up babies. A plump octavo, 
German by preference, was his 
daily allowance. And the one 
lesson which an _ indigestible 
study of the past taught him 
was that Mr Gladstone was 
the greatest man that ever was 
born, or ever would be born, 
into an unhappy world. 

Nor is England the only 
country where his inferiors are 
to be sought. ‘Bonaparte 
must have possessed the same 
mastery of infinite detail.” 
And then in a breathless pass- 
age, which leaves him and us 
gasping, Lord Acton pits his 
favourite against the universe. 
“Looking abroad,” he wrote, 
“beyond the walls of West- 
minster, for objects worthy of 
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comparison, they will say that 
other men, such as Hamilton 
and Cavour, accomplished work 
as great; that Turgot and 
Roon were unsurpassed in ad- 
minstrative craft; that Clay 
and Thiers were as dexterous 
in Parliamentary management; 
that Berryer and Webster re- 
sembled him in gifts of 
speech, Guizot and Radowitz 
in fulness of thought ; but that 
in the three elements of great- 
ness combined, the man, the 
power, and the result —char- 
acter, genius, and success—none 
reached his level.” Such a 
passage as this convinces us 
that Lord Acton after all was 
not an historian but a rhetoric- 
ian, and that his proper place 
was in the House of Commons. 

And so he followed Mr 
Gladstone’s career of words 
with a dog-like devotion. One 
day he is waiting eagerly for 
the speeches in Mid-Lothian. 
“They will be the most im- 
portant of his career.” An- 
other day he reproves the 
great man’s modesty. “He 
cannot any longer,” says Lord 
Acton, “elaborately and per- 
versely ignore the fact that 
he himself is the life and force 
of the Liberal party.” In 1885 
he discovers that “foreign 
affairs are in a very wretched 
way,” as well they might be, 
for were they not “unjustly 
and unreasonably injuring Mr 
Gladstone’s own position”? 
Shame upon them! But what 
a charming naiveté is there in 
this pronouncement, made by 
one who was not merely an 
historian but a man of the 
world! In brief, the world 
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exists merely to minister to the 
greatness of Mr Gladstone, just 
as Mr Gladstone lives only to 
control the movements and im- 
pulses of the world. It was a 
noble conjunction to chronicle, 
of the world and the one great 
man in it, and the great man 
never found a more faithful 
chronicler than Lord Acten. 
Yet to read these pages, 
written less than thirty years 
ago, is to plumb the very 
depths of human pathos. They 
are dead, dead as the rhe- 
torician who provoked their 
ecstasy. It may be that at 
some future time Mr Gladstone 
will be rediscovered, though his 
rediscovery is more than doubt- 
ful. It is very certain that he 
has lost all interest for the 
world, and that Lord Acton’s 
panegyric seems to this gener- 
ation an inexplicable puzzle. 
The truth is that Mr Glad- 
stone’s influence depended 
almost wholly upon certain 
physical qualities. His success 
was purely histrionic. As he 
was never a statesman, so he 
was seldom interested save in 
the ideas of others. He was a 
true Peelite in that his con- 
science responded quickly to 
the wishes of the majority. 
His own intellect was vague 
and fluid; his talents were 
those of the second-rate. No 
sooner was the brightness of 
his eye extinct, no sooner was 
his voice silent, than nine- 
tenths of Mr Gladstone had 
vanished from the earth, never 
to be recovered by human 
memory. What he did was 
commonly unfortunate. What 


he said was so vague as to be 
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already meaningless, and we 
can only wonder at the strange 
ascendancy which he obtained 
upon so fierce a champion of 
Liberty as Lord Acton. 

And what of Lord Acton 
himself? We shall not under- 
stand him unless we remember 
that he was born and bred a 
pontiff. He pontified with pen 
and voice his whole life long. 
He took himself very seriously, 
and persuaded others to enter- 
tain a like serious opinion of 
him. He won an immense 
reputation merely by doing 
nothing. He gave no proofs 
of his erudition, and yet, as 
he passed by, every one said, 
“There goes the most erudite 
man in Europe.” He had a 
happy knack of putting a label 
on his back and keeping it 
there. As you read his letters 
you can come to one conclusion 
only, that Europe was governed 
by three men—Mr Gladstone, 
Dr Déllinger, and Lord Acton. 
When these three great men 
were met at Tegernsee, all was 
well with Europe. And obvi- 
ously Déllinger’s views must be 
considered in the government 
of England. Now he does not 
wholly approve of Liddon: “TI 
think he once used the term 
fanatical — meaning a large 
allowance of one-sidedness in 
Liddon’s way of looking at 
things.” Now he declares that 
“a more mischievous fellow 
than Chamberlain does not eat 
bread.” And one thing is per- 
fectly clear to every good pon- 
tiff, that England’s best chance 
of happiness is to be governed 
securely from the quiet seclu- 
sion of Tegernsee. Again, and 
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this is a very clear proof of the 
pontificate, whatever happens 
happens with the approval and 
the intervention of the pontiff 
himself. “Of course I know 
very well that we shall not 
make our Bishop of London.” 
There you have the pontiff’s 
true accent. “Our Bishop of 
London” is distinct and im- 


perishable. In this election 
Lord Acton failed. Another 
bishop was chosen. But it 


mattered not to the pontiff. 
He had consulted Déllinger, 
no doubt, and he had talked 
of “our Bishop,” and he had 
thought, for a while at least, 
that he was influencing the 
episcopate of an alien church. 

Lord Acton was the last of 
the pontiffs save one, and the 
solitary pontiff that is left us 
did not, poor man, win Lord 
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Acton’s approval. At the dis- 
appearance of this sad type 
we cannot but rejoice. The 
pontiff was never as wise as 
his friends and his own self- 
esteem told him he was, and he 
was always tiresome, There 
was something provincial, par- 
ochial even, in his narrow view 
of men and of affairs. He 
knew but one touchstone of 
life and letters—his own com- 
mendation, which he _ pro- 
nounced with a certain pom- 
posity and condescension. Fifty 
years ago he flourished exceed- 
ingly ; to-day he is little more 
than a memory; and we may 
congratulate ourselves that, de- 
spite the influence of Radical 
democracy, we have rid our- 
selves at last of that worst 
miracle of unctuous pedantry 
—the self-satisfied pontiff. 
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